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sion, or  the  back  cover  when  appropriate.  All 
other  original  copies  are  filmed  beginning  on  the 
first  page  with  a  printed  or  illustrated  Impres- 
sion, and  ending  on  the  last  page  with  a  printed 
or  Illustrated  impression. 


The  last  recorded  frame  on  each  microfiche 
shall  contain  the  symbol  ^'^-  (meaning  "CON- 
TINUED"), or  the  symbol  V  (meaning  "END"), 
whichever  applies. 

IMaps.  plates,  charts,  etc.,  may  be  filmed  at 
different  reduction  ratios.  Those  too  large  to  be 
entirely  included  in  one  exposure  are  filmed 
beginning  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  as  many  frames  as 
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de  la  nettet*  de  l'exemplaire  fiim«,  et  en 
conformity  avec  les  conditions  du  contrat  de 
filmage. 

Les  exemplalres  originaux  dont  la  couverture  en 
papier  est  imprim6e  sont  filmte  en  commenpant 
par  le  premier  plat  et  en  terminant  soit  par  la 
dernlAre  page  qui  eomporte  une  empreinte 
d'impression  ou  d'illustration,  soit  par  le  second 
plat,  salon  le  cas.  Tous  les  autres  exemplaires 
originaux  sont  filmte  en  commenpant  par  la 
premlAre  page  qui  eomporte  une  empreinte 
d'impression  ou  d'illustrat'on  et  en  terminant  par 
la  dernidre  page  qui  eomporte  une  telle 
empreinte. 

Un  des  symboles  suivants  apparaitra  sur  la 
derniire  image  de  cheque  microfiche,  seion  le 
cas:  le  symbole  — ^  signifie  "A  SUiVRE  ",  le 
symbols  V  signifie  "FIN". 

Les  cartes,  planches,  tableaux,  etc..  peuvent  Atre 
filmte  A  des  taux  de  rMuction  diffirents. 
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reproduit  en  un  seui  cliche,  il  est  filmA  A  partir 
de  i'angie  supirieur  gauche,  de  gauche  A  droite, 
et  de  haut  en  bas.  en  prenant  le  nombre 
d'images  nAcessaire.  Les  diagrammes  suivants 
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POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

%♦  This  ii  a  SELECTION  only.-FULL  LISTS  of  ever  Wt  NOVELS  fret. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN 


Tbe  TenU  of  Bhern. 
DamArf  M|'i  DftoghUr. 
Cncheii  of  Powyiland. 
Btood  Roy»l. 
Ivan   Oraat't    Huter- 

place. 
T&e  Bc»II]rwftf  • 


Btnuin  Stortti. 
In  all  Shades. 
Fcr  Mairale'i  Sake. 
PhlUsUa.    I  Babylon. 
Tke  Great  Taboo. 
The  B«ckonlni{  Uand. 
Th«  Devil's  Die. 
TliU  Mortal  Coil. 

E.  LESTER  ARNOLD.— Phra tbe PhtanleiaB 

ARTEMUS  WARD'S  Complete  Works. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Bed  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  FRANK   BARRETT, 
/onnd  Oailty.  For  Love  and  HoBOVr. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  *  Death 
Tlie  Sin  of  Oiga  Zasion- 

lich. 
A  FrodlMl's  Progress. 
A  KecoUing  Vengeance 


John  Ford;    and   Hta 

Helpmate. 
Honest  Davie. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieutenant  Barnabas. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 


By  BESANT  AND  RICE 


Xeady- Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Bon  of  Vnleaa. 
M7  Little  OlrL 
The  Case  of  Mr.Lneraft 
The  Golden  BatterBy. 


By  Cella's  Arbonr. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema 
'TwastnTrafalffar'sBay 
The  Beamy  Side. 
Ten  Tears'  Tenant 
Chaplain  of  tiM  Flast. 


By  WALTER   BESANT. 


World  went  well  then. 
Herr  Paulas. 
For  Faith  A  Freedom. 
To  CaU  her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  Bt  Paul's. 
Tbe  Holy  Boss. 
B.Katherlna's  byTowar 
The  Bebal  Quean. 


All  Sorts  *  CondiUons 

The  Captains'  Booss. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forstar. 

Vnele  Jack. 

Ohildran  of  Gibaon. 

Armorel  of  Lyoneasa. 

Ths  Ivory  Gate. 

Verbena  Camellia  Btepbanotis. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Hstraas  of  Red  Dog.    Flip. 
Luck  of  Boaring  Camp    APh; 
Californlan  Stones. 
Oabrlal  Conroy. 

By  ROBERT 
Shadow  of  tbe  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ctod  and  the  Man. 
;  Annan  Water.    |  Matt. 
ThaNawAbalard. 


APhylUsortha  Sierras 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 
MartyrdomofMadellna 
Lova  Ma  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  tbe  Mine. 
Tbe  Heir  of  Unna. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 
Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |  Son  of  Hagar.  |  Daamstar. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Onra  of  Souls.      |  The  Red  Snltaa. 

By  MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anna  Page.           Transmigration. 
Odnighf       "~ ~ 


Midnight  to  Ml( 

I  Sweat  and  Twenty, 
Frances. 


A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
The  VlUaga  Comedy. 
Ton  Play  ma  Falsa. 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 


Armadale.  I  Af  tarDark 
Antonlna.  |  No  Name. 
Hide  and  Beak  |  BasU. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woaaaa  in  White. 
Moonstone.  I  Legacy  of 
Man  and  Wife.    [Cain. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
MissorMr8.t 
The  New  Magdalen. 


The  Frosan  Daap. 
Tha  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Tha  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jesebel's  Daughter. 
Tha  Black  Bona. 
Heart  and  Bclenea. 
"IsayNo."  IBUndLova 
Tha  Evil  Genius. 
UtUa  NovaU. 
A  Bogue's  Life. 


By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
Tha  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  a  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Navllla.      I  Diana  Barrlngton. 
Proper  Pride.  'To  Let." 

A  Bird  of  Passage.       |  A  Family  Ukaness. 


By  DICK 
The  ManHnnter. 
Oaaght  at  Last ! 
Tracked  sud  Taken. 
Man  from  Manchester 
Hatty  Duncan. 
Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 


DONOVAN. 
Wanted  t 

Information  BceelvaC 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Unk  by  Link. 
Busnieion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
Lang  Arm  of  the  Law 

Bv  Q.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
Tha  New  Mistress. 


By  PERCY 
Bella  Donna. 
Polly.    J  FaUl  Zero. 
Second  Mrs.  TUlotson 

By  R.  e. 
Olympta. 
One  by  One. 
Queen  Cnphetna. 
A  Real  Queen. 


Witness  to  the  Daed. 

FITZGERALD. 
7S  Brooke  Street. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Lady  of  Brantoma. 

FRANCILLON. 
Xing  or  Knavs  T 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


BobIn  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  World  Bay  1 
In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Graan. 
Queen  of  the  Mead««. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
Fancy  Free. 


A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
By  Mead  and  Btraua* 
A  Hard  Knot 
Heart's  Delight 
The  Dead  Heart 
Blood-Money. 


By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
Tht  Lest  Heiress.  I    Tbe  Fosslcker, 

A  Fair  Colonist 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By     THOMAS      HARDY. 
Vnder  the  Greenwood  Tree. 


By  JULIAN 
Garth.        |     Dust 
BUlea  Quentin. 
Bebasuan  Stroma. 
Spectre  of  Camera. 


HAWTHORNE. 
Fortune's  FooL 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Mies  Cadogna. 
Love -or  a  Name  I 
David  Poindezter's  Disappearance. 

HEAOON  HILL.— Zambra  tha  DetecUva. 

Mp8.  CASHEL  HOEY.— The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  MPS.  HUNGERFORD. 
A  Modem  Circe.  I  Marvel. 

In  Durance  Vile.  I A  Mental  Btrurgle. 

A  Maiden  all  Forlora.  |  Lady  Vomers  Fligl' 

By  Mp«.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thonleroft's  ModaL     I  The  Leaden  Oaakel 
Self -Condenuied.  |  That  Other  Person. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW.— Fated  to  b^  Fret. 

By  WILLIAM  JAMESON.— My  Dead  Belt 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
Tha  Dark  CoUeen.       |  Queen  of  Connaught 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.  I '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green, 

-      ».  I 


Ighl 


Passion's  Slave. 

By  E. 
PatricU  Kamball. 
Atonement  of 

Dundas. 
Tha  World  Wall  Lost 
Under  which  Lord  t 


BeU  Barry. 
LYNN  LINTON. 


With  a  BUken  Thread. 
Bebal  of  tha  Family. 
"My  Lova  I' 
Zona.  I  Paston  Carew. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 


By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
WaUrdala  Maigbbonrs. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter, 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Ualay  Bnehfon. 


Donna  Qnlzota. 
TheOomet  of  a  BeasoB 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camlola. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 


London:  CHATT9  &  >VINDUS,at4.  Piccadilly,  W, 
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Dy  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  BtII  Eya.  |  Loit  Rom. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
Hew  Republic.       |  Romance  of  19th  Oentniy. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  t  Beuune  I        I  Written  In  Fire. 

Flgbtlng  the  Air.   |  A  Harveet  of  WUd  OaU. 

By  MPS.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK.— The  Dead  Uaa'i  Secret. 

By  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Ufe'i  AConemnt. 
A  Model  Father. 
Joieph'i  Coat. 
CeaU  of  Fire. 
First  Perion  Singular. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
Val  Strange.  |  Hearte. 


TheWav  of  the  World. 
Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
Old  Blazer  •  Hero. 
Bob  Martin  I  Llttleairl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 


CHRISTIE  MURRAY  and  H.  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |  Paul  Jones's  Aliaa. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
By  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A  Qame  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
•  •  Bail  Up  I "  I  Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Ramean.  |  A  Last  Love.  |  A  Weird  01ft. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladles  |  Priuiroie  Path  |  Greatest  Helreu 

By  OUIOA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Btrathmore. 
Ohandos.     |     Idalla. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Oaatlemalne. 
Trlcotrln.      j  Puek. 
FoUe  Farine. 
A  Doff  of  Flanders. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
Pascarel.     |    Hi^a. 
In  a  Winter  City. 

By  JAMES  PAYN 


Ariadne.    I  Moths. 
Friendship  I  PipUtreUo. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbl.    I  In  Maremma. 
Wanda.  |  Frescoes. 
Princess  Nanraxine. 
Othmar.   I  Onilderoy. 
Rnfflno.    I  Syriin. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Wiadom,Wit,  ft  Pathos. 


At  Her  Merc 

A  Woman's  VengeMice, 


Iiost  Sir  Masslngberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
-       -  rcy. 
Vei 
Cecil's  Tryst, 
The  Oiyffards  of  Olyfff . 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead.   |  Halves 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her, 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him 


Mirk  Abbey. 

Mot  Wooed,  but  Won. 

£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We're 

By  Proxy.    [Painted. 

0nder  One  Koof. 

High  Spirits. 

Oarlyons  Year. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

From  Exile. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Casta  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Holiday  Tasks 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

Mystery  ofMlrbridge. 

The  Burnt  Midion. 

The  Word  A  the  WUl. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

Sunny  Stories. 


A  Trying  Patient. 
By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
ftomance  of  Station.  |  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  I  The  Foreigner!. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  RlvaL  |  Gerald. 
RICH.  PRICE.— Miss  Maxwell's  Aflectiona. 

By  MPS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.    Fairy  Wate< 


Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  la  Palace 

Gardens. 
Weird  Stories. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's 

Garden  Party. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


AM£LIE  RIVES— Barbara  Derlng. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.     |  The  Hands  of  Justice. 


By  CHARLES  READE. 


Never  too  Late  to  Mend 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofflngtoa. 

Christie  Johnston*. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  T'rself  in  His  Place 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Live  Little,  Love  Long. 

Fiul  Play. 

CI  jliter  aad  the  Hearth 


Course  of  True  Love. 
Actobiog.  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Htlr. 
A  Woman-Hator 
A  Simpleton.       [face. 
Singleheart  *  DouNo- 
Good  Stories. 
The  Jilt  jReadiao*. 
A  Perilous  Secret. , 


By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks  |  Schools  andScholan. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


On  the  Fok'sle  Head. 
iSSftjKw  to  the  Cap*. 
Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 


Round  th«  Galley  Fir*. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

Book  for  the  Hammock. 

Mystery  of '  Ocesu  Star. 

My  Shipmate  Louise  |  AlbnionaWideWrdeSe*. 

By  ALAN   ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity,      i  The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  St.  Benedict  s.    |  To  his  Own  Master. 
By  G.  A.  SALA.-Gaslight  and  DayUght. 
By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.    I  The  Lion  in  the  Patk. 
One  Against  the  World  |  The  Two  Dreamers. 
Guv  Waterman. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.      I  Sebastian. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Heart  Salvage. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
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OPINIONS  or  THE    PRESS 

ON 

THE     SCALLYWAG 

•Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  never  been  more  entertaininj?  and  sympatlietic  tlinn  In 
liis  clever  work  "  Tlie  Scallywag."  The  book  is  deliKhlful.  An  anomalous 
situ  ition  has  suggested  a  plot  full  of  human  feeling  and  exciting  incident,  and 
"  Tlie  Scallywag  "  stands  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  the  season.'—  Morn i>ii^  Post. 

'It  is  a  bright  sketch  of  modern  charicte'  and  manners,  penetrating  far 
enough  beneath  the  surface  to  touch  the  springs  of  laughter  and  tears.  The 
author's  manner  is  so  liyht  and  buoyant,  that  one  is  carried  along  without  fully 
lealizing  the  great  cleverness  with  which  each  individual  is  sketched,  till  the 
almost  tragic,  certainly  very  pathetic,  though  happy  end.  One  pays  the  book 
the  rare  tribute  of  turning  back  to  look  again  at  the  first  presentment  of  people 
ve  hav(;  come  to  feel  such  interest  in.' — Satiirdiiy  Review. 

'  "  The  Scallywag  "  is  as  good  a  novel  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  published,  and 
of  its  kind,  it  is  as  good  a  novel  as  has  lately  appeared.' — A'et'ieiu  of  Rcvie%vs. 

'"  The  Scallywag  "  has  the  undeniable  recommendation  of  being  exciting, 
lively,  and  readable.  Old  Solomon  is  capitally  conceived  and  thoughtfully 
worked  out.' — Blackwood' s  Mas^azinc. 

'Mr.  Grant  Allen's  story  of  "The  Scallywag"  is  one  which  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  readers  may  enjoy.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'  Tlie  story  has  a  cleverness,  and  a  half-cynical,  half-humorous  breadth  of 
view  that  make  it  interesting  throughout,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  find  many 
readers. ' — Scotsman. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  always  interesting  and  always  readable.  The  colours  on 
his  palette  are  mixed  with  brains  ;  and  a  plot  even  more  impossible  than  that  of 
"  The  Scallywag  "  is  carried  off  triumphantly  by  his  unfailing  ingenuity  and 
admirable  good  temper.  .  .  .  Clear  character-sketching,  bright  dialogue,  and  a 
hundred  clever  hits  at  topics  of  the  day  will  make  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal 
pass  pleasantly  enough.' — Speaker. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  diverting  story.  .  ,  .  Some  of  his  admirers  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  novels  he  has  written,  and  at  any  rate 
it  has  many  good  points.' — At/tencsum. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  as  usual,  has  evolved  an  original  plot.  .  .  .  The  book 
throughout  is  racy  and  readable.  Mr.  Allen  has  a  healthy  scorn  of  flunkeyisin 
in  all  its  varieties,  and  if  his  social  judgments  are  at  times  a  little  scathing,  hi 
makes  amends  for  them  by  genial  good  temper,  sparkling  repartee,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  intimate  within  its  range.' — Leeds  Mercury. 

' ' '  The  Scallywag  "  is  a  delightful  novel,  and  albeit  for  the  most  part  brilliant 
and  lightly  amusing,  it  is  not  without  its  complement  of  tears  and  its  tre- 
mendously dramatic  catastrophe.  Charles  Reade  could  not  have  pictured  the 
wreck  with  its  attendant  incidents  with  truer  skill.' — Sporting  Life. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  a  very  clever  man,  with  much  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  versatile  pen  which  would  enable  him  to  use  that  knowledge  with  fiir 
success  in  almost  any  manner  he  pleased.  .  .  .  We  take  him  up  with  con- 
fidence, for  we  know  that  we  are  liUely  neither  to  be  cheated  of  amusement, 
nor  to  have  our  feelings  unnecessarily  harrowed.  .  .  .  All  this  is  abundantly 
proved  in  "The  Scallywag."  ' — Standard. 

'  "  The  Scallywag"  is  an  extremely  amusing  book.  There  is  one  admirable 
character  in  it,  that  of  the  old  Jew  money-lender,  who  is  drawn  with  force  and 
understanding.  Throughout  the  novel,  Mr.  Solomon  is  a  constant  refreshment. 
The  book  is  of  course  briskly  written.' — Guardian. 

London  :  CIIATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly. 
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THK    SCALLYWAG 


CnAPTER  I. 

IN    WINTEIl    QUARTERS. 


Ar- 
m  a 


*Tj^OR  my  part/  said 
-^      mitage,  '  I  call  hi 
scallywag.' 

'  What  is  a  scally- 
wag ?'  Nea  Blair 
asked,  looking  up  at 
him  from  her  seat 
with  inquiring 
wonder. 

Arniitage  paused  a 
moment,  and  perused 
his  boots.  It's  so 
hard  for  a  fellow  to 
be  pounced  upon  like 
that  for  a  definition 
ofif-hand. 

*  Well,  a  scallywag,'  he  answered,  leauin{^  his  back,  for 
moral  support,  against  the  big  eucalyptus- tree  beside  which 
he  stood,  *  a  scallywag,  I  should  say,  well — well,  is — why, 
he's  the  sort  of  man,  you  know,  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  seen 
walking  down  Piccadilly  with.* 

'  Oh,  I  see  1*  Nea  exclaimed,  with  a  bright  little  laugh. 
'  You  mean,  if  you  were  walking  down  Piccadilly  yourself 
in  a  frock-coat  and  shiny  tall  hat,  with  an  orchid  from  Bull's 
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3  THE  SCALLYWAG 

stuck  in  your  button-hole  I  Then  I  think,  Mr.  Armitage,  1 
rather  like  scallywags.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  brought  her  eyes  (and  eyeglasses)  back 
from  space,  where  they  had  been  firmly  fixed  on  a  point  in 
the  heavens  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  ejaculated  in  mild 
and  solemn  surprise  :  *  But  why,  my  dear  Nca?' 

'  Oh,  because,  Madame,  scallywags  are  always  by  far  the 
most  interesting  people  in  the  world.  They're  so  much 
more  liL'jly  to  be  original  and  amusing  than  all  the  rest 
of  us.  Artists  and  authors,  for  example,  are  almost  always 
scallywags.' 

'  What  a  gross  libel  on  two  liberal  professions  !'  Armitage 
put  in,  with  a  shocked  expression  of  face. 

He  dabbled  in  water-colours  as  an  amateur  himself,  and 
therefore  considered  he  was  very  nearly  implicated  in  this 
wholesale  condemnation  of  Art  and  Literature. 

'  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,*  Madame  Ceriolo  said  with 
angehc  softness,  rearranging  her  j;i/2cc-7ie^,  'I  hate  originality. 
And  I'm  not  very  fond  of  artists  and  authors.  Why  should 
people  wish  to  bo  different  from  their  fellow-ChrisLians  ?' 

'  Who  is  it  you're  calling  a  scallywag,  any  way  ?'  Isabel 
Boyton  asked  from  her  seat  beyond  with  her  clear  American 
accent. 

If  Madame  Ceriolo  was  going  to  start  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion on  an  ethical  question  of  wide  extent,  Isabel  meant, 
with  Philadelphian  practicality,  to  nail  her  dow^n  at  once 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  resolutely  resist  all  attempts  at 
digression. 

*  V/hy,  this  new  man,  Gascoyno,'  x\rmitago  drawled  out 
in  answer,  annexing  a  vacant  chair  just  abandoned  by  a  fat 
old  Frenchman  in  the  background  by  the  caf^,  and  seating 
himself  opposite  them. 

*  It's  a  good  name — Gascoyne,'  Nca  suggested  quietly. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  Miss  Boyton  echoed,  with  American 
promptitude.  *  A  first-rate  name.  I've  read  it  in  a  history- 
book.' 

*  But  a  good  name  doesn't  count  for  much  nowadays,' 
Madame  Ceriolo  interposed,  and  then  straightway  repented 
her.  Anybody  can  assume  a  good  name,  of  course ;  but 
Burely  she  was  the  last  person  on  earth  who  ought  to  have 
called  attention,  just  then,  to  the  facility  of  the  assumption. 
Tor  did  she  not  print  a  countess's  coronet  on  the  top  of  her 
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IN  WINTER  QUARTERS 


lis  !'  Armita;je 


own  card  on  no  better  title?  and  was  nob  hfif  voguo  in 
Eivieran  society  entirely  due  to  her  personal  assertion  of 
her  relationship  to  the  Ceriolos  of  Castel  Ceriolo,  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol '? 

'  Well,  he's  a  nice-looking  young  fellow  enough,'  Nea 
added,  pleading  his  cause  with  warmth,  for  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  Mr.  Gascoyne's  case  now,  and  she  was 
(juite  determined  he  should  have  an  invitation. 

*  Besides,  we're  awfully  short  of  gentlemen,'  Isabel 
Boyton  put  in  sharply.  '  I  haven't  seen  him,  but  a  man's 
a  man.  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  a  scallywag  or  not,  I 
mean  to  go  for  him.'  And  she  jotted  down  the  name  on 
her  list  at  once,  without  waiting  to  hear  Madame  Ceriolo  for 
the  prosecution. 

It  was  seasonable  weather  at  Mentone,  for  the  20bh  of 
December.  The  sky  was  as  cloudlessly  blue  as  July,  and 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  date-palms  on  the  Jardin 
Public,  where  they  all  sat  basking  in  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  great  jagged  peaks  of  the  bare  mountains  in  the 
rear  sliov/ed  distinct  and  hard  against  a  deep  sapphire  back- 
ground. A  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  tallest  and  most  rugged,  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Saracen 
fortress  of  Sant' Agnese  just  caught  the  light;  and  it  was 
to  that  airy  platform  that  Nea  and  Isabel  proposed  thoir 
joint  picnic  for  the  twenty-fourth — the  day  before  Christmas. 
And  the  question  under  debate  at  that  particular  moment 
was  simply  this— who  should  be  invited  by  the  two  founders 
of  the  feast?  each  alternately  adding  a  name  to  her  own 
list,  according  to  fancy. 

*  Well,  if  yoio  take  Mr.  Gascoyne,'  Nea  said,  with  a  faint 
air  of  disappointment  at  losing  her  guest,  '  I  shall  take  Mr. 
Thistleton.' 

And  she  proceeded  to  inscribe  him. 

*  But,  Nea,  my  dear,'  Madame  Ceriolo  broke  in  with  an 
admirable  show  of  maternal  solicitude,  *  who  is  Mr.  Gascoyne. 
and  who  is  Mr.  Thistleton  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  make  sure? 
of  that.  I  haven't  even  heard  their  names  before.  Arc  they 
in  society?' 

'  Oh,  they're  all  right,  I  guess,*  Isabel  Boyton  answered 
briskly,  looking  up  much  amused.     '  Momma  was  talking  to' 
them  on  the  promenade  yesterday,  and  she  says  she  ap- 
prehends Mr.  Thistleton's  got  money,  and  Mr.  Gascoyne's 
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got  brains  if  he  ain't  got  family.  They  can  just  come 
right  along.    Don't  you  be  afraid,  Madame.' 

'  Your  momma's  opinion  is  very  reassuring,  no  doubt,' 
Madame  Ceriolo  continued  dryly,  as  who  liked  not  the 
security,  and  in  a  voice  that  half  mimicked  Isabel's  frank 
Americanism ;  '  but  still,  as  being  in  charge  of  dear  Nea's 
conduct  and  society  while  she  remains  at  Mentone,  I  should 
prefer  to  feel  certain,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  inviting 
them,  exactly  who  these  young  men  are.  The  fact  thcat 
they're  stopping  at  a  decent  hotel  in  the  town  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient.  Such  very  odd  peoj^lc  get  into  good  hotels 
on  the  Eiviera  sometimes.' 

And  Madame  Ceriolo,  measuring  Isabel  through  her  eye- 
glasses with  a  stony  stare,  drew  herself  up  with  a  poker 
down  her  back,  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  stereotyped 
British  matronly  exclusiveness. 

The  fact  was,  having  accepted  the  post  of  chaperon- 
companion  to  Nea  Blair  for  the  winter,  Madame  Ceriolo 
was  laudably  anxious  to  perform  her  part  in  that  novel 
capacity  with  strict  propriety  and  attention  to  detail ;  but, 
never  having  tried  her  hand  at  the  proprieties  in  her  life 
before,  and  being  desirous  now  of  observing  them  to  the 
utmost  letter  of  the  law — if  anything,  she  rather  over-did  it 
than  otherwise. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Armitage,'  Nea  said  mischievously,  *  it's  }  ou 
who're  responsible  for  our  original  introduction  to  the  scally- 
wag and  his  friend.  Speak  up  for  their  antecedents  I  You've 
got  to  account  for  your  acquaintances  to  Madame.'  And  she 
drew  a  circle  with  her  parasol  on  the  gravel-path,  as  if  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  impossibilities  of  his  ever  escaping 
them. 

*  Well,  to  begin  with,  they're  Oxford  men,'  Armitage  said, 
clearing  his  throat  and  looking  dubiously  about  him.  •  They're 
both  of  them  Oxford  men.' 

Madame  Ceriolo's  back  relaxed  somewhat.  '  Oh,  Oxford 
men,'  she  answered  in  an  appeased  voice.  *  That's  always 
something.'  Then,  after  a  pause,  under  her  breath,  to  herself, 
*  Ja  wohl,  ja  wohl !     C'est  toujours  quelquo  chose.' 

It  was  part  of  Madame  Ceriolo's  point,  in  fact,  as  a  cosmo- 
politan and  a  woman  of  the  world,  that  she  always 
thought  to  herself  in  French  or  German,  and  translated 
aloud,  as  it  were,  into  English.     It  called  attention  now 
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and  again  in  passing  to  what  casual  observers  might  other- 
wise have  overlooked — her  Tyrolese  origin  and  her  Parisian 
training. 

*  And  Gascoyne,  the  scallywag,*  Armitage  went  on  re- 
flectively, *  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  tutor  or  something  of  the 
kind  to  the  other  one — Thistleton.' 

Madame  Ceriolo's  back  collapsed  altogether. 

'  An  Oxford  tutor !'  she  cried,  smiling  most  genially. 
'Why,  that's  quite  respectable.  The  pink  of  propriety. 
Tout  ce  qu'ily-a  de  plus  comme  il  faut !  Nothing  could  be 
more  proper.' 

*  I  don't  think  he's  exactly  a  tutor — not  in  the  sense  you 
mean,'  Armitage  continued  hastily,  afraid  of  guaranteeing 
the  scallywag  too  far.  *  I  think  he's  merely  come  abroad 
for  the  vacation,  you  know,  bringing  this  other  young 
fellow  along  with  him  as  a  private  pupil,  to  give  him  a  few 
hours'  reading  and  accompany  him  generally.  I  fancy  he 
hasn't  taken  his  own  degree  yet.' 

*  Then  they're  both  of  them  students  still  ?'  Isabel  Boyton 
interjected.  '  Oh  my  !  Ain't  that  nice !  Two  Oxford 
students  1  You  always  read  in  English  books,  you  know, 
about  students  at  Oxford.' 

Armitage  smiled. 

'  We  don't  call  them  students  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,'  he  said,  with  British  tolerance 
for  Transatlantic  ignorance ;  '  we  know  too  well  what  they 
go  there  for,  Miss  Boyton,  for  that.  We  call  them  under- 
graduates.' 

*  Well,  undergraduates,  any  way,'  Isabel  answered  good- 
humouredly.  She  was  accustomed  to  snubbing.  '  It  don't 
much  matter  what  you  call  them,  I  guess,  as  long  as  they're 
men,  and  come  from  Oxford.  Are  you  satisfied  about  them 
now  in  your  own  mind,  Madame  Ceriolo  ?' . 

Madame  Ceriolo  smiled  her  gracious  little  smile.  She 
was  as  pretty  and  well  preserved  a  woman  of  forty  as  you 
would  wish  to  see  across  a  table  d'hdte  at  dinner  any  day. 

*  If  they're  really  Oxford  men,  and  your  momma  approves 
of  them,'  she  replied,  with  just  the  faintest  little  undertone 
of  malice,  '  I'm  sure  they'll  be  an  acquisition  to  Mentone 
society.  Though  I  could  wish  that  one  of  them  was  not  a 
scallywag,  if  Mr.  Armitage  has  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  name  he  applies  to  him  correctly.' 
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herself ;  even  Transatlantic  freedom  of  speech  has  its  final 
limits.  *  Mr.  Gascoyne's  mine,  and  Mr.  Thistleton's  yours, 
you  know.  So  fire  away,  there's  a  dear.  "  On  Saturday 
,n3xfc — the  pleasure  of  your  company." ' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  the  blonde  young  man  asked  with  a  good- 
liuinourcd  smile.     *  Tennis,  a  hop,  a  dinner,  a  tea-fight  ?' 

'  Oh  dear  no !  only  a  picnic,  Mr.  Thistloton,'  Noa 
answered,  blushing;  a  blush  through  that  clear  rich  olive- 
dusky  skin  is  so  very  becoming.  '  Miss  Boy  ton  and  I  are 
etopping  together  at  the  Hotel  des  Eives  d'Or,  and  we've 
got  up  a  little  entertainment  of  our  own ' 

'  With  momma  and  Madame  Ceriolo,'  Isabel  interposed 
promptly,  to  save  the  convenances. 

'  To  Sant'  Agncse  on  the  hill-top  there,'  Nea  went  on, 
without  noticing  the  interruption.  '  It's  on  Saturday,  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  day  before  Christmas.  Are  you  and  Mr. 
Gascoyne  engaged  for  Saturday  ?* 

'Now,  you're  asking  my  man,  too,*  Isabel  put  in, 
pretending  to  be  vexed ;  '  and  I  was  going  to  WTite  him 
such  a  sweetly  pretty  invitation.' 

'  We're  not  engaged,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,'  Thistleton 
answered,  seating  himself ;  *  I  shall  be  awfully  delighted. 
But  I'm  not  so  sure  about  Gascoyne,  Miss  Blair.  He's  such 
a  shy  sort  of  fellow,  he  won't  go  out.  However,  I'll  convey 
Miss  Boyton's  message  to  him.' 

'  But  the  trouble  is,'  Isabel  said,  glancing  seaward,  *  that 
every  man  Jack  of  us  is  to  go  on  a  donkey.* 

*x\nd  this  meeting  cordially  recognises  the  principle,* 
Armitage  put  in  from  behind,  *  that  every  man  Jack  of  us, 
as  Miss  Boy  ton  so  charmingly  phrases  it,  is  to  engage, 
provide,  hire,  and  pay  for  his  own  animal.* 

'  Where's  Sant'  Agnese  ?'  the  blonde  young  man  inquired, 
looking  about  him  vaguely. 

Armitage  and  Miss  Boyton  pointed  it  out  together  at  once 
(of  course  in  different  places),  and  Armitage's,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  happened  to  be  the  right  one.  Such  is  the  per- 
versity of  men,  that  they  actually  insist  upon  being  usually 
accurate  in  these  unimportant  details. 

'Why,  I  could  hop  that  lot  on  ono  foot,'  Thistleton 
exclaimed  contemptuously.  *  I'll  walk,  Miss  Blair ;  I  don't 
need  any  donkey.* 

*  But  you  don't  understand,*  Armitage  answered,  smiHng. 
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'  At  tho  Gare  at  ten  sbarp,'  Nea  saiJ,  ticking  him  otf  on 
her  hst  of  the  apprised.  '  And  mind  you  order  your  donkeys 
well  beforehand,  for  there'll  bo  a  brisk  demand.  I'lvory 
donkey  in  Meutone  '11  be  in  requisition  for  the  picnic.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  sighed.  *  What  a  character  you're 
giving  us !'  she  exclaimed  lackadaisically.  '  But  never 
mind,  my  child — la  jeunesse  s'amusera.' 

And  she  looked  as  young  and  pretty  herself  when  she 
smiled  as  a  woman  of  forty  can  ever  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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N  hour  later  the  blonde  young  man  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  assisted  by  a 
cigar  and  swinging  a  stout  green  orange- 
stick  in  his  hand,  along  the  Promenade  du 
Midi,  the  main  lounge  of  Men  tone,  towards 
the  Hotel  Continental.  Arrived  at  the 
grand  staircase  of  that  palatial  caravanserai,  the  most 
fashionable  in  tho  town,  he  leapt  lightly  up  three  steps  at 
a  time  into  the  entrance-hall,  and  calling  out,  '  Here, 
you,  sir,'  in  his  native  tongue — for  he  was  no  linguist 
— to  the  boy  at  the  lift,  mounted  hydraulically,  whistling 
as  he  went,  to  the  second  story.  There  he  burst  into  the 
neatly -furnished  sitting-room,  being  a  boisterous  young 
man  most  heedless  of  the  conventions,  and,  flinging  his 
hat  on  the  table  and  himself  into  an  easy-chair  before 
the  superfluous  fire,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  jolly  voice  to 
his  companion  :  '  I  say,  Gascoyne,  here's  games  to  the  fore  1 
I've  got  an  invitation  for  you.' 

His  friend  looked  up  inquiringly.  'Who  from?*  he  asked, 
laying  down  his  pen  and  rising  from  his  desk  to  sun  himself 
in  the  broad  flood  of  light  by  the  window. 

'  A  pretty  American,'  Thistleton  answered,  knocking  off 
his  ash  into  the  basket  of  olive-wood ;  •  no  end  of  a  stunner !' 

•  But  I  don't  know  her,'  Paul  Gascoyne  gasped  out  with 
a  half-terrified  look. 

*  So  much  the  better,'  his  companion  retorted  imperturb- 
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fronting  him  with  a  jerk,  '  that  half  the  women  ono  meets 
v.'ouldn't  bo  only  too  glad  to  marry  tlie  son  and  heir  of  a 
British  Lar ' 

Before  ho  could  utter  the  word  that  was  gur^'ling  in  his 
tliroat,  however,  Gascoyne  had  clapped  liirf  hand  upon  tliat 
imprudent  mouth,  and  cried  out,  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
disgust,  '  No  more  of  that  nonsense,  for  heaven's  sake, 
Thistleton !  I  hope  you  haven't  breathed  a  word  about  it 
to  anybody  here  in  Mentone  ?  If  j'ou  have,  I  think  I  shall 
die  of  shame.  I'll  take  the  very  next  train  back  to  Paris,  I 
swear,  and  never  come  near  either  you  or  the  place  again  as 
long  as  I  live.' 

Tiiistleton  sat  down,  red-faced,  but  sobered.  '  Honour 
bright,  not  a  word!'  he  answered,  gazing  hard  at  his  com- 
panion. '  I've  never  so  much  as  even  alluded  to  it.  The 
golden-haired  Pennsylvauian  was  trying  to  pump  me  all  sho 
knew,  I  confess;  but  I  listened  not  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charmed  she  never  so  wisely  through  her  neat 
little  nose.  I  resisted  the  siren  like  bricks,  and  kept  my 
own  counsel.  Now,  don't  cut  up  rusty  about  it,  there's  a 
good,  sensible  fellow.  If  a  man's  father  does  happen  to  bo 
born ' 

But  a  darted  look  from  Gascoyne  cut  him  short  once 
more  with  unspoken  remonstrance,  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  pulling  down  his  collar  and  flashing  his  shirt-cuffs 
to  imitate  in  pantomime  a  general  air  of  close  connection 
with  the  British  aristocracy. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  Thistleton  slowly 
puffed  his  cigar,  while  Paul  looked  out  of  the  window  in 
meditative  mood  and  scanned  the  blue  bay  and  purple  sea, 
with  Bordighera  shining  white  on  its  promontory  in  the 
distance. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  anybody  to  deny,  as 
you  saw  him  then,  that  Paul  Gascoyne  was  essentially  a 
scallywag.  He  looked  the  character  to  perfection.  It 
wasn't  merely  that  his  coat,  though  carefully  brushed  and 
conserved,  had  seen  long  service  and  honourable  scars ;  it 
wasn't  merely  that  his  tie  was  narrow,  and  his  collar  ddmocU, 
and  his  trousers  baggy,  and  his  shoes  antique  :  it  wasn't 
merely  that  honest  poverty  peeped  out  of  every  fold  and 
create  in  his  threadbare  raiment ;  the  man  himself  had 
sometJung  of  that  shy  and  shrinking  air  which  belongs  by 
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fender  with  a  tolerant  air  of  perfect  contentment  with  all 
mankind  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

'  1  shall  walk,'  Paul  murmured  again,  not  dogmatically, 
but  as  one  who  wishes  to  settle  a  question  off-hand. 

'  Look  here,  now,  Gascoyne,  as  the  Highland  mcenis^tor 
said  in  his  prayer,  this  is  clean  rideeklous.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you're  too  grand  to  ride  a  donkey  ?  You  think  it 
infra  dig.  for  a  B.  of  B.  K. — there,  will  that  suit  you  ?— to 
be  seen  on  a  beast  which  is  quite  good  enough ' 

Paul  cut  him  short  once  more  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

•  It's  unkind  of  you,  Thistleton,'  he  said,  *  to  go  on  1  aip- 
iug  so  often  ou  that  threadbr5.r0  string,  when  you  sec  hew 
very  much  pain  and  annoyance  it  causes  nie.  You  knew 
it's  not  that.  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  proud  not  that  way, 
at  least — what  on  earth  have  I  got  not  to  bo  ashamed  ol  ? 
No,  the  simple  truth  is,  if  you  must  have  it,  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  donkey.' 

'My  dear  fellow!  Why,  it's  only  five  francs  for  tlio 
whole  day,  they  tell  me.' 

Paul  Gascoyne  smiled.  'But  five  francs  is  a  crnsider- 
ation  to  me,'  he  answered,  after  a  slight  mental  reckoning. 
'  Fifty  pence,  you  see ;  that's  four  and  twopence.  Tour  j  i^d 
twopence  is  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  iling  away  for 
nothing  !'  And  he  rearranged  the  logs  on  the  lire  reflectively. 

'Well,  look  here,  Gascoyne:  sooner  than  mor  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  c'o — I'll 
stand  you  a  donkey.' 

Paul  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  and  uneasiness.  His 
colour  deepened.  '  Oh  no,'  he  said.  '  Thistleton,  I  couldn't 
allow  that.  If  I  go  at  all,  I  shall  go  on  my  own  legs,  or 
else  take  a  beast  and  pay  my  own  expenses.' 

'Who's  proud  now?*  the  blonde  young  man  exclaimed, 
with  provoking  good-humour. 

Paul  looked  down  at  him  gravely  from  the  corner  of  the 
mantelpiece  on  which  his  arm  rested. 

'  Thistleton,'  he  said,  in  a  serious  voice,  growing  redder 
still  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  'to  tell  you  tho  truth,  I'm 
ashamed  already  of  how  much  I'm  letting  you  do  for  me. 
When  I  first  arranged  to  come  abroad  with  you,  and  have 
my  expenses  paid,  I  hadn't  the  remotest  conception,  I  assure 
you,  of  what  an  awful  sum  the  expenses  would  come  to. 
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hole  of  "i!?"!"  ^y^^jf.  just  to^eseLe  thk  -"Z""  ''"^^'^ 

J^avo  a  turn  of  .ri"^^'-"'''  'lull 


hole  of  vou^r"'^™^^^'''  ]"st  to  esca,,«  Ar  °/""  'lo^™ 
Bometh  nl  ■'  Ifi  '«  i^avo  a  turn  oft^J^^  J"^"'"'''  'l"ll 
aud  bo  han-rn^  ^  "?^  governor  'd  no  do  ,1,/.     i "•'  ''°"''^"«  o^" 

and  say,  pullin  J„  )„  '  J'^®" ''  what  do  I  d„  ?  \  '°'<=°  "'an 
up  for  mv  „rff  "°  •'"=®'  "  Look  here  it  T  ^  «?  '"  ^"'^ 
A  own  Llt^    examination.      Devi  i»l,    '.^  ^^"^  '°  ''ead 

tes^timo"ia&7h"j'''°"^'  ^'«ady,  '^^e^tmf.?!''  ^'"°^  ^' 
fi-'  in  '  Groat:"  n'exftimf  °l  *'''"^'  S-^o'  ^ml'f f "' 
-e  ,uiet  pUeo  t^^lo^^Z^r'  ^^^^ 


nooM  ran  the  hero 
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iBuppicssing  the  littlo  detail  about  Monte  Carlo,  you  uncler- 
iBtaiid ;  "  he'll  go  for  a  tenner  and  his  own  expenses." 
Kvimt's  tlie  result?  The  governor's  delighted.  Fishts  out 
his  purse— stumps  up  liberally.  Claps  nio  on  the  back,  and 
says,  "  Charlie,  my  boy,  I'm  gratiticd  to  sco  you're  turning 
'over  a  ncsv  leaf  at  last,  and  mean  to  read  hard,  and  get 
through  with  credit."  And  that's  the  real  use,  you  see,  of 
a  vacation  tutor.' 

Paul  listened  somewhat  aghast  to  this  candid  explanation 
of  his  own  true  function  in  the  modern  comnionweolth ; 
then  he  answered  slowly  : 

'  It's  rather  hard  lines  on  the  governor,  I  fancy.  But  I 
suppose  I  can't  interfere  with  that.  Your  arrangements 
with  your  father  are  your  own  business,  of  course.  As  to 
myself,  though,  I  always  feel  a  little  uneasy.  It  may  bo 
all  right,  but  I'm  not  accustomed  to  such  a  magnilicent  scale 
of  expenditure,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  either  you  or  him 
to  any  unnecessary  expense  in  the  matter  of  my  living.' 

Thistleton  threw  back  his  head  once  more  on  the  easy- 
chair,  and  mused  aloud : 

*  What  a  conscience  1  what  a  conscience!  I  believe  you 
wouldn't  spend  an  extra  sixpence  you  could  possibly  save  if 
your  life  depended  upon  it.' 

'  You  forget,'  Paul  cried,  *  that  I  have  special  claims  upon 
me.' 

The  peculiar  stress  be  laid  upon  that  emphatic  word 
'  claims  '  might  have  struck  anybody  less  easy-going  than 
Charlie  Thistleton,  but  the  blonde  young  man  let  it  escape 
his  attention. 

*  Oh,  I  know  v/hat  you  mean,'  lie  retorted  carelessly. 
'  I've  heard  that  sort  of  thing  from  lots  of  other  fellows 
before.  '  Slender  means — the  governor  poor — heavy  expense:! 
of  college  life — homo  demands — a  mother  and  sisters.' 

'  I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  only  that,'  Paul  ejaculated  fer- 
vently. '  A  mother  and  sisters  I  could  easily  put  up  with. 
J  Jut  the  claims  upon  inc  are  far  more  serious.  It's  a  duty  I 
owe  to  Somebody  EUe  not  to  spend  a  single  penny  I  can 
help,  unnecessarily.' 

*By  Jove  I'  the  blonde  young  man  exclaimed,  waking  up. 


No 


0  engaged  ? 


Engaged ! 


*o"n 


somewhat  bitterly. 


Or  married?' 
Married  !     No,  no.     Is  it  likely  ?'  Paul  cried, 
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'  The  golden-haired  Pennsylvanian's  a  jolly  good  invrst* 
ment,  I  should  say,'  Thistleton  went  on  meditatively.  *  Boll- 
ing  in  coin.  A  mint  of  money.  She'll  be  really  annoyed, 
too,  if  you  don't  come  to  her  picnic,  and,  what's  more,  ride 
a  donkey.' 

'  Is  she  rich  ?'  Paul  asked,  with  sudden  and  unexpected 
interest,  as  if  a  thought  had  instantly  darted  across  his 
brain. 

•  Eich  1  Like  Croesus,  so  Armitage  tells  me.  Rich  as 
Pactolus.  Rich  as  wedding-cake.  Rich  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  avarice' 

Paul  moved  from  his  place  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece, fiery  red  in  the  face  now,  and  strolled  as  carelessly  as 
he  could  across  the  room  to  the  window.  Then  he  opened 
his  purse,  counted  the  money  furtively,  and  made  a  short 
mental  calculation,  unobserved.  At  the  end  of  it  he  gave  a 
very  deep  sigh,  and  answered  aloud,  with  a  wrench  : 

•  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go.  It's  a  precious  hard  pull ; 
for  I  hate  this  sort  of  thing  ;  but,  then,  I  have  claims — very 
special  claims  upon  me.' 

'  Still,  you'll  go,  anyhow?'  Thistleton  asked  once  mora 

•  Yes,  I'll  go,'  Paul  answered,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  tooth  drawn. 

'  And  you'll  ride  a  donkey?' 

'  I  suppose  T  must,  if  the  golden-haired  Pennsylvanian 
absolutely  insists  upon  it.  Anything  on  earth  where  duty 
calls  one.' 

And  he  sank,  weaiiod,  into  the  chair  by  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AL   FRESCO. 

ATURDAY  dawned  as 
lovely  a  morning  aa 
the  founders   of    the 
feast    could    possibly 
have  wished   it.      It 
was  a  day  to  order. 
Not  a  touch  of  mistral 
embittered    the     air. 
The  sea  shone  liquid 
blue,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple    dimpling     its 
surface ;     the    great 
gray    peaks    loomed 
clear  and  distinct  in 
hard  outline   against 
a    solid    blue    Hrma- 
ment.     It  is  only  on 
the  Eiviera  that  you 
get  that  perfect  defi- 
niteuess  and  contrast 
of  colour.   Everything 
looked  sharp  as  in  an 
early  Italian  picture, 
with  an  early  Italian  sky  of  uniform  hue  to  throw  up  and  in- 
tensify the  infinite  jags  and  tatters  of  the  mountain  profile. 
At  ten  sharp  the  first  arrivals  began  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  shouts  of  derision  on  the  road  by  the  station. 
Thistleton  and  Gascoyne  were  among  the  earliest  on  the 
scene.    Punctuality,  the  blonde  young  man  remarked,  was 
one  of  his  companion's  most  hopeless  faihngs.     As  they 
trotted  up  upon    their   mettlesome    steeds — Paul's    more 
mettlesome,  in  fact,  than  was  either  seemly  or  agreeable — 
they  found  Armitage  with  four  ladies  in  tow  drawn  up  in  a 
hollow  square  to  receive  them.     Boys  with  the  provisions 
stood  expectant  at  the  side,  and  Paul  noticed  with  a  distinct 

tingo  of  a^ve  that  from  om  of  the  baskets  several  necks  of 
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bottles  protruded,  wired  and  tied,  and  covered  with  gold  or 
silver  tissue.  Then  the  picnic  would  actually  run  to  cham- 
pagne I  What  unbridled  luxury  1  The  golden-haired  Penn- 
sylvanian  must,  indeed,  as  Thistleton  had  declared,  be  rich 
as  Pactolus ! 

A  stern  sense  of  duty  induced  Paul  to  look  around  the 
group  for  that  interesting  personage.  Unaccustomed  to 
society  as  he  was,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  being 
introduced  from  the  back  of  a  restive  donkey,  ho  was  at 
first  aware  merely  of  a  fiery  heat  in  his  own  red  face  and  a 
confused  blurr  of  four  perfectly  unabashed  and  smiling 
ladies.  Four  names  fell  simultaneously  on  his  unheeding 
ear,  of  the  sound  of  which  he  caught  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  vague  sense  that  one  was  Madame  Somebody, 
and  that  two  of  the  rest  were  Miss  Whatsername  and  her 
momma.  A  clear  sharp  voice  first  roused  him  to  something 
like  definite  consciousness.  *  Mr.  Gascoyne's  my  guest,  Nea,' 
it  said,  in  a  full  and  rich  American  accent,  which  Paul  had 
hardly  ever  before  heard,  *  and  Mr.  Thistleton's  yours.  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  you've  just  got  to  come  and  ride  up  right  along- 
side of  me.  And  I'll  trouble  vou  to  look  after  the  basket 
with  the  wine  in  it.* 

So  this  was  the  golden-haired  Pennsylvanian !  Paul 
glanced  at  her  shyly,  as  who  meets  his  fate,  and  an- 
swered with  what  courage  he  could  summon  up,  '  I'll  do  my 
best  to  take  care  of  it,  but  I  hope  I'm  not  responsible  for 
breakages.' 

The  lady  in  the  deer-stalker  hat  beyond — not  the  Penn- 
sylvanian— turned  to  him  with  a  quietly  reassuring  smile. 

*  What  a  glorious  day  we've  got  for  our  picnic  !'  she  said, 
flooding  him  with  the  light  of  two  dark  hazel  eyes ;  '  and 
what  splendid  fun  it'll  be  going  all  that  way  up  on  donkeys, 
won't  it  ?' 

For  those  hazel  eyes  and  that  sunny  smile  Paul  would 
have  forsworn  himself  before  any  court  of  justice  in  all 
England  with  infinite  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
disliked  donkey-riding — he,  who  could  clear  a  fence  with 
any  man  in  Oxford — but  he  answered  sinfully  (and  I  hope 
the  recording  angel  omitted  to  notice  the  transgression), 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful ;  ai  d  with  such  lovely 
views,  too !  The  look-out  from  the  summit  must  be  some- 
thing too  charming  for  anything.'    After  which  unwonted 
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outburst  of  society  talk,  lost  in  admiration  of  his  own  bril- 
liancy, he  relapsed  once  more  into  attentive  silence. 

Nea  Blair  had  never,  indeed,  looked  more  beautiful.  The 
tailor-made  dress  and  the  unstudied  hat  suited  her  simpla 
girlish  beauty  to  a  T.  Paul  thought  with  a  sigh  how  happy 
he  could  have  been  had  the  call  of  duty  led  him  thither, 
instead  of  towards  the  service  of  the  golden-haired  Pcnn- 
sylvanian. 

One  after  another  the  remaining  guests  struggled  up  piece- 
meal ;  and  when  all  were  gathered  together — a  quarter  of  an 
hour  behind  time,  of  course — for  they  were  mostly  ladies — 
the  little  cavalcade  got  itself  under  way,  and  began  to  mount 
the  long  steep  staivs  that  lead  from  the  Borrigo  valley  to  the 
Fcarped  hog's  back  which  separates  the  Val  des  Chataigners 
from  the  Valdes  Primevcres.  To  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  his  mount,  that  first  expedition  into  those  glorious 
mountains  was  one  of  almost  unmixed  delight.  As  they 
threaded  their  way  in  loag  single  file  across  the  wooded  col 
ill  at  divided  the  ravines,  he  looked  down  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  into  the  gracious  deep  gorges  on  either  side,  each 
traversed  by  the  silver  thread  of  torrent,  and  reflected  to 
himself  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure  that  he  had  never  known  the 
world  was  so  beautiful. 

'  Oh  my!  ain't  it  just  lovely?*  Miss  Boy  ton  called  out  to 
him  from  behind,  for  he  was  sandwiched  in  between  her  and 
Nea  Blair ;  *  and  ain't  they  jest  elegant,  the  lemon-trees  in 
the  valley  there  1' 

*  Which  are  the  lemons?'  Paul  asked, half  dubious,  fortho 
ravine  was  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  very  names 
he  knew  not. 

*  Why,  the  awfully  green  trees  on  the  terraces  down  below,' 
Isabel  Boyton  answered,  a  little  offhandedly. 

*  And  the  silvery  gray?'  Paul  inquired  with  some  hesitation. 
'  Are  they  olives,  I  wonder  ?' 

*  Of  course  they're  olives,'  the  American  answered,  with 
some  little  asperity.  '  I  guess  you've  never  been  along  this 
way  before,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  have  you?' 

*  It's  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe  I've  ever  been  out  of  England,' 
Paul  answered  humbly;  *  and  everything  is  so  strange,  I  find 
I've  a  great  deal  to  learn  all  at  once— to  learn  and  to  re- 
member.' 

'But  the  olives  are  lovely,  arqn't  they?'  Neg.  Bl^ir  re- 
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marked,  turning  round  upon  him  with  that  sunny  smile  of 
hers  for  a  moment.  '  Lovelier  even  than  your  own  willows 
round  about  Iffley,  I  think — if  anything  on  earth  can  be 
lovelier  than  dear  old  Oxford.' 

*  Then  you  know  Oxford  ?'  Paul  exclaimed,  brightening  up 
at  once. 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  had  a  brother  a  few  years  ago  at  Oriel.  And 
I  know  Mrs.  Douglas,  the  wife  of  the  Professor.' 

'  I  wish  Pd  had  a  brother  at  Oxford  College,'  Miss  Boyton 
put  in  parenthetically,  urging  on  her  donkey;  'I'd  have  made 
him  take  me  along  and  introduce  me  to  all  his  aristocratic 
acquaintances.  I  mean  some  day  to  marry  one  of  your 
English  noblemen.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  catch  an  eail, 
and  be  Lady  Isabel  Something.' 

'But  you  couldn't  bo  Lady  Isabel  by  marrying  an  earl,' 
Paul  answered,  smiling  a  very  curious  smile.  '  In  that  case, 
of  course,  you'd  be  a  countess.' 

*  Well,  a  duke,  then,'  Miss  Boyton  answered,  imperturbable, 
•  or  a  marquis,  or  a  viscount,  or  whatpver  other  sort  of  noble- 
man was  necessary  to  make  me  into  Lady  Isabel.' 

/  Paul  smiled  again.  *  But  none  of  them,'  he  said,  '  could 
make  you  Lady  Isabel.  You'd  be  Lady  Somebody,  you 
know — Lady  Jones,  for  example,  or  Lady  Smith,  or  Lady 
Cholmondeley.' 

*  Or  Lady  Gascoyne  :  that  sounds  jest  lovely,*  Miss  Boy- 
ton interposed  with  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity. 

Paul  started  at  the  sound,  and  scanned  her  close.  His 
ears  tingled.  Was  she  really  as  innocent  and  harmless  as 
she  looked,  or  had  it  somehow  come  round  to  her — but  oh, 
no  ;  impossible !  '  Yes,'  he  went  on  quietly,  without  noticing 
the  interruption  ;  '  but  you  must  be  born  a  duke's  or  an  earl's 
or  marquis's  daughter,  to  be  called  Lady  Isabel.' 

Miss  Boyton's  ccwntenance  fell  not  a  little. 

'  Is  that  so  ?'  she  exclaimed  plaintively.  '  You  don't  toll, 
really !  Then  I  can't  be  Lady  Isabel,  no  matter  who  I  married  ?' 

'  No  matter  whom  you  married,'  Paul  answered  with  the 
stern  precision  of  Lindley  Murray  and  a  British  Peerage  in 
equal  proportions. 

'  Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  jest  too  bad  I'  Isabel  Boyton 
exclaimed  with  deep  mock  pathos.  *  Say,  Nea,  Mr, 
Gascoyno's  crushed  the  dream  of  my  life.  I  don't  care  a 
cent  to  bo  Lady  Somebody  if  I  can't  be  Lady  Isabel.    Ar'l 
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I  can't  bo  Lady  Isabel  whoever  I  marry.     I  call  it  jest 
heartrending.' 

'  Won't  an  honourable  or  a  courtesy-lord  do  as  well  ?'  Nea 
asked,  laughing. 

'  Oh  my,  no!'  Isabel  answered  promptly;  though  what 
manner  of  wild-beast  a  courtesy-lord  might  be  she  hadn't  the 
faintest  conception.  I'd  most  as  soon  go  back  to  Philadel- 
phia again,  returned  empty,  and  marry  a  stockbroker.  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  Lady  Isabel  or  nothing.' 

'  Then  I'm  afraid,'  Paul  said  with  a  faint  little  smile,  '  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you.' 

•  But  if  it  were  only  to  make  her  plain  "  My  Lady,"  now  !' 
Nea  put  in  laughingly.  V 

Paul  laughed  in  return — an  uneasy  laugh.  They  had 
just  reached  one  of  the  sudden  steep  ascents  where  the  sure- 
footed little  donkeys,  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  in 
their  stout,  small  legs,  climb  up  the  bare  rocks  like 
mountain  goats,  with  their  human  burdens  jerking  in  the 
saddles  like  so  many  meal-bags.  '  How  the  little  beasts 
grimp  I'  Paul  cried,  half  surprised ;  '  such  plucky  little 
creatures,  and  so  strong  for  their  size  I  They're  really 
wonderful !' 

•That's  a  good  word — "grimp,"'  Nea  answered  from  in 
front.     '  Is  it  pucker  English,  I  wonder?' 

'  I  do  admire  it,'  Isabel  Boyton  replied  from  behind. 
'  Here,  get  up,  donkey.  My  Arab  steed  don't  carry  me 
regularly.' 

Just  at  that  moment  a  loud  cry  of  '  Ach  Himniel  I' 
resounded  from  the  forefront  of  the  cavalcade,  where 
Madame  Ccriolo  led  the  way — Madame  Ceriolo,  even  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  never  forgot  to  keep  up  her 
I'rench  and  German — followed  next  instant  by  a  sharp 
•  Mon  Dieu !  quelle  affreuse  petite  bete  !'  and  the  shambling, 
scrambling  noise  of  a  fallen  donkey  endeavouring  to  recover 
itself. 

Paul  and  Armitago  were  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  to  pick 
up  Madame  Ceriolo  and  her  unhappy  mount.  Madame 
made  the  most  noise,  but  Blanchette,  the  donkey,  had 
received  by  far  the  mo^^t  injury.  The  poor  little  beast's 
knees  were  cut  and  bleeding,  'Je  I'ai  couronn6e,  la 
mechante,'  Madame  said  carelessly,  and  Paul  saw  at  a 
glance  it  would  be  quite  unable  to  continue  the  journey. 
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Ir.'s  an  ill  wind,  however,  that  blows  nobody  good.  Paul 
bcized  the  opportunity  to  effect  a  double  stroke  of  business 
— to  do  a  politeness  to  Madame  Ceriolo  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
onus  of  his  own  donkey.  Almost  before  she  could  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  or  any  other  man  of  the  party  equally 
gallant  or  equally  uncomfortable  could  anticipate  him,  he 
had  shifted  the  side-saddle  from  poor,  patient,  shivering, 
broken-kneed  Blanchetto,  and  transferred  it  forthwith  to  the 
bigger  beast  he  himself  had  been  riding.  '  Merci,  monsieur, 
raerci ;  millo  remerciments,'  Madame  cried,  all  smiles,  as 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  equanimity  and  her  company 
manners.  '  And  you,  you  little  brute,'  turning  to  poor 
Blanchette  and  shaking  her  wee  gloved  fist  angrily  in  its 
face,  *  you  deserve  to  be  whipped,  to  be  soundly  whipped, 
for  your  nasty  temper.' 

'  The  poor  creature  couldn't  help  it,'  Paul  murmured 
quietly,  tightening  the  girths ;  *  the  road's  very  steep  and 
very  slippery,  you  can  see.  I  don't  wonder  they  sometimes 
come  an  awful  cropper  I' 

'By  Jovel'  Armitage  said,  watching  him  as  he  fastened 
the  buckles  and  bands,  *  what  a  dab  you  are  at  donkeys, 
really,  Gascoyne !  You  do  it  like  a  groom  !  you've  missed 
your  vocation.' 

Paul  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  '  I've  been 
used  to  horses,'  ho  answered  quietly.  Then  he  turned  back 
without  another  word  to  take  his  place  on  foot  beside  Nea 
Blair  and  Isabel.  *  Here,  boy,'  he  called  out  to  one  of  the 
drivers  quickly,  '  hand  me  that  basket :  I'll  take  it  on ;  and 
go  down  to  Mentone  with  this  poor  little  beast.  She'll  need 
looking  after.' 

Ho  spoke  in  French  fluently,  and  Nea  turned  in  surprise. 

*  Why,  you  said  you  had  never  been  abroad  before  I'  sho 
exclaimed,  taken  aback.  '  And  now  you  talk  like  a  regular 
houUvardicr.  Were  you  born  Parisian,  or  did  you  acquire 
it  by  a  miracle  ?' 

'  I've  had  great  opportunities  of  talking  French  at  home,' 
Paul  answered,  a  little  embarrassed.  '  We — a — we  ahvaya 
had  a  Frenchwoman  in  the  family  when  I  was  a  child.' 

*  A  governess  ?'  Nea  suggested. 

..  '  Well,  no.    Not  exactly  a  governess.' 
.     *  A  bonne,  then  ?' 

*  No,  not  quite  a  bonne,  either,'  Paul  replied  j  uthfully. 
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Then,  a  happy  thought  seizing  him  oa  the  moment,  ho  con- 
tinued, with  truth,  *  She  was  a  lady's-maid.' 

After  that  he  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  while,  feeling 
painfully  conscious  in  his  own  mind  that  his  subterfuge  was 
a  snobbish  one.  For  though  ho  only  meant,  himself,  to 
evade  a  dilliculty,  ho  saw  at  once  that  Nea  Blair  would 
vnderstand  him  to  mean  a  lady's-maid  of  his  mother's. 
And  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  mother  having  ever  possessed 
that  ornamental  adjunct — why,  the  bare  idea  of  it  was 
simply  ridiculoufik 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

AT   SANT'   AGNESB. 

NCE  restored  to  the  free  use  of  his  own 
two  legs,  Paul  Gascoyne  was  himself 
again.  As  the  one  member  of  the  party, 
except  the  donkey-boys,  who  went  afoot,  he 
was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in  waiting 
upon  everybody.  What  prodigies  of  valour 
did  he  not  perform  in  hauling  fat  old  Mrs.  Newton's  donkey 
up  the  steepest  bits,  or  in  shpping  down  round  the  sharpest 
corners  to  help  Nea  Blair  safely  round  some  diflicult  gully  I 
What  useful  services  did  he  not  lavish  on  the  golden-haired 
Pennsylvanian  and  her  shrivelled  mamma,  walking  by  their 
sides  where  the  ledges  were  narrowest  and  calming  their 
fears  where  the  rocks  towards  the  slope  were  loosest  and 
most  landslippy  I  How  he  darted  from  the  rear  up  short- 
cuts of  the  zigzags,  and  appeared  in  front  again,  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  on  some  isolated  boulder,  to  encoura^  and 
direct  their  doubtful  footsteps  I  How  he  scrambled  over 
inaccessible  faces  of  cliff  to  fetch  some  fern  or  flower  for 
Nea,  or  to  answer  some  abstract  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  minor  side-paths  from  Isabel  Boy  ton ! 
He  was  a  good  climber,  and  he  enjoyed  the  climb — though 
he  feared  for  his  old  boots  and  his  carefully-conserved 
trousers. 

The  road  was  long — Sant'   Agnese  stands  some  three 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level — but  at  every  turn  the  views 
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grew  lovelier,  and  the  sense  of  elation  in  the  mountain  air 
more  distinct  and  delicious.  They  passed  from  the  region 
of  olives  into  the  zone  of  pine  woods,  and  then  again  into 
that  of  bare  white  rock,  scarcely  terraced  here  and  there  by 
Proven9al  industry  to  support  a  few  stunted  vines  and 
undersized  chestnut-trees.  The  path  wound  slowly  up  the 
Bides  of  a  stony  ravine,  and  then  mounted  in  a  series  of 
sharp  elbows  the  sheer  peak  itself,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
cries  of  Franco-German  distress  from  Madame  Ccriolo  and 
shrill  Transatlantic  exclamations  of  horror  from  the  golden- 
haired  Pennsylvanian.  At  last  they  reached  the  goal  of 
their  pilgrimage — a  rocky  platform  high  up  the  last  peaks 
of  the  jagged  mountain,  with  a  gray  Ligurian  village  just 
clinging  to  the  slopes,  and  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
still  grayer  wall  of  bare  rock  that  rose  above  it  in  sharp 
tors  and  weather-worn  chimneys  against  the  deep  blue 
heaven. 

*  "What  a  glorious  view  !*  Nea  Blair  exclaimed,  as  they 
looked  down  unexpectedly  on  the  northern  side  into  a  pro- 
found and  naked  basin  of  rock,  at  whose  bottom  the  Borrigo 
torrent  roared  and  brawled  amid  its  scattered  boulders. 
*  And  what  magnificent  great  peaks  away  across  the  valley 
there  I' 

*  I  guess  we'd  better  fix  up  lunch  on  that  flat  piece  by  the 
chapel,'  Isabel  Boyton  remarked  with  Occidental  practica- 
bility, spying  out  forthwith  the  one  patch  of  tolerably  level 
ground  within  reach  of  the  village.  It  was  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  covered  with  that  rare  object  in  the  Proven9al 
Alps,  a  carpet  of  turf,  and  projecting  from  the  main  range 
far  into  the  semicircle  of  the  deep  rock-basin. 

*  We'll  fix  it  up  right  away,'  Madame  Ceriolo  answered 
with  good-natured  mimicry.  Madame  Ceriolo  had  the 
natural  talent  for  languages  which  seems  to  go  inseparably 
with  the  role  of  Continental  adventuress,  and  she  spoke 
American  almost  as  well  and  with  almost  as  good  an  accent 
as  she  spoke  her  other  alternative  tongues.  '  If  your 
momma  and  Mrs.  Newton  '11  set  themselves  down  right 
here,  and  make  themselves  comfortable,  Mr.  Gascoyne  and 
I  will  jest  unpack  the  baskets.  Come  along  here,  Nea,  we 
want  you  to  help  us.  Miss  Boyton,  you  get  the  plates  and 
things  ready,  will  you  ?' 

I'or  a  few  minutes  tliey  were  busy  arranging  everything, 
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Armitagc,  the  blonde  young  man,  and  Paul  rendering  all 
due  assistance ;  and  Paul  was  aware  in  an  indefinite  way 
that  Madame  Ceriolo  was  somehow  anxious  to  keep  him  off 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  golden-haired  Pennsylvanian. 
But  as  this  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  conversing  more 
with  Nea,  and  as,  duty  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he 
very  much  preferred  Nea  to  the  heiress  of  Pactolus,  he  by 
no  means  resented  Madame's  obvious  anxiety  in  this  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  he  salved  his  conscience  with  the  reflection 
that  it  was  Madame  rather  than  inclination  that  kept  him 
away  from  the  lady  of  the  golden  hair  and  prospects. 

Such  a  picnic  as  that  December  morning's  Paul  had 
never  before  borqe  a  part  in.  There  were  dishes  from 
Rumpelmayer's,  cunningly  compounded  of  aspic  and  olives, 
whose  very  names  he  had  not  so  much  as  heard,  but  whereof 
the  rest  of  the  party,  more  instructed  in  cookery,  talked 
quite  glibly.  There  were  curious  salads,  and  garnishings  of 
crayfish,  and  candied  fruits  and  pastry  and  nougat  of  artistic 
manufacture.  There  was  much  champagne,  and  vintage 
clarets,  and  Asti  moussctix  for  those  who  liked  it  sweet,  and 
green  chartreuse  poured  from  a  Cantagalli  bottle.  For 
though  the  picnic  was  nominally  a  joint  affair  of  Nea's  and 
the  American's,  it  was  Isabel  Boyton  who  contributed  the 
lion's  share  of  the  material  provision,  which  she  insisted 
upon  doing  with  true  Western  magnificence.  The  lunch 
was  so  good,  indeed,  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature  went 
unnoticed  by  comparison.  They  had  hardly  time  to  look  at 
the  glimpse  of  calm  blue  sea  disclosed  between  the  ridges  of 
serrated  peaks,  the  green  basking  valleys  that  smiled  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  below,  with  th:;ir  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  or  the  flood  of  sunshine  that  poured  in  full  force 
upon  the  mouldering  battlements  of  the  grim  and  wasted 
Alps  in  front  of  them. 

After  lunch,  however,  Paul  somehow  found  himself  seated 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  with  Nea.  They  had  discussed 
many  things — Mentone,  and  the  view,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  village — and  Nea  had  just  told  him  the  strange  old 
legend  of  the  castle  that  clings  to  the  topmost  peak — ^how  it 
was  founded  by  a  Saracen  who  levied  tax  and  toll  on  all  the 
Christian  folk  of  the  country  round,  and  finally  became 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Europe  by  the  beautiful  eyes  of  a 
peasant-girl  whose  charms  had  enslaved  him,  when  suddenly 
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bIig  came  back  plump  to  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 

Eoint-blank  question,  'Where  do  you  Uve  when  you're  at 
ome,  Mr.  Gascoyne  ?* 

'  In  Surrey,'  Paul  answered  vaguely,  growing  uncomfort- 
ably hot. 

*  Surrey's  a  big  address,'  Nca  Blair  answered,  pulling  a 
tiny  rock-rose  from  a  cranny  in  the  precipice.  *  Any 
particular  part — or  do  you  occupy  the  county  generally  ?' 

Paul  laughed,  but  not  with  quite  a  gracious  laugh. 
'  About  twenty-five  miles  from  London,'  he  answered,  with 
evasive  vagueness. 

*  I've  lots  of  friends  in  Surrey,'  Nea  went  on  innocently, 
unconscious  of  the  mental  pangs  she  was  carelessly  inflicting 
on  him.     '  Do  you  know  Hillborough  ?' 

*  Why,  that's  just  where  I  hve,'  Paul  answered,  with  a 
suppressed  start. 

*  Dear  me  ;  how  funny  I  haven't  met  you  I'  Nea  exclaimed 
in  surprise.  '  I'm  always  down  at  Hillborough,  stopping 
with  the  Hamiltons.' 

'  Indeed,'  Paul  responded  in  a  very  dry  voice. 

'  You  mnst  know  the  Hamiltons,'  NeapersisUd,  all  inno- 
cence. '  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton,  of  the  Grange,  at  Hillborough. 
He  used  to  be  Governor  of  Madras,  you  know,  or  somewhere.* 

'  I  know  them  by  name,  of  course,'  Paul  admitted  uneasily. 

*  But  not  personally  ?' 

'No,  not  personally.  We — a — we  move  in  different 
circles.' 

'  Then  you  m^Lst  know  the  Boyd-G?Iloways,'  Nea  went  on 
interrogatively. 

*  Only  by  sight.  I  haven't  any  large  acquaintance  at 
Hillborough?' 

*  The  Jacksons  ?' 

'  Colonel  Jackson  I  sometimes  see,  it's  true  ;  but  I  don't 
know  him.  They're — they're  not  the  kind  of  set  I  mix 
with.' 

'  Well,  of  course  you  know  the  rector,'  Nea  exclaimed, 
nailing  him.  '  The  dear  old  Archdeacon — he's  so  nice  with 
everybody.' 

'  He  comes  to  us  occasionally,'  Paul  answered  with  some 
reluctance.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  be  claiming  too  great  an  honour :  *  But  much  more 
often  he  sends  the  curate.' 
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Even  yet  Noa  failed  to  take  in  the  situation,  not  because 
Bbo  was  slow  of  understanding,  but  because  it  was  quite  a 
novel  one  to  ber.  '  Perhaps  you  live  alone?'  she  suggested 
in  p?iplanation. 

Paul  could  put  off  tbe  damning  truth  no  longer. 

'  On  tlio  coutrary,'  bo  said,  '  my  father  and  mother  live 
and  have  always  lived  entirely  at  ]fillborough.  But  they're 
not  in  a  position  to  see  much  of  the  local  society — in  fact, 
they're  not  in  society  in  any  way.  We're  quite  poor  people 
— what  your  friend,  IMr.  Armitago,  to  use  a  favourite  word 
of  his,  would  call  scallywags.' 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Tiicn  Noa  said  again, 
with  a  becoming  blush  : 

'  Forgive  my  pressing  you.  It— it  never  occurred  to  me.' 
Next  moment  feminine  tact  induced  her  to  change  the 
subject  not  too  abruptly.  '  I  visit  a  good  deal  at  Hillborough 
myself,  and  I  thought  we'd  bo  sure  to  have  acquaintances 
ill  common.  But  I  live  in  Cornwall.  Have  you  ever  been 
in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Cascoyne?  In  summer  it's  almost  as 
beautiful  as  this ;  it  is,  really.' 

•  No,  I've  never  been  there,'  Paul  answered,  grateful  to 
her  for  the  clever  diversion.  *  But  I  shall  hope  to  go,'  ho 
added  quite  seriously. 

'  Oh,  you  must,  when  I  get  back  again  there  next 
Eimimer,'  Nea  cried  most  warmly.  '  It's  so  awfully  lovely. 
As  soon  as  I'm  well  I  shall  long  to  get  home  again.' 

'You're  not  here  for  your  health?'  Paul  inquired,  catch- 
ing her  up. 

'For  my  health?  Yes,  But  it  isn't  serious.  Not  my 
lungs,  you  know,'  for  Paul  had  laid  his  hand  instinctively 
on  his  chest.  *  Only  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  an  upset 
in  a  boat  last  summer.  I've  no  mother,  and  papa  couldn't 
bring  mo  abroad  himself,  because  of  leaving  his  parish : 
so  he  got  Madame  Ccriolo  to  take  care  of  me.  She's  accus- 
tomed to  travelling — Madame  Ceriolo.' 

'  Where  on  earth  did  he  pick  her  up?'  Paul  inquired  with 
some  curiosity,  for,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  he  was,  Madame  Ceriolo's  personality  had  already  struck 
him  as  a  sufficiently  singular  one  for  her  present  occu- 
pation. 

Oh,  he  heard  of  her  from  a  governess's  agency,'  Nea 
answered  with    much    confidenccw      '  She    had    excellent 
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testinioniala  from  people  of  title.  She's  well  connected. 
And  she's  a  good  little  thing  enough  wlien  you  really  get  to 
know  her.' 

'  I  dare  say/  Paul  answered  in  that  dubious  tone  which 
means,  '  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  wouldn't  bo  rude  enough  to 
contradict  you.' 

What  Nea  said  next  he  didn't  catch,  for  his  ear  was  that 
moment  distracted  by  aside  conversation  carried  on  at  some 
little  distance,  between  Armitage  and  old  Mrs.  Newton. 
They  were  talking  low,  but,  in  spite  of  their  low  tones,  he 
overheard  more  than  once  the  vague  murmur  of  his  own 
name ;  and  that  man  were  surely  more  than  mortal  whom 
the  sound  of  his  own  name  overheard  in  his  neighbours' 
talk  would  not  draw  away  even  from  a  pretty  girl's  unim- 
portant causcric.  lie  listened  without  pretending  to  hear, 
and  put  in  '  yes,'  and  *  no,'  to  Nea's  remarks  h  tort  ct  it 
travcrs.  '  Only  one  family  of  Gascoynes  with  a  "  y  "  and 
without  a  "g,"'  Mrs.  Newton  was  observing;  'and  that's 
the  baronet's.  Old  Sir  Emery  Gascoyne,  the  last  of  the  lot, 
was  very  rich,  and  lived  down  in  Pembrokeshire — in  Little 
England  beyond  Wales,  as  tbcy  call  it  locally.     But  this 

young  man  can't  be  one  of  those  Gascoynes,  because ' 

and  there  her  voice  sank  still  lower.  Paul  strained  his  ears, 
but  could  hear  no  more.  *  So  very  odd,  wasn't  it  ?'  Nca  was 
appealingly. 

'  Extremely  odd,'  Paul  assented  like  a  man,  though  to 
what  particular  proposition  he  was  thus  boldly  committing 
himself  he  really  hadn't  the  faintest  idea;  but,  as  Miss 
Blair  said  so,  he  had  very  little  doubt  it  must  have  been 
positively  ludicrous. 

*  I  stopped  there  once,  at  Gascoyne  Manor,'  Armitage  was 
saying  once  more,  when  next  a  scrap  of  the  conversation 
was  wafted  towards  him  :  '  It  was  in  old  Sir  Emery's  time, 
you  know,  before  the  present  man  came  into  possession. 
The  present  man's  not  a  baronet,  I  fancy;  ah,  no,  exactly 
so ;  that's  just  as  I  thought ;  but  he's  very  rich,  and  will  bo 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  some  day,  I'm  told.  A 
splendid  place,  and  awfully  well  kept  up.  No  sort  of  con- 
nection, you  may  be  pretty  sure,  with  young  Thistleton's 
tutor.' 

Paul's  ears  were  tingling  hot  by  this  time,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  so  far  roused  himself  as  to  under* 
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stand,  when  Nea  said,  'Shall  wo  start  at  once,  then?' — 
that  f'  had  just  beoa  proposing  a  climb  to  the  castle 
ruins,  and  that  he  had  unconsciously  promised  to  accom- 
pany her  on  iicr  scramble. 

'  Certainly,'  ho  said,  coming  back  with  a  start ;  and  they 
rose  at  once,  Madame  Ceriolo  rising  too  to  fulfil  to  the 
letter  her  appropriate  functions  as  contracted  and  paid  for. 

•  Come,'  she  said,  '  Mr.  Thistleton,'  with  her  most  giilish 
smile — and  she  looked  seventeen  when  she  meant  to  capti- 
vate— '  come  and  give  me  a  hand  over  these  dreadful  rocks. 
Mon  Dieu !  quels  rochers !  I  shall  stumble  and  fall,  I  know, 
if  I  haven't  ono  of  the  lords  of  creation  to  lean  upon.' 

As  they  passed  through  the  dark  and  vaulted  alleys  of 
the  quaint  old  town — mere  filthy  mole-tracks,  built  round  on 
either  side,  and  strengthened  with  vaults  thrown  across  from 
house  to  houso  for  greater  stability  in  times  of  earthquakes 
— Nea  glanced  up  quickly  at  the  gloomy  old  roofs,  and  ox- 
claimed  with  a  gay  ease,  '  Oh,  isn't  it  picturesque  I  I  should 
just  love  to  sketch  it.' 

•  Very  picturesque,'  Paul  answered,  looking  down  at  the 
noisome  small  gutters  under  foot,  where  barefooted  children 
scrambled  and  crawled  among  the  accumulated  dirt  of  five- 
and-twenty  centuries,  '  but  very  terrible,  too,  when  you  come 
to  think  that  men  and  women  live  all  their  life  in  it.' 

'  Oh,  they're  accustomed  to  it,'  Nea  replied  lightly,  with 
the  easy-going  optimism  of  youth  and  of  the  comfortable 
classes.  '  They've  never  known  anything  hotter,  I  suppose, 
and  they  don't  feel  the  want  of  it.' 

'  Miss  Blair,'  Paul  said,  turning  round  and  facing  her 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly,  '  that  sentiment's  un- 
worthy of  you.  You're  only  saying,  of  course,  what  every- 
body else  says ;  but  we  expect  something  better  from  you 
than  from  everybody.  Look  at  the  misery  and  dirt  in  wlich 
these  people  live,  and  if  contentedly,  then  so  much  the  more 
terrible.  Discontent  is  the  only  spur  to  improve* men t.  If 
thlBy're  sasisfiod  to  live  as  they  do,  then  they're  so  much  the 
less  huma,u.  and  so  much  the  more  like  the  beatts  that 
perish.  Look  how  here,  on  this  breezy,  open  hill-top,  among 
these  glorious  rocks,  their  houses  are  built  without  sun  or 
air,  turned  only  to  the  filthy,  festering  street,  and  away  from 
the  light  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  They  don't  care 
for  tho  view,  you  say.    Their  viewg  about  views  are,  n^ 
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doubt,  rudimentary.  But  isn't  it  just  that  that's  tho 
saddest  thing  of  all — that  where  they  might  enjoy  so  much 
fresh  air,  and  sunshine,  and  health,  and  beauty,  they're 
content  with  such  gloom  and  dirt,  and  misery,  and  squalor  ? 
You  talk  like  that  because  you  hardly  think  any  class  but 
your  own  is  wholly  human.  I  know  better.  I  know  that, 
up  and  down,  high  and  low,  gentle  or  simple,  all  the  world 
over,  there's  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  men  and  women. 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  terribly  painful  thing  that  they  should 
live  like  this — so  painful  as  to  spoil,  to  my  mind,  the  very 
sense  of  picturesqueness  in  ^all  this  picturesque  dirt  and 
wretchedness !' 

He  turned  round  upon  her  so  sharply,  and  his  words 
flowed  so  quick,  in  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  natural 
eloquence,  that  Nea  Blair  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise. 

'  You're  right,  I  know,'  she  answered  in  a  very  low  voice. 
'  I  spoke  unthinkingly.  I  was  only  saying,  as  you  say,  what 
everyone  else  says.  In  future,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  I  shall  re- 
member to  think  of  it  and  speak  of  it  more  seriously.' 

Paul  blushed  in  return.  He  felt  he  had  allowed  his 
natural  indignation  to  carry  him  away  too  hastily  and 
unreservedly. 

Two  hours  later,  as  he  came  back  alone  from  the  Hotel 
des  Eives  d'Or,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  his  hostess  home, 
he  reflected,  with  some  pangs  of  remorse  to  himself,  that  he 
had,  perhaps,  done  wrong  in  paying  so  much  attention  to 
Miss  Blair  and  so  comparatively  little  to  the  American 
heiress.  Gold,  gold !  he  should  have  gone  for  gold.  It  was 
wrong  of  him,  no  doubt— extremely  wrong,  with  those  heavy 
clainrs  upon  him.  But  then,  how  very  nice  Miss  Blair  was, 
and  how  thoroughly  he  detested  this  hateful  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  and  the  golden  image  I  If  only  his  lot  had  been 
framed  otherwise  !  Marry  for  money — the  hateful  idea  1 
How  much  a  man  must  sacrifice  to  the  sense  of  duty  ! 

On  the  table  of  the  salon  he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him, 
with  the  Hillborough  postmark.  The  handwriting  on  the 
envelope  was  boldly  commercial.  He  tore  it  open.  It  was 
brief  a;ad  succinct.    And  this  was  what  he  read  in  it : 
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*  Mit  DEAR  Paul, 

*I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before  yoii  left 
Oxford,  to  say  that  now  you  {ire  going  abrofid  it  would  be  a 
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great  pity — in  case  you  get  thrown  into  good  society — to 
spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,  as  the  common  saying 
is.  Tiie  time  is  now  coming  when  we  may  begin  to  expect 
to  pull  off  our  coujj,  as  the  sporting  gentlemen  call  it.  Don't 
go  singing  small,  as  you're  too  much  inch'ned  to  do.  Let 
them  know  who  you  are,  and  take  your  proper  position.  At 
the  same  time,  don't  spend  too  much,  and  don't  get  dragged 
into  unnecessary  expenses.  But  keep  up  your  dignity.  For 
this  purpose  I  enclose  a  ten-pound  note,  for  which  kindly 
sign  note-of-hand  herewith,  as  usual.  The  noble  hart,  and 
his  lady  are  well  and  hearty,  and  send  their  respects. 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

*  JuDAH  P.  Solomons.' 


Paul  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  a 
comfort,  at  any  rate,  to  know  he  had  not  done  wrong  in  pay- 
ing five  francs  for  the  beast  which,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
had  never  ridden.  He  entered  it  without  one  qualm  of 
conscience  on  his  accounts :  '  Donkey  for  picnic,  4s.  2d.' 
Tlie  item  might  pass.  If  Mr.  Solomons  approved,  his  mind 
was  easy. 
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THINK,  for  my  part,'  Nea  said  de- 
cisively, enforcing  her  remark  with 
a  dig  of  her  parasol  into  the  gravel 
walk,  *  the  scallywag's  much  the 
nicest  of  the  ■  wo.  But  then,  you 
know,  I  alwayu  did  like  scallywags. 
They've  got  so  much  more  humanity 
and  reality  about  them  than —than 
most  other  people.' 

They  were  seated  once  more,  the 
morning  after  the  picnic,  on  the 
Promenade  du  Midi,  very  stiff  from 
their  ride,  and  full  of  mutual  notes 
of  last  night's  entertainment. 

Madame  Ceriolo  smiled  her  con- 
ventional smile,  as  she  replied  ob- 
liquely :  *  And  yet  the  other  one — je 
ne  me  rappelle  plus  son  nom — oh 
yes.  Mr.  Thistleton :  he's  very  agree- 
able too,  and  probably,  I  should  say, 
an  excellent  parti.' 

'  Oh,  he  ain't  much,'  Isabel  Boyton 
answered  with    Yankee    directness. 
'  He's  a  lot  too  like  a  piece  of  putty  for  me.     Of  course 
he's  a  fine  big  boy,  and  pretty  nice  to  lock  at ;  but  there's 
nothing  in  him.     I'm  down  on  mind,  I  am,  and  the  scally- 
wag's got  three  times  as  much  of  that  as  Mr.  Thistleton.' 
'  He's  clever,  I  think,'  Nea  assented  with  a  nod. 
'  Oh,  yoit  needn't  talk,  Nea,'  the  American  put  in  with  a 
mock-injured  air.     '  I  call  it  real  mean,  the  way  you  walked 
off  with  my  young  man  that  I'd  invited  on  purpose  for  my 
own  amusement,  and  left  me  to  talk  half  the  day  to  that 
pappy,  sappy,  vappy,  big  Englishman,  with  no  more  conver- 
sation in  his  six  feet  six  than  a  ship's  figurehead.    It  was 
jest  downright  ugly  of  her,  wasn't  it,  momma  ?' 
Mrs,  Boyton  was  a  dried-up  old  lady  of  the  mummified 
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American  order — there  are  two  classes  of  American  old 
ladies:  the  plentiful  and  the  very  skimpy— who  seldom 
contributed  much  to  the  interchange  of  thought,  save  when 
her  daughter  called  upon  her  to  confirm  her  own  opinion ; 
and  she  murmured  now  dutifully  :  'If  you  asked  him  for 
yourself,  Izzy,  you'd  a  right  to  'lis  attentions;  but  perhaps 
he  most  thrust  himself  upon  Miss  Blair.' 

'  He  was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  us  all,*  Nea  answered. 
•  In  fact,  he  did  more  than  anybody  else  to  make  everything 
go  off  smoothly.' 

'  I  can't  find  out  who  the  dickens  ho  is,  though,'  Armitage 
broke  in  with  a  sigh.  He  was  an  old  habitud  of  the  Riviera, 
and  had  imbibed  all  the  true  Rivicran  love  for  scandal- 
mongering  and  inquisitiveness.  *  He  beats  me  quite.  I 
never  was  so  utterly  nonplussed  in  all  my  life.  I've  tried 
my  hardest  to  draw  him  out,  but  I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
him.  Ho  shifts,  and  evades,  and  prevaricates,  and  holds 
his  tongue.  He  won't  be  pumped,  hov;ever  skilfully  you 
work  the  handle.' 

And  Armitage  flung  himself  back  in  a  despairing  attitude. 

Nea  smiled. 

'  That's  not  unnatural,'  she  remarked  in  parenthesis. 

*  The  worst  of  it  is,  though,  the  other  fellow's  just  as  reti- 
cent as  he  is,'  Armitage  went  on,  unheeding  her.  '  Not 
about  himself,  I  don't  mean  —  that's  all  plain  sailing : 
Thistleton  j)^?*c's  a  master  cutler  at  Sheflield,  who  manu- 
factures razors  by  appointment  to  her  Majesty  (odd  imple- 
ments for  her  Majesty  !),  and  is  as  rich  as  they  make  them 
— but  about  this  man  Gascoyne,  whom  you  call  "  the 
scallywag."  * 

'  Oh,  say  !'  Isabel  Boyton  interposed  fr:xnkly,  *  if  that 
ain't  real  good  now !  It  was  you  yourself  that  taught  us 
the  word — we  innocent  lambs  had  never  even  heard  of  ib  — 
and  now  you  want  to  go  and  father  it  upon  us  1' 

*  Well,  anyhow,  Gascoyne  seems  to  have  put  Thistleton 
up  to  it  to  keep  all  dark,  for  when  I  try  to  pump  him  about 
his  tutor  he  shuts  his  big  mouth,  and  looks  sheepishly 
foolish,  and  can't  be  got  to  say  a  single  word  about  him.' 

'  What  was  that  Mrs.  Newton  was  saying  to  you  yester- 
(lay  about  there  being  a  Sir  Somebody  Gascoyne  somewhere 
down  in  Soutl)  Wal?s  ?'  ^adarap  Qeriolo  asked  with  languid 
interest, 
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For  a  foreigner,  born  and  bred  abroad,  Madame  Ceriolo'a 
acquaintance  with  English  life  and  English  topography  was 
certainly  something  quite  surprising.  But  then,  you  see, 
her  dear  mamma,  as  she  was  careful  always  to  explain  to 
strangers,  was  English  born — the  daughter  of  a  dean  and 
niece  of  a  viscount.  Very  well  connected  person  on  every 
side,  little  Madame  Ceriolo  !  And  a  dean  is  such  a  capital 
card  to  play  in  society. 

'  Oh,  there  was  a  Sir  Emery  Gascoyne  at  Gascoyne 
Manor,  down  near  Haverfordwest,'  Armitage  explained 
glibly ;  *  a  very  rich  old  gentleman  of  sensitive  tastes  and 
peculiar  opinions.  I  stopped  there  once  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate.  Splendid  old  place — Elizabethan  house — 
delightful  park — square  miles  of  pheasants ;  but  ill-tempered, 
very.  If  this  young  fellow's  related  to  liim — his  next  of-kin, 
heir-at-law,  executor,  assign,  and  so  forth — now's  your 
chance.  Miss  Boyton,  to  pick  up  that  English  title  I  heard 
you  say  yesterday  you'd  set  your  susceptible  American 
heart  upon.' 

The  golden-haired  Pennsylvanian  smiled  resignedly.  '  It 
can  never — never — never  be  Lady  Isabel,'  she  observed  with 
pathos.     '  And  yet  I  feel  somehow  like  running  a  coronet.' 

*  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gascoyne  can  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  these  Pembrokeshire  people,'  Nea  Blair  put  in,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  contrilDuting  at  all  to  the  general 
gossip.  '  He  told  me  his  family  lived  in  Surrey — and,'  she 
added  after  a  moment's  faint  hesitation,  'he  implied  they 
were  by  no  means  either  rich  or  distinguished.' 

'  In  Surrey  ?  Where — where?'  urged  a  general  chorus,  in 
which  Armitage's  voice  and  Madame  Ceriolo's  were  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  say,'  Nea  answered 
simply.  *  I  dragged  it  out  of  him  rather,  and  he  told  me  in 
confidence.* 

*  Oh,  if  it's  got  to  telling  you  things  in  confidence  already,* 
Armitage  retorted  with  a  very  meaning  smile,  *  I  wouldn't 
for  worlds  dream  of  inquiring  any  further  into  the  matter. 
Ell,  Madame  Ceriolo ?    What  do  you  think  about  it  ?' 

Thus  goaded  to  a  reply,  Nea  answered  at  once,  with  a 
very  red  face  :  *It  wasn't  so  very  much  in  confidence  as  all 
that  comes  to.     He  lives  at  Hillborough.' 

'  JlJUbovougb,'  Armilage  repeated  with  a  very  abstruse 
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ivir.  'Tliei,  that'll  exactly  do.  A  friend  of  mine's  a  vicar 
near  Hillbo'-ough — the  very  next  parish,  in  fact,  a  place 
called  Ilipsley — and  I'll  write  and  ask  him  this  very  day  all 
about  the  mysterious  strang(ir.  For  when  a  man  poi^sesses 
a  social  mystery,  it's  a  sort  of  duty  one  owe^  to  society  to 
turn  him  inside  out  and  unravel  him  entirely.  Fellows 
have  no  right  to  set  us  double  acrostics  in  their  own  persons, 
and  then  omit  to  supply  the  solution.' 

'  Hero  they  conie,'  Madame  Ceriolo  cried.  '  The  two 
Oxonians !  You'll  have  an  opportunity  now  to  try  your 
hand  again  at  him.' 

Armitage's  eye  gleamed  like  a  setter's  on  the  trail  of  the 
quarry. 

'  I'll  have  one  more  try,  at  any  rate,'  he  said  with  an  air  of 
viituous  resolution ;  *  his  birth  shall  no  longer  be  **  wropped 
in  mystery,"  like  Jeames  do  la  Pluche's.  lie  shall  tell  us 
all.     He  shall  be  forced  against  his  will  to  confess  his  secret.' 

The  blonde  young  man  approached  them  carelessly. 

'  'Morning,  Armitage,'  he  said  with  an  easy  nod.  Then 
he  hfted  his  hat,  '  Good-morning,  Madame  Ceriolo.  Miss 
Boyton,  I  hope  your  momma's  not  overtired  this  morning.' 

*  We're  all  too  stiff  to  do  anything  on  earth  but  sit  still  and 
scandalize,'  the  pretty  American  answered  with  port  fluency. 
*  We  were  scandalizing  you  two  when  you  hove  in  sight 
round  the  next  block.  I  guess  you  must  have  felt  your  ears 
tingle.' 

Paul  felt  his  tingling  at  that  precise  moment. 

*  What  were  you  saying  about  us '?'  he  inquired  eagerl}^ 
Miss  Boyton  made  a  graceful  and  lady-like,  though  faint, 

variation  on  a  common  gesture  of  street-boy  derision. 

'  Wouldn't  you  jest  like  to  know  ?'  she  responded  saucily. 
'  You  can't  tell  what  things  we've  all  been  hearing  about  you.' 

'  You  can  hardly  have  heard  much  that  was  true,'  Paul 
retorted  with  some  annoyance.  '  Nobody  here  at  Mentone 
knows  anything  of  my  family.' 

'  What,  have  you  no  friends  here  ?'  Madame  Ceriolo 
inquired  astonished.  *  How  very  odd  I  I  thought  every- 
body knocked  up  against  somebody  they  knew  in  Mentone. 
The  world's  so  absurdly  small  nowadays.'  And  she  sighed 
fctlingly. 

Paul  hesitated. 

<  Only  one  lady,'  ho  answered,  after  a  brief  priu^o,     *  A 
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friend  of  my  mother's.    And  I'm  sure  you  haven't  any  of 
you  met  her,  or  else  she'd  have  told  me  so.' 

'  Are  you  all  of  you  game  for  a  brisk  walk  to  Cap  Martin  ?' 
Thistleton  put  in  abruptly,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  indicated.  '  We  must  do  something  to  work  ofif  the 
effects  of  that  infernal  jolting.* 

*  Bar  the  swear- word,  I  quite  coincide,*  Isabel  Boy  ton 
answered, 

'  The  rest  of  us  are  too  tired,  I  think,'  Madame  Ceriolo 
yawned,  gazing  around  her  affectedly,  and  darting  a  very 
meaning  glance  at  Armitage. 

*  I'll  go,'  that  inquiring  soul  responded  promptly,  *  catch- 
ing on  to  it,'  as  Miss  Boyton  afterwards  observed,  like  a 
detective  to  the  traces  of  a  supposed  forger. 

*  You  won't  come,  Nea  ?'  the  American  asked  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

*  I  don't  think  I  can,'  Nea  answered  hurriedly,  looking 
down  at  her  feet ;  *  I  don't  feel  up  to  it.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  on  earth  would  have  pleased  her  better ;  but 
she  didn't  hke  to  walk  with  Paul  after  Armitage's  insinua- 
tions that  he  had  been  quick  in  taking  her  into  his  youthful 
confidence. 

'  Well,  let's  start  at  once,  ihen,'  the  blonde  young  man 
remarked  cheerfully  :  he  was  always  as  cheerful  as  health 
and  wealth  and  good  humour  can  make  one.  *  We've  got 
no  time  to  lose,  I  expect,  if  we  mean  to  walk  out  to  the 
point  and  back  before  lunch-time.' 

As  they  turned  to  set  out,  a  woman  passed  them  very 
unobtrusively;  a  Frenchwoman,  as  it  seemed,  neatly, 
but  by  no  means  fashionably  dressed,  and  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  small  market  basket.  She  looked  at  Paul  very  hard 
as  she  went  by,  but  had  evidently  not  the  least  intention  of 
recognising  him.  The  young  manj  however,  gazed  at  her 
for  a  moment  in  obvious  doubt :  then  something  within  him 
seemed  to  get  the  better  of  him.  He  raised  his  hat,  and 
said,  *  Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle,'  with  marked  politeness. 

*  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Paul,'  the  Frenchwoman  answered 
with  a  respectful  smile,  evidently  pleased  at  his  recognition. 
And  they  both  passed  on  upon  their  respective  errands. 

But  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Madame  Ceriolo  put  up 
her  tortoiseshell  eyeglass — the  eyeglass  she  reserved  for  her 
most  insolent  stores— apd  regarded  the  unobtrusive  French- 
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woman  from  a  distance  with  a  prolonged  scrutiny.  '  Noa/ 
she  said,  turning  round  to  her  charge  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  made  a  profound  discovery,  *  did  you  take  it  all  in, 
cette  petite  com6die-h\  ?  How  simple  I  How  comical  I 
How  charmingly  idyllic  !  He  didn't  know  whether  to  bow  to 
her  or  not,  in  such  good  company ;  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  was  af)  aid  to  cut  her.  Poor  little  simpleton  1  How  very 
fresh  of  him  1  This  is  evidently  the  lady  who  was  his 
mother's  friend,  I  suppose.  She  would  have  saved  him  the 
exposure  if  she  could.  But  ho  hadn't  the  tact  or  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  it.' 

*  He  was  quite  right  to  bow,'  Nea  answered,  growing  hot, 
'  whoever  she  may  be ;  and  I  respect  him  all  the  more  for 
it. 

'But  do  you  know  who  she  is?'  Madame  persisted,  all 
overflowing  with  suppressed  amusement. 

*  No,  I  don't,'  Nea  answered;  'and  it  doesn't  much 
matter.' 

Madame  braced  herself  up,  like  a  British  matron  com- 
peiled  to  announce  a  most  shocking  truth.  '  She's  a  lady's- 
maid  with  a  family  at  the  lies  Britanniques/  she  answered 
shortly. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  after  the  explosion,  in  the  course 
of  which  Nea  and  Isabel  Boyton's  mamma  each  digested  by 
degrees  this  startling  item  of  information.  Then  Nea 
murmured  aloud  once  more,  '  I  always  did  and  always  shall 
like  scallywags.  I'm  glad  Mr.  Gascoyne  wasn't  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  her.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COMMON  PUMP  IN  ACTION. 

HE  square  party  of  pedestrians  turned  away 
along  the  sea-front,  and  then,  taking  the 
main  road  towards  Nice,  struck  off  for  the 
basking,  olive-coloured  promontory  of  Cap 
Martin.  Thistleton  led  the  way  with  the 
Pennsylvanian  heires-^ ;  Paul  and  Armitage 
followed  more  slowly  at  a  little  distance.  Isabel  Bcyton 
had  arranged  this  order  of  mahce  prepense  ;  for  she  was 
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a  mischievous  girl,  liko  most  of  her  countrywomen,  and, 
tliough  not  inquisitive  enough  herself  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  pumping  Paul,  she  was  hy  no  means  averco 
to  see  that  appHcation  of  social  hydraulics  put  into  practice 
for  the  general  benefit  by  a  third  person. 

'  Queer  sort  of  body,  that  little  Madame  Ccriolo,' 
Armitage  began  as  soon  as  they  wore  well  out  of  earshot. 
lie  was  one  of  that  large  class  of  people  who  can  seldom 
talk  about  anything  on  earth  except  some  other  human 
being.  Personalities  largely  outweigh  generalities  in  their 
conversation.  With  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  with  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  heavenly  bodies,  sea  and  land  and  air 
and  ether,  stone  and  soil  and  plant  and  animal,  history  and 
science  and  art  and  letters  to  form  the  text  of  a  possible 
talk,  they  can  find  nothing  to  discuss  except  some  potty 
detail  in  the  trivial  life  of  some  other  fcUow-creaturo. 
That  Mrs.  Jones  has  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Brown,  or  that 
Smith  has  been  blackballed  at  the  Chcyne  Row  Club,  seems 
to  them  a  far  more  important  and  interesting  fact  than  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  or  a  cataclysm  at  St.  Petersburg. 

'  She  seems  good-natured,'  Paul  answered,  without  pro- 
foundly gauging  the  depths  of  the  subject.  It  v/as  the  most 
charitable  thing  ho  could  find  in  his  heart  to  say  about 
her. 

'  Oh,  good-natured  enough,  no  doubt  1'  Armitage  went  on 
confidentially  ;  *  but  what  a  curious  person  for  a  man  of  the 
world  to  think  of  entrusting  the  care  of  his  daughter  to  1' 

'  Perhaps  Mr.  Blair's  not  a  man  of  the  world,'  the  younger 
speaker  replied  with  rare  sagacity  for  his  age.  *  Country 
parsons  are  often  very  simple-minded  people.' 

*  He  must  be  precious  simple-minded  if  he  took  the 
Ceriolo  for  anything  but  what  she  is,'  Armitage  continued, 
sneering.  *  A  brazen-faced  specimen  of  the  cosmopolitan 
adventuress,  if  ever  there  was  one.  But  how  clever,  too 
— how  immensely  clover !  'Pon  my  soul,  I  admire  hor 
ingenuity  !  Having  accepted  a  situation  as  guardian  of  the 
morals  of  an  English  young  lady,  she  rises  to  the  full  height 
of  her  post  with  astonishing  success  and  astonishing  dignity. 
Her  simulation  of  virtue's  something  quite  sublime  in  its 
own  way.  Why,  you'd  hardly  believe  it ;  I  attempted  to 
flirt  with  her  in  the  mildest  possible  manner — I,  who  am  the 
discreetest  and  least  compromising  of  mankind,  a  mountaia 
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of  prudence — and  tho  British  indignation  and  icy  coUhiosa 
with  which  she  repelled  my  gentle  advances  was  truly 
edifying.  No  Belgravian  mannna  that  ever  lived  could  have 
done  it  more  beautifully.' 

'  Perhaps  sho  didn't  care  for  you,'  Paul  suggested  dryly. 
•  Even  a  born  flirt  doesn't  want  to  flirt  with  everybody 
indiscriminately.' 

'Perhaps  that  may  bo  it,'  Armitago  echoed,  somewhat 
crestfallen.  Ilo  was  over  thirty,  and  ho  took  it  ill  that  a 
young  fellow  barely  of  ngo  as  yet  "hould  tlius  calmly  snub 
his  pretensions  to  the  rule  of  lady-killer.  '  J5ut,  at  any  rate, 
her  respectability  is  beyond  reproach.  Being  cast  for  her 
part  by  pure  force  of  circumstances,  she  acjepts  the  situation 
and  plays  it  to  perfection.' 

'  She's  quito  right  to  respect  ^Miss  Blair's  youth  and  inno- 
cence,' Paul  answered  qaietly.  *  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  think 
all  the  better  of  her  for  it.  Jivcn  if  sho  is  an  adventuress, 
as  you  say,  she's  bound,  as  things  stand,  to  do  tho  very  best 
she  can  for  her  present  employer.' 

*  Oh,  of  course,  of  course  !  You  speak  liko  a  book,  a  nico 
little  Sunday-school  book,  with  a  picture  on  tho  cover.  But 
from  the  other  point  of  view,  you  know,  the  thing's  so 
ludicrous.  Her  careful  assumption  of  the  highest  morality's 
so  transparently  absurd.  Whenever  sho  delivers  herself  of 
one  of  her  little  copybook  platitudes,  I  always  feel  inclined 
to  put  my  tongue  in  my  check  and  wink  gently.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it,  though,  she's  devilish  clover.  Sho  can  talk 
every  blessed  European  language  with  equal  ease.  She 
seems,  like  the  famous  prima  donna  in  the  story,  to  have 
swindled  in  every  civiUzed  country  of  the  world — and  also 
in  Germany.' 

Paul  smiled. 

'Her  French  is  certainly  admirable/  he  said.  'Her 
accent's  so  good.     Sho  speaks  like  a  Parisian.' 

Armitago  darted  a  hasty  glanco  at  him  sideways.  So 
that  fellow  pretended  to  be  a  judge  on  French  accent,  did 
he?  That  was  certainly  remarkable.  A  scallywag  on 
accent !  '  But  her  English,  too,'  he  persisted  onco  more ; 
'  what's  still  odder  is  her  English.  Sho  rolls  her  rs  a  little, 
to  be  sure,  and  she  slurs  her  tits ;  that's  only  natural ;  but 
what  admirable  fluency  and  what  perfect  command  sho  has 
of  even  our  slang  and  our  stock  quotations  1     Slie  can  puu 
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and  jest  and  bandy  chaff  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  She  can  bully  a  cabman  or  browbeat  a  landlord 
in  ten  languages.  If  her  name's  really  Ceriolo,  which 
Heaven  only  knows,  the  way  she's  learnt  English  alone  is 
something  to  my  mind  truly  miraculous.' 

'  Her  mother  was  English,  she  says,'  Paul  suggested  in  his 
simplicity.  '  A  clergyman's  daughter,  she  told  me — a  Dean 
Something  or  other.' 

The  older  hand  laughed  at  him  to  his  face.  '  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say,'  he  cried,  with  an  amused  air,  *  you 
believe  all  that?  Oh,  what  charming  simplicity!  Why, 
you  might  as  well  believe  in  the  Countess's  coronet  and  the 
family  legend  and  the  late  lamented  Count  who  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  noble  troop  of  Austrian  sympathizers  by 
an  infuriated  Turk  in  the  war  in  Servia.  No,  no,  my  dear 
fellow.  Don't  you  see  how  cleverly  all  that's  been  arranged  ? 
Madame  has  to  deal  with  a  respected  papa  who  happens  to 
be  an  English  clergyman.  Whatever  or  whoever  the  Ceriolo 
may  be,  she  thoroughly  understands  our  English  Philistinism 
and  our  English  prejudices.  The  respected  papa  won't  en- 
trust his  precious  budding  daughter  to  anybody  who's  not 
a  highly  respectable  married  woman  and  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  Very  well,  then; 
we  can  easily  manage  that  for  you ;  Madame's  mamma 
was  an  English  lady — Anglican,  of  course— yes,  and  clerical 
too — a  Dean's  daughter ;  and  Madame  herself,  though  born 
at  the  ancestral  Schloss  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  was  brought 
up  by  agreement  in  her  mother's  religion.  Could  anything 
be  simpler,  more  natural  or  more  convincing?  And  how 
very  well  planned !  French  and  German,  with  the  Paris 
accent  and  the  Viennese  culture,  and  yet  all  the  advantages 
of  an  English  lady's  care  and  the  precise  and  particular  type 
of  Christendom  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  a  country  clergyman's  daughter  !  By  George,  she's 
deep — extremely  deep  !  But  if  it  were  a  Frenchman  of 
clerical  sympathies  she  had  to  deal  with,  I  bet  you  she'd  be 
a  Parisian  and  a  fervent  Catholic.  Not  too  ddvotc,  you  know, 
nor  austerely  rigorous,  but  as  Catholic  as  a  dame  du  monde 
ought  to  be.' 

Paul  shifted  a  little  uncomfortably  in  his  pea-jacket. 
This  cynic  had  clearly  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study 
and  comprehension  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and   he  read 
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them,  it  seemed,  a  trifle  too  easily.  In  such  a  man's  hands, 
who  was  safe  for  a  moment  ?  Paul  was  afraid  what  the 
fellow  might  screw  and  worm  out  of  him. 

'  The  funniest  thing  of  all,'  Armitage  went  on  after  a 
short  pause,  '  is  that  she  speaks  all  languages  well,  but  none 
exactly  like  a  born  native.  Her  linglish  is  splendid,  but  her 
rs  and  tJis  are  a  trille  German.  Her  Trench  is  good,  but 
her  ns  and  her  ciis  are  a  trifle  English.  Her  Clerman's 
prodigious,  but  her  cJis  and  her  final  gs  are  scarcely  Hano- 
verian. And  she  can't  talk  in  any  one  of  those  languages 
for  five  minutes  at  a  stretch  without  helping  herself  out  now 
and  again  quite  naturally  by  a  word  from  another.' 

'  Perhaps,'  Paul  said,  *  she  lived  as  a  child  in  all  three 
countries.' 

*  Perhaps  so,*  Armitage  repeated  ;  '  but  there's  no  evidence. 
However,  I  mean  in  any  case  to  clear  up  her  history.  I 
was  writing  last  night  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  parson,  who 
knows  Mr.  Blair ;  he's  the  Vicar  of  Hipsley,  near  Hill- 
borough,  in  Surrey' — he  eyed  his  man  close  to  see  the  effect 
upon  him — '  and  I've  asked  him  to  find  out  all  he  can  about 
her.' 

*  Indeed  !'  Paul  said,  never  showing  surprise  by  a  muscle 
of  his  face.  '  I  wonder  you  care  to  take  so  much  pains 
about  so  unimportant  a  piece  of  intelligence.' 

*  Oh,  for  the  girl's  sake,  don't  you  know  I'  Armitage  added 
hastily.  '  Of  course  she's  hardly  a  proper  person  to  have 
charge  of  a  young  lady  alone  on  the  Continent.  Besides, 
one  naturally  likes  to  know  what  sort  of  company  one's 
committing  one's  self  to,  doesn't  one  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  it  much  matters,  as  long  as  they're  decent 
people,'  Paul  answered  evasively. 

'  Ah,  but  that's  just  the  question  at  issue/  Armitage  went 
on,  trying  another  tack.  *  My  man  at  Hillborough  will 
hunt  it  all  up.  He's  a  capital  hand  at  tracking  people  down. 
He  ought  to  have  been  a  detective.  By  the  way,  I  fancy  I 
heard  Miss  Blair  say  you  came  yourself  from  somewhere 
near  Hillborough.* 

'  I  come  from  Hillborough  town,'  Paul  answered  shortly. 

*  Then  you  know  Rimington,  of  course.' 

*  No,  I've  never  met  him.' 

*  Dear  me,  how  odd  1  He's  vicar  at  Hipsley.  And  he's 
BO  very  much  rd^mnda,  as  the  French  say.     Spread  about  at 
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every  tea-C^Ut  and  lunch  and  garden-party  for  twenty  milci 
everywliere  round  llillborough.' 

•  Ye3  ?• 

*  Yes,  really.  You  inust  have  seen  him.  Though  porhiipg 
you  took  him  for  a  layman  or  a  trainer's  assistant.  A  bull- 
doggy-looking  parson — a  regular  dogger,  with  a  taste  for 
loud  tweeds  and  a  most  unclerical  necktie.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  him  well  by  si,i,']it,'  Taul  answered  in  hasto ; 

*  I  only  meant  I'd  never  spoken  to  him.' 

Armitago  altered  the  venue  onc3  more.  '  I've  been  down 
in  tiiat  part  of  the  world  myself,'  lie  went  on  reflectively, 

*  and  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  any  Gascoynes  there.' 

'  IMofct  likely  not,'  Paul  answered  with  energy. 

'  You  spell  your  name  like  the  rembrokeshiro  people,'  his 
persecutor  went  on.  '  It's  a  very  rare  way.  Do  you  liappea 
to  bo  related  to  them  ?' 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  Paul  answered  *Yqb'  with  a  very 
great  effort,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

But  Armitage  was  not  going  to  let  him  off  so  cheap. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  I'  he  exclaimed  with  real  interest, 
for  the  scent  was  growing  very  warm  now.  'Then  what 
relation  are  you  to  the  present  baronet  ?' 

There  was  no  escape  from  it  any  longer.  Paul  gasped  for 
breath.  '  Mr.  Armitage,'  he  said,  turning  suddenly  upon 
him  hke  a  hunted  creature  at  bay,  *  you've  no  right  to 
question  a  stranger  like  this.  My  private  affairs  are  my 
private  affairs.  I  refuse  to  answer.  I  decline  to  say  what 
relation  I  am  to  the  pre  ^en£  Sir  Emery.' 

He  slipped  out  the  words  without  weighing  them  well. 
Armitage  leapt  upon  them  with  the  true  joy  of  the  chase. 

*  The  present  Sir  Emery  !'  he  exclaimed  with  much  irony, 
'  why,  that's  a  queer  thijg  to  say  1  You  must  be  very  ill- 
informed  as  to  the  history  of  your  own  family,  it  seems, 
Gasccyne.  I  should  bo  sorry  to  pit  my  information  against 
yours,  but  I  was  under  the  impression,  shared,  I  believe,  by 
society  at  large,  that  the  late  Sir  Emery  was  the  last  of  the 
name,  and  that  the  property  in  Pembrokeshire  had  gone  to 
a  distant  cousin,  who's  not  a  baronet  at  all,  Mrs.  Isewton 
tells  me.' 

No  man  can  stand  having  his  veracity  impugned  by  such 
an  obvious  innuendo  of  falsehood  as  that.  Paul  Gasco3n3 
drew   a   deep  breath   once  more   and   answered  warmly, 
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•There  you  have  been  misinformed.  It's  not  my  busifioss  to 
set  you  right.  You  can  concct  your  mistake  by  looking  in 
ft  peerage.  But  if  you  must  know,  the  present  baronet  ii 
my  father,  Sir  l-hncry  Gascoyne,  and  he  lives  at  ilillborough.' 

Arinitago  gazed  at  the  Hushed  young  face  and  angry  eyes 
in  blank  astonishment.  Apparently,  the  fellow  beHeved 
what  ho  said;  but  how  absurd,  how  incredible!  Tiiis 
scallywag  the  heir  of  the  Gascoyne  baronetcy  and  the 
Pombrokeshiro  estates !  What  blunder  could  ho  luivo 
made?  What  error  of  identity?  What  mistake  of  fact? 
What  confusion  of  persons  ? 

However,  being  a  very  politic  young  man,  and  having  now 
obtained  all  the  information  lu  wanted  or  wa3  likely  to  got, 
ho  hastened  to  answer,  in  his  most  soothing  tones,  '])oar 
mo  !  I  must  have  been  misinformed.  I  fancied  I'd  heard  so. 
A  very  great  family,  the  Gascoynes  of  Pembrokeshire.  I 
stopped  once  down  at — at  your  uncle's  place,'  and  he  glanced 
inquiringly  at  Paul,  who  fronted  him  angrily ;  '  what  a 
magnificent  house,  and  so  well  kept,  too,  with  such  lovely 
gardens  !' 

'  Old  Sir  Emery  was  not  my  uncle,'  Paul  answered  curtly. 
'  I  never  saw  him.  But  the  subject's  one  I  don't  care  to 
talk  about.' 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  changed  partners.  Armitage, 
all  agog  witli  his  news,  took  Isabel  Boyton  ahead  quickly. 
•  Well,  I've  found  out  who  he  is,'  he  cried,  with  triumph  in 
his  face  ;  *  or,  at  least,  wliat  ho  calls  himself.  Now's  your 
chance  for  that  English  title,  after  all,  Miss  Boyton.  He 
tells  me  his  father's  a  real  live  baronet.' 

*  He's  quite  nice,'  Isabel  answered,  gravely  digesting  the 
news,  '  and  I  don't  knov*^  that  ho  mightn't  fit  the  place.  I 
hook  on  to  him,  Mr.  Armitage.' 

The  Englishman  smiled  at  her  credulous  simplicity.  A 
baronet's  son  1     That  threadbare  scallywag  1 

They  returned  by  the  inland  road  in  varying  moods.  Paul, 
hot  with  the  thought  that  that  horrid  secret  would  now  get 
abroad  all  over  Mentone  and  make  him  the  laughing-stoclc 
of  the  Promenade  du  Midi,  went  home  alone  to  the  Hotel 
Continental.  Armitage  burst  radiant  into  the  Jardin  Public, 
big  with  his  latest  item  of  gossip. 

He  found  Madame  Ceriolo  equally  excited  with  her  own 
discovery. 
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'Just  fancy,'  she  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  her  side: 
' figurez-vous,  mon  ami,  you  saw  that  woman  Mr.  Gascoyne 
bowed  to  the  moment  he  left  us  ?  Well,  who  in  the  world 
do  you  suppose  she  is  ?  A  lady's-maid — a  lady's-maid  at 
the  lies  Britanniques  I  And  he  raised  his  hat  to  her  exactly 
like  an  equal !' 

'And  who  do  you  think  he  is  himself  ?'  Armitage cried,  all 
eagerness.  '  You'll  never  guess.  It's  too  absurd.  He  says 
his  father's  a  British  baronet.' 

'  Oh  no  !'  Nea  Blair  exclaimed,  flushing  hot  with  a  burst 
of  sympathetic  shame.  '  He  never  said  that  I  He  told  me 
quite  the  contrary.     It  can't  be  possible.* 

'He  did,  honour  bright;  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,' 
Armitage  answered,  exploding.  '  He's  the  heir  to  the  finest 
estate  in  all  South  Wales,  and  he's  the  last  descendant  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  that  came  over,  like  the  Slys, 
with  Kichard  Conqueror.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,'  Nea  exclaimed  stoutly ;  meaning,  not 
that  she  disbelieved  Paul,  but  disbelieved  the  report  of  his 
ever  bavin rf  said  so. 

'  No  more  do  I,  Miss  Blair,  if  you  ask  my  honest  opinion,* 
Armitage  answered,  laughing.  '  I  expect  his  uncle's  the 
same  sort  of  baronet  as  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  lately 
languished  so  long  in  Portland  Prison.* 

'There's  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  baronetcies,  I  believe,* 
Madame  Ceriolo  mused  to  herself  aloud.  '  They're  not  so 
regularly  looked  into  as  peerages.  And  I'm  given  to  under- 
stand there  are  a  great  many  baronets  knocking  about  loose 
on  the  world  at  present,  who  have  no  more  claim  to  be 
called  Sir  Somebody  So-and-so  than  I  have  to  be  called — 
well,  the  Queen  of  England.* 

Very  dangerous  ground  for  you,  Madame  Ceriolo  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SIR   EMERY   AND   LADY   GASCOYNE   AT   HOME. 

IR  EMERY  GASCOYNE, 
Baronet,  sat  in  his  own  easy- 
chair  in  front  of  his  own 
fireplace  at  Hillborough, 
Surrey.  It  was  evening, 
and  Sir  Emery  rested 
after  his  day's  labours. 
He  had  been  out  driving 
from  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  cold 
winter  weather  for  hold- 
ing the  reins, 
for  Sir  Emery 
always  drove 
himself.  Ho 
had  ample  rea- 
son. His  fingers 
were  numbed 
"and  cramped 
with  driving, 
lie  found  it  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  to 
enter  in  a  book 
a  few  notes  he 
was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  of 
his  afternoon's  engagements.  *  'Ere,  Faith,  girl,'  the  British 
baronet  called  to  his  daughter  in  the  adjoining  room,  '  I 
can't  'old  the  pen.  Come  along  and  enter  them  drives 
to-day,  will  you  ?  I'm  most  clemmed  with  cold,  it's  that 
keen  and  bitter  up  o'  Kent's  '111  this  weather.' 

'  Just  wait  a  minute,  father  dear,'  Faith  answered  cheerily 
from  the  kitchen  behind.  'I'm  coming  directly.  We're 
hotting  up  some  soup  for  your  supper,  here,  mother  and  I. 
It's  lovely  soup,  darling,  and  it'll  thaw  you  out  just  beauti- 
fully as  soon  as  you  drink  it,' 

The  voice  wag  a  voice  like  hov  brother's  cwu-r-soft  and 
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sweet,  with  a  delicate  intonation  that  made  each  syUabla 
clear  and  distinct  as  the  notes  of  a  bell.  Sir  Emery  listened 
to  it  with  a  fatherly  smile,  for  he  loved  her  well.  *  God 
bless  that  girl !'  he  said  to  himself,  laying  down  the  pen  he 
could  scarcely  wield.  'It's  a  comfort  to  'ear  'er.  She  do 
make  a  man  glad  with  that  pretty  small  voice  of  'ers.' 

Sir  Emery's  rcom  was  neither  large  nor  handsomely 
furnished.  It  was  entered  dh-ect  from  the  street  by  a  buff- 
coloured  door,  and  it  led  by  a  second  similar  one  into  tlio 
kitchen  behind  it.  The  centre  of  the  apartment  was 
occupied  by  a  square  table,  with  flaps  at  the  side,  covered 
with  that  peculiar  sort  of  deep-brown  oilcloth  which  is 
known  to  the  initiated  as  American  leather.  A  sideboard 
stood  against  the  further  wall,  decorated  with  a  couple  of 
large  spiky  shells  and  a  spotted  dog  in  dark  red-and-white 
china.  The  spotted  dog  Faith  had  attempted  more  than 
once  surreptitiously  to  abolish,  but  Sir  Emery  always 
brought  it  back  again  to  its  place  in  triumph :  it  had  been 
his  mother's,  he  said,  and  he  was  sort  of  attached  to  it.  A 
couple  of  cane-bottomed  chairs,  a  small  horsehair  couch,  and 
the  seat  which  Sir  Emery  himself  occupied,  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  baronet's  reception-room. 

And  yet  there  w^ere  not  wanting,  even  in  that  hu.mblo 
home,  some  signs  of  feminine  taste  and  sesthetic  culture. 
The  spotted  dog  was  an  eyesore  that  Faith  could  never 
quite  get  rid  of ;  but  the  cheap  porcelain  vases,  with  the 
red  and  blue  bouquets  painted  crudely  on  their  sides,  and 
the  pink  paper  flowers  stuck  into  their  yawning  mouths, 
she  had  sternly  and  successfully  repressed  some  months  ago. 
In  their  place  two  simple  little  monochromatic  jars  of 
Linthorpe  pottery  were  installed  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
some  sprigs  of  green  and  late-lingering  chrysanthemums 
usurped  the  former  throne  of  the  pink-paper  monstrosities. 
The  curtains  were  plain,  but  of  a  pretty  cretonne ;  the 
covering  of  Sir  Emery's  chair  itself  was  neat  and  cheerful ; 
and  the  antimacassar  on  the  couch,  worked  in  simple 
crewels,  had  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  unobtrusiveness 
and  harmony.  Altogether  one  could  easily  see  at  a  glance 
it  was  a  working  man's  cottage  of  the  superior  sort,  kept 
neat  and  sweet  by  loving  and  tasteful  hands,  which  did  all 
in  their  power  to  relieve  ancj  divgrsif^  \i%  necessary 
pionotony. 
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For  the  British  baronet  was  not  known  as  Sir  Emery  at 
all  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  but  simply  and  solely  as 
Gascoyne  the  Flyman.  Most  of  them  had  heard,  indeed, 
in  a  vague  and  general  way,  that  if  everybody  had  his 
rights,  as  poor  folk  ought  to  have,  Martha  Gascoyne  would 
have  been  My  Lady  and  the  llyman  himself  would  have 
ridden  in  a  carriage  through  the  hands nmest  park  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke.  But  as  to  calling  him  anything  but 
plain  Gascoyne — him,  the  driver  they  had  known  so  well 
from  his  childhood,  when  he  plaj'ed  in  the  street  with  them 
all  as  children— why,  it  would  no  more  have  occurred  to 
those  simple  souls  than  it  occurs  to  any  of  us  to  address  the 
ordinary  familiar  descendant  of  Welsh  or  Irish  princes  as 

*  Your  Highness '  or  *  Your  Majesty.' 

Sir  Emery  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  black  clay  pipe, 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  advent  of  his  soup.  As  soon  as 
it  arrived  he  ate  it  heartily,  at  the  same  time  dictating  to 
Faith  the  various  items  of  bis  day's  engagements  (for  at  Hill- 
borough  long  credit  businesses  wero  the  order  of  the  day) : 
'Cab  from  station,  Mrs.  Morton,  one-and-six  ;  put  it  two 
shiUin' ;  she'll  never  pay  till  Christmas  twelvemonth  !  To 
Kent's  '111  an'  back,  Cap'en  Lloyd,  'arf  a  suveriu' ;  no,  'arf 
a  suverin's  not  a  penny  too  much,  missus ;  and  then  to  the 
Birches,  Mrs.  Boyd-Galloway  ;  that  lot's  worth  'arf  a  crown, 
Faith.  If  ever  we  see  the  colour  of  'er  money,  *arf  a  crown's 
not  a  farden  too  'igh  for  it.' 

Faith  entered  the  items  dutifully  as  she  was  bid,  and  laid 
down  the  ledger  with  a  sigh  as  soon  as  they  were  finished. 

*  I  can't  bear  to  think,  father,'  she  said,  *  you  have  to  go  out 
driving  cold  nights  like  these,  and  at  your  age,  too,  when 
you  ought  to  be  sitting  home  here  comfortably  by  the  fire.' 

'  I  can't  abear  to  think  it  myself  neither,'  Mrs.  Gascoyne 
echoed — for  why  keep  up,  now  we're  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  the  useless  farce  of  describing  her  as  My  Lady  ?  It 
was  only  in  the  respected  works  of  Debrett  and  Burke  that 
she  figured  under  that  unfamiliar  and  noble  designation. 
To  all  the  neighbours  in  Plowden'g  Court,  she  was  nothing 
more  than  plain  Mrs.  Gascoyne,  who,  if  everybody  had  their 
rights,  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  real  live  lady. 

The  baronet  stirred  the  fire  with  meditative  poker. 

'  It's  a  wonderful  pity,*  he  murmured  philosophically, 
'  that  nothing  couldn't  never  be  done  in  the  way  of  makin' 
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inouey  out  of  that  there  baronite-cy.  It's  a  wonderful  pity 
that  after  all  them  years  wo  should  be  livin'  on  'ere,  missus, 
the  same  as  usual,  a-drivin'  a  cab  day  an'  night  for  a  liveli- 
hood, when  we're  acshally  an'  in  point  of  law  an'  fac' 
baronites  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  beats  me  'ow  it  is  we 
can't  make  money  out  of  it.' 

'  I  always  think,*  Mrs.  Gascoyne  responded,  taking  out 
her  knitting,  '  that  you  don't  understan'  'ow  to  do  it, 
Emery.' 

*  Mother  dear !'  Faith  said  low,  in  a  warning  voice,  for  she 
knew  only  too  well  whither  this  prelude  inevitably  tended. 

The  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  slowly  filled  his  pipe 
once  more,  as  he  finished  the  soup  and  poured  himself  out 
a  glassful  of  beer  from  the  jug  at  his  elbow.  '  It  can't  be 
done,'  he  answered  confidently.  *  There  ain't  no  doubt 
about  it  that  it  can't  be  done.  It  stands  to  reason  it  can't. 
If  it  could  be  done,  Mr.  Solomons  'ud  'a  done  it,  you  warrant 
you,  long  ago.' 

'This  ain't  'ow  you'd  ought  to  be  livin'  at  your  age, 
though,  Emery,'  Mrs.  Gascoyne  went  on,  sticking  to  her 
point.  *  If  we  only  knowed  'ow,  we'd  ought  to  bo  making 
money  out  of  it  some'ow.' 

*  Mr.  Solomons  is  a  rare  clever  man,'  the  baronet  replied, 
puffing  vigorously  away  at  the  freshly-lighted  pipe.  '  Wot 
I  say  is  this,  missus,  if  it  could  'a  been  done,  Mr.  Solomons 
'ud  'a  done  it.' 

Faith  made  a  bid  for  a  gentle  diversion. 

'  I  met  Mr.  Solomons  this  evening,'  she  said,  'as  I  was 
coming  home  from  school,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he'd 
look  in  on  business  to-morrow  morning,  before  you  went 
down  to  meet  the  10.40.' 

*  You're  tired.  Faith,'  her  father  said,  eyeing  her  kindly. 
Faith  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  her  high  white  fore- 
head— so  like  her  brother's. 

*  Only  a  little  bit,  father,'  she  answered  with  rather  a 
wearied  smile.  •  It's  the  Infants  that  are  so  tiring.  They 
wear  one  out.  They  don't  mean  to  be  worries,  poor  little 
Bouls  1  of  course ;  but  they  do  distract  one  a  bit  sometimes.' 

*I  wish  you  was  well  quit  of  them  Infants,'  Mrs.  Gascoyne 
remarked,  '  and  could  'and  them  over  to  the  pupil-teachers. 
The  big  girls  don't  give  no  trouble  at  all,  in  the  manner  of 
speaking,  by  the  eido  of  the  little  ones,    It's  when  you'vo 
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took  the  Infants,  I  always  take  notice,  you  comes  'ome  most 
worn  and  tired-hke.' 

'Ob,  it's  nothing,'  Faith  answered,  taking  her  mother's 
hand  in  hers  and  smoothing  it  gently.  '  It'll  be  over  soon 
for  this  term — the  holidays  begin  on  Wednesday.  And 
when  I  think  of  father,  driving  out  in  the  cold  on  Kent's 
Hill  this  weather,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  to  think  I  ever 
complain  a  word  about  the  Infants.' 

*  They're  rarely  trying,  them  Infants,  I'll  be  bound,'  her 
father  continued,  philosophically  slow.  •  I  mind  what  it 
was  myself,  when  you  was  all  little  ones,  you  an'  Paul  an' 
the  rest,  afore  wo  buried  'Ope  and  Charity,  playin'  around 
the  'osses'  feet,  an'  kickin'  up  that  row  that  a  man  couldn't 
'ardly  'ear  to  take  a  order.  Charity  was  a  rare  one  to  make 
a  noise,  she  was ;  she  was  the  biggest  o'  the  three,  when  you 
was  all  born  :  "for  the  greatest  o'  these,"  says  the  parson, 
"  is  Charity."  And  wot  it  must  be  to  'ave  twenty  or  thirty 
of  'em,  all  to  once,  a-cryin'  and  a-chatterin',  why  it  beats 
everything.' 

'  'Ope  and  Chaiity  was  two  blessed  little  creatures,'  Mrs. 
Gascoyne  interposed  with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  *  They  never 
got  in  nobody's  way,  I'm  sure,  Emery.  *  Ope  'ud  bo 
eighteen  year  old  come  May,  if  she'd  'a  lived.  An'  Charity 
was  always  'ead  of  the  class  in  'rithmetic.  Miss  Taylor, 
she  says  to  me  more  'n  once,  "  Wot  a  wonderful  'ead  that 
there  child  o'  yours  have  got,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Gascoyne,  for 
figgers  and  such-like  !"  ' 

'  'E's  a  rare  clever  man,  Mr.  Solomons,'  the  father  ro- 
peatftd,  relapsing,  after  the  wont  of  his  kind,  into  the  domi- 
nant subject ;  •  an'  if  any  man  could  do  it,  you  take  my 
word  for  it,  missus,  Mr.  Solomons  'ud  'a  done  it.' 

'  It  seems  sort  o'  throwed  away  as  things  stand  now,' 
Mrs.  Gascoyne  went  on,  in  spite  of  a  quick  deprecatory 
glance  from  her  daughter's  eyes.  *  It  ain't  no  good  at  all,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  except  for  a  customer  to  chaff  you  about 
sometimes.' 

The  baronet  blew  the  smoke  slowly  through  his  ringed 
lips.  '  I  might  'a  kep'  a  public,  an'  made  money  out  of  it 
that  way,'  he  said,  '  but  you  was  always  agin  a  public, 
mother;  an'  I  don't  blame  you  for  it.  A  public's  a  poor 
sort  o'  way  for  a  man  to  employ  a  historical  nanic,  as  Mr. 
Solomons  put  it.      But  if  I  'adn't  'a  been  married  now, 
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afore  the  title  came  to  us,  I  might  'a  made  something  of  it 
like  that  myself,  you  see,  missus — meaning  to  say,  in  tho 
way  of  a  hairess.' 

Poor  Faith  saw  that  the  bolt  had  fallen— that  well-known 
bolt  which  descended  with  periodical  regularity  from  tho 
clear  sky  of  her  father's  unruffled  p;ood-humour — and  she 
gave  up  the  attempt  any  longer  to  delay  the  rising  tempest. 

*  I'm  sure,  Emery,'  her  mother  broke  in,  with  a  stifled  sob, 

*  you  needn't  always  be  a-castin'  that  in  my  teeth— that  I 
stood  in  your  way  agin'  makin'  your  fortune.  It  ain't  no 
fault  o'  mine,  nor  my  people's,  neither,  that  you  was  took 
with  me  and  arst  me  to  marry  you.  Arnt  Emily  was  alwaya 
agin  my  'avin'  you.  An'  there  was  many  as  said  at  the 
time,  you  know  yourself  well  enough,  I'd  throwed  myself 
away,  and  I  might  'a  done  better  far  to  take  another  one. 
Why,  there  was  Alicrd  Dyke,  him  as  owned  the  mill  at 
Chase's  Corner ' 

The  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  checked  her 
threatened  outburst  of  early  reminiscences  kindly.  *  It 
ain't  for  myself  I'm  thinkin',  mother,'  ho  said,  with  a  nod  or 
two  of  his  chin — *  it  ain't  for  myself  not  anyways,  but  for 
the  children.  Wot  a  thing  it  'ud  'a  been  for  Eaith  and  Paul, 
now,  if  I'd  'a  'appened  to  be  a  bachelor,  don't  you  sec,  at 
the  time  wen  this  thing  fell  in,  and  'ad  married  a  hairess,  as 
would  'ave  brought  'em  up  like  ladies  and  gentlemen — ladies 
an'  gentlemen  the  same  as  they'd  ought  to  be !' 

Faith  couldn't  forbear  a  gentle  smile. 

*  But,  father  dear,*  she  said,  smoothing  his  hand  with 
hers,  '  don't  you  see  yourself  it  wouldn't  .have  been  Paul  and 
me  at  all  in  that  case  ?  It  'd  be  somebody  else  we  none  of 
us  know  or  care  anything  about,  wouldn't  it  ?' 

*  But  it  do  seem  a  pity,'  her  father  went  on  musingly, 

*  that  tho  value  of  the  baronite-cy,  for  commercial  purposes,' 
ho  paused  awhile,  and  then  repeated  once  moro  that  high- 
sounding  phrase,  *  for  commercial  purposes,'  rolling  it  on  his 
palate  like  one  v*ho  loved  it,  *  should  'a  been  clean  throwed 
away,  as  Mr.  Solomons  says,  all  through  the  fack  that  I 
'appened  to  be  married  afore  I  come  into  it.' 

Mrs.  Gascoyne's  handkerchief  went  up  to  her  eyes  wuth 
dramatic  rapidity ;  and  Faith,  holding  up  one  finger  in 
warning  to  her  father,  stroked  her  mother's  hair  with  her 
other  hand  vath  filial  tenderness.     '  I  wish,'  she  said,  half 
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angi-ily,  '  Mr.  Solomons  had  never  put  these  ideas  into  your 
head,  father.  I'm  sure  you'd  never  have  thought  of  it  all  for 
yourself.  You'd  never  have  dreamt  of  making  money  out  of 
anything  on  earth  so  sacred  as  that  is.' 

'  I  don't  say,  Faith,'  her  father  went  on,  eyeing  his  beer 
v/ith  the  light  of  tho  paraflin  lamp  shining  through  it,  *  I 
don't  say  as  ever  I'd  'a  married  for  monej',  or  made  capital 
like,  as  Mr.  Solomons  says,  out  o'  the  title,  an'  that.  I  don't 
say  as  I've  the  manners  or  the  eddicution  to  do  it.  I'm 
satisfied  with  your  mother,  as  'as  always  bin  a  true  an' 
faithful  wife  to  me,  in  sickness  an'  in  'ealth,  an'  no  woman 
better.' 

'  If  you  weren't,'  Faith  interposed,  '  you'd  be  the  ungrate- 
fullest  man  in  all  Hillborough.' 

'  If  I  wasn't,'  her  father  repeated  dutifully,  following  his 
cue,  '  I'd  be  the  ongratefuliest  man  in  all  Hillborough.  I 
know  all  that,  an'  I  ain't  a-dcnyia'  of  it.  But  wot  I  says  is 
just  this  :  I  says  to  Solomons  this  very  LiRt  Sunday,  "  Mr. 
Solomons,"  says  I,  "  if  I'd  'a  bin  a  bachelor  wen  this  titlo 
foil  in,  there's  many  a  tidy  woman  as  'ad  her  thousand 
pound  or  two  put  away  in  tho  bank  'ud  'a  bin  glad  to  call 
'erself  Lady  Gascoyne  on  the  strength  of  it."  ' 

*  Emery,'  his  wife  sobbed,  holding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
'  I  call  it  most  onmanly  of  you.  Many's  the  time  I've  done 
a  good  cry,  all  along  of  your  talking  in  that  onmanly 
manner.' 

The  father  of  tlie  family  turned  round  to  her  soothingly. 

*  Mind  you,  mother,'  he  went  on,  in  a  demonstrative  voice, 

*  I  don't  say  as  I'd  ever  'avc  wanted  'er  for  all  'er  thousands. 
I  ain't  that  kind,  I'm  not  one  as  sets  so  much  store  by  tho 
money.  Wot  I  do  say  is,  as  a  matter  o'  business,  it's  a  pity 
tho  baronite-cy  should  be  throwed  away,  an'  ail  for  nothing.* 

'  It  won't  be  throwed  av/ay,'  the  mother  responded,  drying 
her  eyes  hysterically,  '  not  after  our  time.  Paul  'ave  'ad  a 
good  education,  an'  Paul  '11  marry  a  woman  as  is  lit  for 
'im.' 

'  There  ain't  no  doubt  at  all  about  that,'  tho  British 
baronet  answered  in  a  mollified  tone.  *  As  Mr,  Solomons 
Bays,  our  Paul  'ave  a  splendid  future  before  him.' 

*  Oxford  'ave  made  a  gentleman  of  'im,'  Mrs.  Gascoyno 
continued,  gloating  over  the  words, 

*  It  'avo,*  the  father  replied,  gazing  doop  iato  the  fire?, 
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*  There  ain't  no  doubt  of  it.  Vv'e'vc  all  got  reason  to  be 
main  grateful  to  Mr.  Solomons  for  that  much.' 

'  I  never  feel  quite  so  sure  about  that,  somehow,'  Faith 
ventured  to  say.  *  I  often  wonder  whether  Paul  wouldn't 
have  been  happier,  and  whether  we  wouldn't  all  have  been 
happier,  if  Mr.  Solomons  had  never  meddled  at  all  in  our 
private  business.' 

'  I  do  wonder  at  you.  Faith  !'  her  mother  exclaimed 
aghast.  '  You  to  talk  like  that,  when  we  ought  all  to  be  so 
beholden  like  to  Mr.  Solomons  !' 

'  Look  what  'e've  done  for  Paul !'  the  father  cried  eagerly. 
'  If  it  wasn't  for  'im,  Paul  might  be  tendin'  the  'osscs  still, 
the  same  as  I  do.' 

'  But  we've  got  to  pay  him  for  it,'  Faith  answered  stoutly. 
'  Sooner  or  later  we've  got  to  pay  him.  And  see  what  notes 
of  hand  he's  made  you  sign  for  it  1' 

*  Ay,  but  Paul  '11  settle  all  that,'  the  father  replied  with 
absolute  confidence,  '  and  afore  long,  too,  I  warrant  you, 
little  one !  Why,  if  it  'adn't  bin  for  Mr.  Solomons,  we'd 
never  so  much  as  'a  thought  o'  sendin'  'im  to  college  an' 
makin'  a  gentleman  of  'im.  An'  now,  Mr.  Solomons  says, 
'e's  a'most  through  with  'is  collegiu',  an'  ready  to  make  'is 
start  in  life.  If  'e  does  as  Mr.  Solomons  means  'im  to  do, 
'e'll  pay  it  all  off,  principal  an'  interest,  as  easy  as  winkin'. 
We've  all  got  reason  to  oe  main  grateful  to  Mr.  Solomons. 
*E's  a  clever  one,  'e  is,  if  ever  there  was  one.  An'  'e  says  it 
as  knows,  says  'e  to  me,  **  Gascoyne,"  says  'e,  "  your  boy 
Paul,  if  'e  plays  'is  cards  well,"  says  'e,  "  as  'e'd  ought  to 
play  'em,  'ave  a  splendid  future,"  says  'e,  "  before  'im."  ' 

'  But  he  won't  play  them  as  Mr.  Solomons  wants  him,  I'm 
sure,'  Faith  answered,  unabashed.  '  He'll  play  them  his 
own  way.     He  can't  do  any  other.' 

*  'E'll  pay  it  all  off,'  the  baronet  repeated,  ruminating  the 
words  with  infinite  pleasure, '  'e'll  pay  it  all  off,  when  'e  once 
gets  'is  start,  principal  an'  interest,  as  easy  as  winkin'. 

The  happiness  he  derived  from  the  mere  sound  of  thoso 
opulent  expressions,  '  principal  and  interest,'  as  he  rolled 
them  on  his  palate,  seemed  more  than  to  repay  him  for  any 
little  passing  discomfort  the  sense  of  indebtedness  to  liis« 
supposed  benefactor  might  otherwise  have  cost  him.  It 
makes  a  man  feel  almost  like  a  capitalist  himself  when  \i& 
can  talk  glibly  about  principal  and  interest. 
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N  another  room  at  Hillborougli,  that  self-same 
evening,  two  other  people  were  discussing 
still  more  eagerly  together  this  identical 
problem  of  the  market-value  of  a  British 
baronetcy. 

The  house  in  which  they  discussed  it  had 
a  dingy,  stingy,  gloomy-looking  front,  commanding  a  full 
view  of  the  market  and  the  High  Street ;  and  on  the  vener- 
able wire-blinds  in  the  ofhce-window  the  inquiring  wayfarer 
might  make  out  through  the  dust  that  clogged  them  the 
simple  legend,  '  Judah  P.  Solomons,  Auctioneer  and  Estate 
Agent.'  Not  that  Mr.  Solomons  really  subsisted  upon  the 
net  profits  of  his  auctioneering  and  his  commission  on  rents. 
Those  were  but  the  ostensible  and  officially  avowed  sources 
of  his  comfortable  revenue.  The  business  that  really 
enriched  Mr.  Solomons — for  Mr.  Solomons  was  undoubtedly 
rich — was  the  less  respectable  and  less  openly-confessed 
trade  of  a  general  money-lender.  Mr.  Solomons  was,  in 
fact,  by  profession  a  capitalist.  lie  made  those  familiar 
advances,  on  note  of  hand  alone,  without  security,  at 
moderate  interest,  which  have  so  often  roused  our  ardent 
admiration  for  the  generous  mixture  of  philanthropic  spirit 
and  the  love  of  ad>'enture  in  the  amiable  lender  when  we 
read  the  tempting  a  inouncement  of  the  proffered  boon  in  the 
advertisement  colunms  of  our  pet  daily  paper. 

Mr.  Solomons  himself,  the  philanthropist  in  question,  was 
a  short  but  portly  man  of  a  certain  age  :  it  was  clear  he  had 
thriven  on  the  results  of  his  well-directed  benevolence.  His 
figure  was  rotund  and  his  face  fat ;  he  had  small,  black, 
beady  eyes,  rich  in  life  and  humour  ;  and  his  mouth,  though 
full,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  human  kindness.  His 
hair  was  curly,  and  displayed,  perhaps,  a  trifling  disregard 
of  economy  in  the  matter  of  bear's  grease ;  but  his  entire 
appearance  was  not  wholly  unprepossessing :  he  looked  like 
a  sharp  and  cunning  business  man,  in  whom,  nevertheless, 
the  trade  of  assisting  his  fellow-creatures  in  distress  (for  ^ 
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modost  percentage)  had  not  altogether  killed  out  the  heart 
that  beat  within  the  ample  and  well-filled  fancy  waistcoat. 
The  acute  reader  may,  perhaps,  already  Imvo  jumped  to  the 
conclufiion  th.at  Mr.  Bolomons  Vv'aa  by  race  a  Jew,  and  in 
that  conclusion  the  acute  reader  would  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  been  quite  unjuslifiod.  In  creed,  however,  Mr. 
Solomons  had  conformed  so  successfully  to  the  Church  of 
liHgland  (mainly,  perhaps,  for  business  reasons)  that  ho 
fdled  at  that  moment  the  onerous  post  of  vicar's  church- 
warden for  the  parish  of  Ilillborou^h.  In  a  country  town 
Judaism  is  at  a  discount ;  and  Mr.  Solomons  was  too  good 
a  Jew  at  heart  ever  to  touch  anything  at  a  discount,  except, 
of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  bulling  or  bearing  it. 

The  younger  gentleman,  who  sat  opposite  Mr.  Solomons 
at  the  first-iloor  fireplace  above  the  dingy  office,  was  half  an 
inch  taller,  and  many  inches  smaller  round  the  waist ;  but 
lie  otherwise  bore  a  distinct  resemblance  in  figure  and 
feature  to  his  prosperous  relative.  Only,  in  Lionel  Solo- 
mons' face,  the  cunning  and  the  sharpness  of  his  uncle's  eyes 
and  mouth  seemed,  if  anything,  to  be  actually  exaggerated, 
while  the  redeeming  qualities  of  good-humour  and  good- 
fciUowship  wore  both,  on  the  contrary,  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Lionel  was  handsome  with  the  Oriental  hand- 
someness of  the  well-fed  young  Jew ;  and  he  had  brought 
down  from  town  with  him  the  offensive  underbred  jaunty 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  shady  middle  class  in  that  great 
desert  of  London  which  is  so  peculiarly  repulsive  to  a 
cultivated  understanding.  His  hair  was  even  curlier  and 
more  oleaginous  than  Mr.  Solomons'  own ;  and  he  held 
between  his  lips  a  cheap  bad  cigar,  which  he  managed  with 
all  the  consummate  easy  grace  of  a  gentleman  accustomed 
to  ride  into  the  City  every  morning  in  the  envied  seat  beside 
the  driver  of  the  omnibus  he  honoured  with  his  distinguished 
patronage. 

Mr.  Solomons  unrolled  a  packet  of  greasy,  much-folded 
papers,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  safe 
by  his  side,  and  laid  them  one  after  another  upon  his  knee, 
where  he  regarded  them  close  with  evident  affection.  *  Yts, 
Leo,'  he  said  reassuringly,  '  they're  all  right  enough. 
Every  penny  of  that  money's  as  safe  as  houses.' 

*  I'd  like  to  see  the  collateral,  that's  all,*  Mr.  Lionel 
answered^  with  a  jaunty  toss  of  his  curled  head.     '  It'^  ^ 
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precious  lot  of  money  to  lend  upon  personal  security,  and 
that  a  man  of  straw,  or  less  than  straw,  if  't  comes  to  that, 
"Uncle  Judali.' 

Mv.  Solomons  tool-:  up  (ho  newest  of  the  lot  and  examined 
it  tenderly.  *  Twelve  months  after  date,'  lie  mused  to  him- 
self in  a  softly  murmuring  tone,  'for  value  received —two 
hundred  pounf's— renewable  with  twenty  per  cent,  interest. 
EiiicryGascoyne— perfectly  regular.  It's  a  good  investment, 
Loo — a  good  investment.'  Ho  turned  over  a  second,  and 
looked  at  the  endorsement.  *  Sir  Emery  Ciascoyne,  Bart.,' 
he  continued  poftly,  *  accepted  as  fair  as  an  acceptance 
can  be.     Good  business,  Leo,  iny  boy — very  good  business.' 

'  IIow  much  did  you  give  him  for  this  two  hundred,  now?' 
Mr.  Lionel  asked  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  tone,  taking 
it  up  carefully. 

The  elder  man  seized  it  once  more  with  a  nervous  grasp, 
like  one  who  fears  to  let  a  favourite  and  fragile  object  pass 
for  a  moment  out  of  his  own  possession. 

*A  hundred  and  fifty,'  he  answered,  refolding  it  and  re- 
])l;\cin.g  it  in  due  order ;  '  and  then  twenty  per  cent.,  you  see, 
on  the  full  two  hundred,  every  time  it's  renewed,  after  the 
lirst  year,  gives  a  good  interest.' 

Lionel  looked  up  with  an  amused  air. 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say,'  he  put  in  with  a  smile,  '  is — that 
ain't  the  way  we  do  business  in  the  City.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  his  uncle  answered  with  a  faint  air  of 
vexation.  It  was  evident  that  thia  was  his  pet  venture,  and 
that  certain  vague  doubts  as  to  its  perfect  soundness  in  his 
own  mind  made  him  all  the  more  impatient  of  outside 
criticism.  'But,  Leo,  you  don't  know  everything  in  London. 
Oiie  of  the  great  points  in  a  country  business  is  just  that — to 
be  able  to  tell  who  you  can  trust,  and  who  you  can't,  on 
their  own  sense  of  honesty.' 

Mr.  Lionel  sneered. 

'  I  trust  nobody  myself,'  ho  responded  vigorously,  puffing 
at  his  cigar  with  a  violent  puff,  to  enforce  the  full  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  sentiment. 

'  Then  that's  bad  business,*  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  with 
one  fat  forefinger  raised  didactically.  '  Take  my  word  for  it, 
my  boy,  that's  bad  business.  I  wouldn't  be  half  what  I  am 
now,  and  you'd  be  helping  me  in  the  old  shop  in  the  Borough, 
if  I'd  trusted  nobody.    But  I  knew  who  to  trusty  and  that'$ 
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what's  mado  mc.  Bind  'cm  down  on  paper  as  fast  as  you 
can,  of  course  :  I'm  not  one  to  omit  liaving  everything  legal, 
and  fixed,  and  regular  ;  but  all  the  papers  and  stamps  and 
parchments  in  the  world  won't  do  you  any  good  if  you've 
got  hold  of  a  rogue.  No,  never  a  stamp  of  them  1  A  rogue 
can't  be  made  to  pay  if  he  don't  want.  A  rogue  '11  go 
through  the  court  to  spite  you.  A  rogue  '11  take  things 
before  his  honour  the  county  court  judge,  and  explain  every- 
thing ;  and  his  honour  '11  give  judgnienc  for  reduced  interest. 
It  ain't  the  paper  and  the  stamps  and  the  signatures  that 
does  it ;  it's  the  man  himself  you've  got  to  trust  to.  You 
once  get  hold  of  an  honest  man,  and  if  he  works  his  fingers 
to  the  bone,  and  his  knees  to  the  stumps,  he'll  pay  you 
somehow — principal  and  interest ;  he'll  pay  you  somehow. 
And  Sir  Emery  Gascoyne,  Bart.,  he's  an  honest  man,  and 
so's  Paul.  He  may  be  only  a  cab  and  fly  proprietor'.'  Mr. 
Solomons  went  on,  giving  his  debtor  the  full  benefit  01  his 
whole  legal  designation  ;  '  but  Sir  Emery  Gascoyne,  Bart., 
cab  and  fly  proprietor,  of  Plowden's  Court,  Hillborough,  is 
as  honest  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  and  Paul,  his  son,  is  one 
that  takes  after  him.' 

*  It  was  that  title  of  "  Bart.,"  in  my  opinion,  that  led  you 
astray  in  the  first  instance,'  bis  nephew  went  on  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  his  voice ;  '  and  having  once  begun,  you 
didn't  like  to  confess  your  mistake,  and  you've  kept  to  it 
ever  since,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  it.' 

Mr.  Solomons  shuffled  uneasily  in  his  chair.  The  young 
man  had  touched  him  on  a  tender  point.  '  I  don't  deny,  Leo,' 
he  answered  with  apologetic  softness,  '  that  the  title  of 
"  Bart."  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  man  who's 
born  a  Jew  can't  get  over  that ;  and  I'm  proud  to  think,  if 
I've  changed  my  rehgion,  I've  never  attempted  to  shake  off 
my  ancestors.  It  came  about  like  this,  you  see.  It  was  six 
years  ago  or  more — let  me  see,  I  have  it  here — yes,  seven 
years  ago  on  the  fourth  of  February — number  one  falls  due 
on  the  fourth  every  year ;  it  was  seven  years  ago  Gascoyne 
came  to  me,  and  ho  says,  "Mr.  Solomons,  I  want  your  ad- 
vice, knowing  you  to  be  a  better  man  of  business  than  any 
lawyer  in  the  town  " — for  Gascoyne  knows  Barr  and  Wilkie 
are  fools — "  and  I've  just  come  into  a  baronetcy,"  says  he. 
Well,  when  I  heard  that,  I  lifted  my  hat,  having  always  a 
strong  respct  for  rank  and  title  and  everything  of  that  sort 
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— T  wouldn't  bo  one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  if  I  hadn't — 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Jhnery,  I'm  very  glad  to  hoar  it ; 
and  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  the  way  of  a 
little  temporary  accommodation  " — thinking,  of  course,  there 
was  money  coming  with  it,  as  a  man  would  naturally  expect 
with  a  baronetcy — "  I'll  bo  happy  to  arrange  it  on  the  most 
moderate  terms  for  you."  For  when  a  man  in  his  position 
comes  into  a  title  and  a  big  estate,  he's  likely  to  want  a 
little  temporary  accommodation  at  first,  iust  to  make  a  good 
show  when  he  goes  to  claim  his  own  of  the  executors.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  his  nephew  assented  blandly. 

*  Well,  you  see,'  ^Ir.  Solomons  went  on,  still  in  a  very 
self-exculpatory  tone,  *  it  soon  turned  out  that  there  wasn't 
any  money — that  the  money 'd  all  gone  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  family.  But  having  made  Sir  Emery  a  preliminary 
advance,  and  having  been  the  very  first  man  in  the  world  to 
call  hin  "  Sir  Emery"  ' — Mr.  Solomons  loved  to  repeat  that 
title  in  private  life  whenever  he  could ;  it  was  so  dear  to  his 
soul  to  be  thus  brought  into  contact  with  a  real  live  baronet 
— '  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Well,  having  once  begun,  I'll  see 
the  thing  through  to  the  bitter  end  now,  whatever  it  costs 
me."   And  I  look  at  it  accordingly,  Leo,  as  a  long  investment.' 

'  A  very  long  investment  indeed  !'  Mr.  Lionel  answered, 
with  an  ugly  smile.  *  You'll  never  see  a  penny  of  your 
money  again,  I  take  it.' 

'  I'll  see  every  farthing  of  it  back  in  full,  I'll  take  my 
davy  I'  his  uncle  retorted,  with  a  rather  red  face — his  heart 
was  suspected.  '  Gascoyne  and  his  son  are  honest  people — 
good  honest  people  as  ever  lived — and  they'll  pay  me  all, 
if  they  work  themselves  to  death  for  it.  But  it  wasn't  only 
the  money  I  thought  of,'  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause. 
'  No,  no,  Leo.     It  wasn't  only  the  money  I  thought  of.' 

'  It's  all  /  think  of,'  his  nephew  said  candidly. 

'  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Solomons 
replied  with  equal  frankness.  '  That's  a  mistake  in  life. 
You  miss  the  half  of  it.  What  I  thought  was  this.  Here's 
this  man — a  common  flyman— a  petty  little  cab-owner  with 
four  horses  of  his  own — no  more  than  four  horses,  and  screws 
at  that ;  but  a  British  baronet.  If  you  and  I  were  to  work 
all  our  lives,  Leo,  and  slave  and  save,  and  toil  and  moil, 
we'd  never  rise  to  be  British  baronets.  But  this  man's  born 
one,  d'you  see,  or  born  as  good  as  one  ;  born  what  you  and 
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I'd  give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  made  this  minute.  Saya 
I  to  myself;  turning  the  matter  over,  What  a  i^ity  to  think 
there's  nothing  to  bo  made,  for  him  or  for  mo,  out  of 
Gascoyne's  baronetcy  I  If  Gascoyuo  was  younger,  says  I, 
and  better  brought  up,  he  miglit  have  made  money  out  of  ib 
by  marrying  an  lioiress.  Bat  he's  married  ah-eady,  and  the 
old  lady's  not  likely  to  die  ;  or,  if  she  did,  he's  not  market- 
able now ;  he's  too  old  and  too  simple.  Still,  there's  the 
boy: — there's  the  boy  Paul,  He's  young  and  pliable  yet: 
clay  fresh  to  hand :  you  can  make  what  you  like  of  him. 
Well,  I  don't  deny  there  was  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  it  all ; 
for  I  love  a  title ;  but  I  couldn't  bear  either  to  think  of  a 
good  chance  being  thrown  away — a  chance  of  making  money 
out  of  it,  for  him  and  for  me  ;  for  a  title  has  always  a  value  of 
its  own,  and  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  me  to  see  a  thing 
that  has  a  value  of  its  own  thrown  away,  as  it  were,  and  let 
go  to  waste,  for  want  of  a  little  temporary  employment.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  his  nephcv/  assented  with  an  acquiescent 
nod,  for  there  he  too  could  sympathize  most  fully. 

*  So  the  idea  occurred  to  me,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on, 
*  couldn't  I  lend  those  two  people  enough,  on  their  ov/n 
notes  of  hand — three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  renewable  annually 
— to  give  the  young  man  Paul  a  thorough  good  schooling, 
and  send  him  to  Oxford  and  make  a  gentleman  of  him  ?' 

'  But  the  security  ?'  the  younger  man  exclaimed  im- 
patiently—  'the  security?  the  security?  Where's  your 
collateral  ?' 

Mr.  Solomons  shook  his  head  with  a  very  deliberate  and 
sapient  shako.  'There's  securities  and  securities,  Leo,'  ho 
said,  '  and  you  don't  understand  but  one  particular  kind  of 
'om.  I'd  as  soon  have  Emery  Gascoyne's  papsr  as  any 
landed  gentleman's  in  all  England.  Anyhow,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,  and  I  did  it,  Leo ;  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.  I  made  'om  both  insure  their  lives — the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  a  capital  company — and  I've  paid  the  premiums  ever 
since  myself ;  here's  the  receipts,  you  see,  for  the  last  six 
years,  as  proper  as  proper.' 

•  You've  paid  the  premiums  yourself?'  Lionel  echoed  with 
a  cunning  smile. 

♦  But  I've  made  'em  sign  for  'em,  of  course,'  his  unclj 
continued  hastily,  '  I've  made  'em  sign  for  'em.  They've 
covered  it  all,  and  the  bonuses  go  to  increase  tho  suiij 
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insured,  which  balances  premiums  almost.  Here's  the 
papers ;  here  they  are ;'  and  he  fumbled  the  bundle  with 
eager  fingers. 

The  nephew  regarded  them  with  pitying  contempt. 
'What's  the  good  of  all  these?'  ho  cried,  turning  thorn  over 
sceptically.  '  The  follow  was  a  minor  when  ho  signed  the 
lot.  I  dare  say  he's  a  minor  still,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
They've  no  legal  value.' 

'  My  dear,'  the  uncle  went  on  with  a  very  grave  faco,  *  you 
think  a  great  deal  too  much  about  what's  legal,  and  a  groat 
deal  too  little  about  moral  obligation,  that  keeps  alive  the 
money-lending.  Yes,  he  was  a  minor,  and  he's  a  minor 
still ;  but  when  he  comes  of  age,  you  mark  my  words,  he'll 
sign  again  for  every  penny  of  the  money.  He's  a  good  boy, 
Paul,  an  honest  boy,  and  sooner  than  let  me  lose  a  penny  of 
my  advances  he'd  work  as  my  slave  to  his  dying  day — and 
him  that  '11  live  to  be  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Besides,*  Mr.  Solomons  continued  more  cheerfully,  '  ho 
knows  I've  done  a  great  deal  for  him.  lie  knows  it's  mo 
that  has  made  his  fortune.  I've  sent  him  to  school,  and 
sent  him  to  college,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  him.  He 
knows  he's  gob  to  behave  fair  and  honest  by  me,  as  I've 
behaved  by  him.  He  knows  he's  got  to  look  out  for  money. 
As  soon  as  he's  married,  and  married  well,  he'll  pay  me 
back  every  penny,  principal  and  interest.' 

'Suppose  he  don't  marry  well?'  the  nephew  interposed 
with  a  provoking  smile ;  '  suppose  tho  heiress  don't  choose 
to  take  him  ?* 

Mr.  Solomons  folded  the  notes  of  hand  and  other 
documents  into  a  neat  little  bundle,  and  tied  them  up  once 
more  with  a  dirty  red  tape,  preparatory  to  locking  them  up 
in  the  safe  in  their  accustomed  pigeon-hole. 

'  There's  more  heiresses  than  one  in  the  world,'  he  said 
with  a  determined  air.  '  If  heiress  number  one  won't  rise 
to  the  fly,  heiress  number  two  will  swallovy^  it,  you  warrant 
you.  No,  no,  Leo ;  don't  you  talk  to  me.  A  baronet's 
worth  his  price  in  the  market  any  day.  Young  women 
don't  get  a  My  Lady  for  nothing,  and  Paul's  been  taught 
exactly  what  he's  worth.  He  knows  it's  a  duty  he  owes  to 
mo  and  he  owes  to  his  father ;  that  jointly  and  severally 
they're  bound  to  pay ;  and  that  to  marry  an  heiress  is  tho 
pheapesb  and  easiest  way  to  pay  me.' 
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'  Her  moncy'll  b3  all  strictly  tied  up,'  the  nephew  ex- 
claimed, *  I  know  their  way,  these  landed  people,  with 
their  contracts  and  their  settlements.' 

'  A  man  of  title  can  always  dictate  his  own  terms,'  the 
money-lender  answered  with  more  worldly  wisdom ;  '  at 
least,  among  the  manufacturers.  He  can  sell  himself  for  as 
much  as  he  chooses  somewhere  and  hang  out  for  his  price 
till  they  choose  to  pay  it.' 

Mr.  Lionel  gave  a  grunt  of  extreme  dissatisfaction. 
'  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  of  course,'  he  observed  in  a 
distinct  bad  humour ;  '  but  what  I  say  is  this  :  you'd  got  no 
right  ever  to  begin  upon  it;  it  ain'b  legitimate  trading;  it's 
too  precious  speculative.' 

His  uncle  glanced  back  at  him  with  a  reproachful  look. 
*  There'll  be  enough  for  you  without  it,  Leo,'  he  answered ; 
'  any  way,  when  I'm  gone.  It's  all  for  you,  you  know  very 
well,  that  I  slave  and  hoard.  And  I  only  wish  you  were 
such  a  young  man  as  Paul  is.  I  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  him, 
I  don't  deny.  I  only  wish  I'd  put  you  to  college  the  same 
as  him  and  made  a  gentleman  of  you.' 

'  There  ain't  much  to  bo  made  out  of  going  to  coUego,* 
Mr.  Lionel  replied,  picking  bis  teeth  with  his  penknife  ;  *  at 
least,  if  you  ain't  going  into  business  afterwards  as  a  British 
baronet.' 

*  It's  all  for  you,  Leo,'  Mr.  Solomons  repeated,  rising  to 
put  back  the  papers  in  their  places.  'And  even  if  this  turns 
out  a  bad  speculation — which  I  don't  believe— there'll  be 
more  than  enough  for  you,  anyhow,  without  it.' 
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TEMPTATION. 

Ji'entone  the  sun  continncd 
to   sh  ne  and   the   world   to 
I  ask  in  the  joy  of  his  rays, 
in    spite    of    the    snow   on 
Kent's  Hill  and  the  white 
fo,'s  that  enwrapped  the 
c  )unty   of    Surrey.      To 
Paul's     great     surprise, 
too,    when     once     the 
dreaded  secret  was  out, 
the  burden  of  bearing 
it    became    iutiuitely 
lessened.       He    had 
shrunk  with  all  the 
shyness  of  a  sensi- 
tive   nature    from 
letting       the 
loungers  on    the 
Promenade  du 
Midi  know  the 
real  truth  about 
his  false  prsi- 
t  i  o  n.         He 

thought  they  would  find  in  it  nothing  but  cause  for 
veiled  ridicule.  Bub,  as  a  matter  of  facb,  on  that  very 
evening  the  indefatigable  Armitage,  pursuing  his  quest 
through  every  villa  he  knew  in  town,  discovered  at  last  in  a 
friend's  library  a  copy  of  Debrett's  invaluable  work  on  the 
people  whom  one  can  really  know,  don't  you  know,  in 
England.  Turning  over  the  pages  with  a  triumphant  hand, 
to  put  to  rout  and  confusion  this  absurd  scallywag  with  his 
cock-and-bull  story  about  his  fine  relations,  Armitage  was 
fairly  dumfounded  to  come  upon  the  entry,  *  Gascoyne, 
Sir  Emery,  14th  baronet,'  followed  by  half  a  page  of  the 
usual  profoundly  interesting  genealogical  detail,  and  ending 
with  the  fine  abrupt  but  concise  information,  ^  JRcsidcncc, 
Plowden's  Court,  Ilillborough,  Surrey.' 
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The  Plowdcn's  Court  of  real  life  was  a  narrow  entry  oil 
the  main  street  of  the  sleepy  little  country  town,  but  the 
Plowden's  Court  which  these  words  naturally  conjured  up 
before  Armitage's  fancy,  seen  in  such  a  connection,  was  a 
stately  and  dignified  Elizabethan  mansion,  standing  in  its 
own  grounds  of  heaven  knows  how  many  statute  acres,  and 
surrounded  by  garden,  lawn,  and  park-lands. 

Armitago  rubbed  his  eyes  in  blank  amazement.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  that  the  scallywag  had  spoken  the  truth  ? 
In  spite  of  all  ajppearances  to  the  contrary,  was  ho  really 
the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  of  Charles  II. 's  creation,  and  to  the 
noblest  estate  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ? 

He  glanced  through  the  ptofoundly  interesting  genealo- 
gical details  with  a  curious  eye.  Yes,  that  was  all  plain 
saihng  enough.  *  Succeeded  his  second  cousin.  Sir  Emery 
Charles  Emeric  Gascoyne,  13th  baronet,  vide  infra.*  Armi- 
tage  proceeded  to  vide  infra  accordingly,  And  noticed  at  once 
that  the  name  of  Paul  seemed  to  alternate  regularly  through- 
out the  list  with  the  name  of  Emery  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Gascoyne  baronetcy.  So  far,  clearly,  the  scallywag's 
story  seemed  to  hold  together  much  better  than  he  expected. 
And  next  as  to  the  estates  ?  Not  a  word  said  about  thenj, 
to  be  sure ;  but  then,  the  respected  and  esteemed  Debrett 
deals  only  in  exalted  rank,  and  has  nothing  t©  say  Ob  such 
inferior  subjects  as  filthy  lucre.  '  Besidencc,  Plowden's 
Court,  Hillborough.'  Fancy  the  scallywag  coming,  after  ttll, 
from  a  baronial  mansion  in  the  county  of  Surrey  1 

Next  day  the  entire  little  w^orld  of  Mentone  had  duly 
digested  the  singular  news  that  the  unobtrusive  Oxford 
undergraduate  who  had  come  out  to  the  Elviera  strictly 
incog.,  as  a  tutor  to  the  blonde  young  man  at  the  Conti- 
nental, was  really  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  in  disguise,  and 
the  scion  of  a  distinguished  Pembrokeshire  family.  And 
all  the  world  remarked  at  once,  with  its  usual  acuteness, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  shyness,  they  had  said  from  the  first 
Paul  Gascoyne  was  a  delightful  young  man  and  had  most 
charming  manners. 

All  the  world,  indeed,  has  always  divined  these  things 
beforehand,  and  is  immensely  surprised  at  all  the  rest  of  the 
world's  stupidity  in  not  having  perceived  them. 

Three  days  later,  however,  at  the  usual  little  conclave  in 
the  Jardin  Public — *  The    Bchool    for  Scandal,*   Mailamg 
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Ceriolo  christened  the  particular  corner  affected  hy  Armitago 
and  his  group  of  intimates— that  ardent  inquirer  came  down 
quite  triumphant  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  *  After  all,'  ho 
Baid,  as  he  seated  himself  with  a  comprehensive  nod  on  his 
favourite  bench,  *it  turns  out  the  scallywag's  nobody  much. 
I've  just  had  a  line  from  my  friend  Eimington  at  liipsley, 
near  Hillborough,  and  he  says,  though  the  lad's  supposed  to 
bo  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  his  father's  a  fellow  in  a  very  small 
way  of  business  (reasons  of  delicacy,  he  v*rite3,  prevent  him 
from  particularizing  further)  and  nob  at  all  in  society,  or 
anything  like  it,  in  Surrey.  It  seems  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet  was  a  very  bad  lot,  a  scapegrace  of  lew 
habits,  who  consorted  chielly  with  grooms  or  stable-boys 
and  married  a  milkmaid  or  something  of  the  sort ;  no  doubt 
after  circumstances  which,  as  Herodotus  says,  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  mention,  after  which  he  was  very  properly  cut  off  by 
his  papa,  the  baronet  of  the  time,  with  the  traditional 
Bhilling.  With  that  modest  capital  as  his  whole  start  in 
life,  the  scallywag's  ancestor  set  up  in  town  ;  and  there  his 
descendants,  living  on  the  change  for  the  shilHng,  I  suppose, 
v/ent  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  present  man  has  sunk 
practically  to  the  level  of  the  working  classes  When  old 
Sir  Emery,  whom  I  knew  in  Pembrokei^hire,  popped  off  the 
hooks,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  he  entirely  ignored  this 
debased  stock — they'd  intermarried,  meanwhile,  with  cooks 
or  scullery-maids— and  left  the  estates  at  Gascoyne  Manor 
and  elsewhere  to  a  younger  branch,  who  had  always  kept 
up  their  position  as  gentlemen.  So  the  scallywag's  papa's 
only  a  bare  courtesy  baronet  after  all :  by  birth  and  education 
the  scalh^wag  himself  is — v.'ell,  just  what  you'd  expect  him 
to  be.  Eimington  says  in  a  postscript,'  Armitago  went  on, 
glancing  around  him  with  an  air  of  virtuous  self-abnegation, 
'  he  hopes  I  won't  mention  these  facts  to  anyone  for  young 
Gascoyne's  sake ;  so  I'm  sure  I  can  count  upon  all  of  yoji 
not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it,  or  to  let  it  make  the  very  slightest 
difference  in  any  v/ay  in  your  treatment  of  the  scallywag.' 

Madame  Ceriolo,  raising  a  pair  of  dove-like  eyes,  saw  her 
chance  to  score  a  point.  '  13ut  he  really  is  the  heir  to  a 
baronetcy  in  spite  of  everything,  you  see,'  she  put  in 
languidly.  '  That's  very  satisfactory.  When  people  who  are 
bom  of  noble  blood  happen  to  be  poor  or  to  bo  placed  in  any 
dependent  position,  other  people  often  caf.t  most  unjusti- 
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Cable  doubts  upon  the  truth  of  what  they  say  about  their  own 
families.  I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Gascoyne ;'  and  she 
glanced  down  with  a  meaning  look  at  the  countess's 
coronet  engraved  on  the  plain  silver  locket  she  wore  at  her 
bosom. 

'He'll  bo  a  Sir,  though,  any  way,  won't  he?'  Isabel 
Boyton  asked,  going  straight  to  the  point  with  true 
American  business  perception. 

'  He'll  be  a  Sir,  any  way,  Miss  Boyton,'  Armitage  retorted 
sharply.  'And  he'll  make  his  wife,  when  he  catches  one, 
into  a  real  My  Lady.' 

*  For  my  part,'  ISea  Blair  put  in  with  quiet  firmness,  '  I 
don't  care  a  pin  whether  he's  heir  to  a  baronetcy  or  whether 
he's  not.  I  take  him  for  himself.  I  think  he's  a  very  nice, 
good,  sensible  young  man,  and,  whoever  bis  parents  are,  he's 
a  born  gentleman.' 

'  One  of  nature's  gentlemen  !'  Madame  Ceriolo  interjected 
lackadaisically,  with  a  darted  glance  from  her  tortoiseshell 
eyeglasses  at  Armitage,  who,  playing  with  his  button,  and 
feeling  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  entirely  with  the  scally- 
wag, retired  gracefully  upon  a  safe  commonplace  :  '  After 
all,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter  what  a  man's  father  is,  as 
what  he  is  himself — except,  of  course,  for  purposes  of  pro- 
bate.' 

So,  in  the  end,  as  it  turned  out,  the  world  of  Mentone 
agreed  to  accept  Paul  Gascoyne  with  a  very  good  grace  as  a 
future  baronet,  and  to  invite  him  freely  to  the  afternoon  teas 
and  mild  '  at  homes '  which  form  the  staple  of  its  innocent 
invalidish  entertainments.  A  baronet  is  a  baronet,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  be  he  more  or  less,  as  the  lawyers  would 
gracefully  put  it ;  and  a  baronet's  son  who  has  been  to 
Oxford,  no  matter  how  poor,  has  always  a  possible  future 
open  before  him.  Nay,  more,  the  mere  fact  of  the  little 
mystery  as  to  his  origin,  and  the  whispered  story  about  the 
lady's-maid  and  the  dubious  grandmamma,  added  just  a 
touch  of  romance  to  the  whole  affair,  which  made  up  in 
piquancy  for  whatever  Paul  lacked  in  exterior  adornment. 
If  there's  anything  odd  about  a  man's  antecedents  (and  still 
more  about  a  woman's)  it's  a  mere  toss-up  w^hether  Society 
chooses  to  pet  him  or  damn  him.  But  wLicn  once  Society 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  accept  him,  it  becomes  forthwith  a 
point  of  honour  to  stick  up  for  him  at  all  risks,  and  to  see 
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in  him  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  viitue:3.  The 
very  oddity  is  hekl  to  constitute  a  distinction.  In  point  ol 
fact,  accordingly,  Paul  Gascoyne  became  the  fashion  of 
Mentone.  And  having  once  attained  that  proud  position, 
as  the  small  tamo  lion  of  a  provincial  show,  eveiybody,  of 
course,  discovered  in  him  at  once  unsuspected  mines  of 
learning  or  talent,  and  agreed  unanimously  over  five  o'clock 
tea-tables  that  young  Gascoyne  was  really  a  most  charming 
and  interesting  person. 

The  consequence  was  that  for  the  next  six  weeks  Paul 
saw  a  good  deal  of  society  at  Mentone — more,  in  fact,  than 
he  had  ever  seen  of  that  commodity  anywhere  in  his  life 
before,  and  amongst  it  of  Nea  Blair  and  Isabel  Boyton. 

Nea  he  liked  and  admired  immensely.  And  with  good 
reason.  I'or  it  was  the  very  first  time  he  had  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  an  educated  English  lady  and  con- 
versing with  her  on  equal  terms  about  subjects  that  both 
could  alike  discourse  of.  He  was  always  flattered  when  Nea 
talked  to  him  ;  the  subtle  delight  of  finding  one's  self  able  to 
hold  one's  own  fairly  with  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman 
moved  him  strangely.  Hitherto  he  had  only  seen  and 
admired  such  beings  from  afar.  To  stand  face  to  face  with 
Nea  Blair,  and  find  that  she  did  not  disdain  to  talk  with  him 
— nay,  that  she  evidently*- preferred  his  society  to  Thistle- 
ton's  or  Armitage's  —  was  to  the  shy  young  man  from 
Plow  den's  Court  a  positive  revelation  of  delight  and  glad- 
ness. It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  even  neglected  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  his  duty  to  Mr.  Solomons,  more  than  once,  in 
his  readiness  to  go  where  Nea  Blair  might  possibly  meet 
him.  He  paid  for  it  afterwards  in  qualms  of  conscience,  to 
be  sure ;  but  as  long  as  it  lasted  it  was  perfect  bliss  to  him. 

Not  that  he  believed  or  knew  he  was  falling  in  love  with 
Nea.  If  that  explanation  of  his  mental  phenomena  had  ever 
occurred  to  his  honest  soul,  Paul  would  have  felt  that  those 
mysterious  Claims  which  weighed  on  him  so  heavily  made 
it  quite  necessary  for  him  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
fair  enchantress.  He  knew  he  was  bound  by  solemn  bond 
and  pact  to  Mr.  Solomons  to  sell  himself  finally  in  the 
matrimonial  market  for  hard  cash  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
and  though  even  then  uncomfortable  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  or  morality  of  such  a  proceeding  sometimes  forced 
themselves  obtrusively  upon  Paul's  mind,  while  the  day  of 
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sale  seemed  still  so  far  off,  he  would  nevertheless  have 
shrunk  from  letting  himself  get  entangled  in  any  other 
bond  which  might  prove  adverse  in  the  end  to  Mr.  Solo- 
mons* fair  chance  of  repayment.  After  all,  he  thought 
casuistically  to  himself,  there  was  always  a  possibility  that 
he  might  finally  happen  to  fall  in  love  witli  some  nice  girl 
who  was  also  the  heiress  Mr.  Solomons  dreamed  about ; 
and  then,  and  in  that  case — but  there  he  broke  down. 
The  nearer  he  drew  to  the  actual  fact  and  pact  of  marriage, 
the  more  repugnant  did  the  whole  wild  scheme  appear  to 
him. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  a  week  or  two  later,  the  v/holo 
little  coterie  of  the  Rives  d'Or  had  made  an  excursion 
together  on  to  the  rocky  hills  that  bound  either  side  of  the 
old  mule-j)ath  to  Castellar.  When  they  reached  the  ridge 
where  great  rounded  bosses  of  ice-worn  sandstone  form  a 
huge  hog's  back  overlooking  the  twin-valleys  to  right  and 
left,  they  dispersed  by  twos  and  threes,  as  men  and  maidens 
will  do,  among  the  rosemary  bushes  and  the  scanty 
umbrella-pines,  or  sat  down  in  groups  upon  the  bare, 
smooth  rocks,  in  full  view  of  the  sea  and  the  jagged 
summit  of  the  gigantic  Berceau. 

Paul  found  himself,  quite  unconsciously,  wandering 
among  the  low  lentisk  scrub  with  Nea  Blair,  and,  seating 
themselves  at  last  on  the  edge  of  the  slope,  with  the  lemons 
gleaming  yellow  in  the  Carei  Valley  far  below  their  feet, 
they  discoursed  together,  as  youth  and  maiden  discourse,  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  fate  and  philosophy,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  their  own  two  selves,  with  that  profound  interest 
which  youth  and  a  free  heart  always  lend  to  that  entrancing 
subject  when  discussed  a  deux,  under  the  spreading  shade  of 
a  romantic  pine-tree. 

*  And  when  you've  taken  your  degree,  what  then  ?'  Nea 
asked  with  some  eagerness,  after  Paul  had  duly  enlightened 
her  mind  as  to  the  precise  period  of  his  Greats  examination, 
and  the  chances  for  and  against  his  obtaining  a  First  in  that 
arduous  undertaking. 

'  Well,  then,'  Paul  answered  with  some  little  embarrass- 
ment, *  after  that,  I  suppose,  I  must  go  in  for  a  Fellow- 
ship.' 

*  But  if  you  get  a  Fellowship  j'ou  won't  be  able  to  marry, 
will  you  ?'  Nea  inquired  with  interest,    *  Haven't  they  got 
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some  horribly  barbarous  rule  at  Oxford,  that  if  a  rdlow 
marries  he  must  lose  his  position  ?' 

'No,  no;  not  now,'  Paul  answered,  smiling.  '  "  C'ctait 
autrefois  ainsi,  mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela,"  as 
Sganarelle  says  in  tho  play.  A  Fellowship,  now,  is  for  a 
fixed  period.' 

'  Well,  that's  well,  anyhow,'  Nea  went  on,  more  easily. 
*I  hope,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  you'll  get  your  Fellowship.' 

'  Thank  you,'  Paul  replied.  '  That's  very  kind  of  you. 
But  I'm  ashamed  of  having  bored  you  with  all  this  t.ilk 
about  myself — tho  subject  upon  which,  as  somebody  ouco 
put  it,  "  all  men  arc  fluent  and  none  agreeable. "  ' 

'The  somebody  was  wrong,  then,'  Nea  answered  with 
decision.  '  Whenc  i'  one  meets  an  interesting  individuaHty 
one  wants  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  it.  Don't  you 
think,'  and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  her  charming  smile, 
*  in  our  society,  nowadays,  we  never  really  get  to  know  half 
enough  about  one  another  ?' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  Society,'  Paul  replied  frankly. 
'  I've  never  been  in  it.  I've  had  no  chance.  But  I  think — • 
in  as  much  of  tho  world  as  I  know,  which  is  a  very  tiny 
world  indeed — we  do  somehow  seem  to  go  round  and  round, 
like  people  in  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court,  and  never  got  at 
the  heart  and  core  ono  of  the  other.' 

Dangerous  ground,  dangerous  ground,  dear  Paul,  for  Mr. 
Solomons'  chance  of  recovering  in  full  on  that  long  invest- 
ment. 

Nea  felt  it  so,  perhaps,  for  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
[eyamincd  a  little  pink  rock-cistus  that  sprang  from  a  cleft 
iin  the  sandstone  at  her  feet  with  unnecessarily  close  atten- 
jtiou  for  anyone  who  was  not  a  professed  botanist.  Then 
[she  said  suddenly,  as  if  with  a  burst  of  inspiration  : 

*  I  shall  bo  up  in  Oxford  myself,  I  expect,  next  summer 
|term.  Mrs.  Douglas,  tb 3  wife  of  the  Accadian  professor  — 
|ftt  Magdalen,  you  know — means  to  ask  me  up  for  the  Eight^i 
|Dr  something.' 

I    *  That'll  be    just    delightful  I'   Paul    answered    warmly. 
■f  We  shall  have  some  chance  then  of  really  getting  to  know 
me  another.' 

*  I  alwcays  liked  Oxford,'  Nea  murmured,  looking  down, 
md  half  afraid  the  conversation  was  leading  her  too  far. 

'  I  just  love  every  inch  of  it,'  Paul  replied  with  fervour. 
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'But,  then,  I'vo  much  reason  to  bo  grateful  to  Oxford.     I 
owe  it  everything.' 

'You'll  live  there  when  you're  a  Fellow?'  Njaaikjl, 
looking  up  again. 

Paul  hesitated  a  second,  and  pulled  grasses  in  his  turn. 

'  I've  got  to  get  my  Fellowship  first,'  he  said  with  some 
reserve.  '  And  then — and  then  I  suppose  I  nmst  do  some- 
thing or  other  to  make  some  money.  I  have  heavy  Claims 
upon  me.* 

'  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity  I'  Nea  cried  with  genuine  regret. 

'  Why  so,  Miss  Blair?' 

'Because  it's  so  dreadful  you  should  have  to  enter  tho 
world  with  Claims,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  clog  you.  if 
you  were  free  to  choose  your  own  walk  in  life,  you  know, 
you  might  do  such  wonders.' 

'I  should  like  literature,'  Paul  went  on,  relapsing  once 
more  into  that  egoistic  vein.  '  But,  of  course,  that's  impos- 
sible.' 

'  Why  impossible  ?'  Nea  asked  quickly. 

'Because  nobody  can  make  money  at  literature  nowadays,' 
Paul  answered  with  a  sigh ;  '  and  my  circumstances  are 
such  that  it's  absolutely  necessary,  before  everything  else,  I 
should  make  money,  and  make  it  quickly.  I  must  sacrifice 
everything  to  my  chance  of  making  money.' 

'  I  see,'  Nea  answered  with  a  faint  tinge  of  displeasure  in 
her  tone.  And  she  thought  to  herself,  '  Perhaps  he  means 
he  must  get  rich  so  as  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  title. 
If  so,  I'm  really  and  truly  sorry ;  for  I  thought  he  had  a 
great  deal  better  stuif  than  that  in  him.' 

'  There  are  so  many  Claims  I  have  to  satisfy,'  Paul  went 
on  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  answering  her  inmost  unspoken 
thought.  '  My  time's  not  my  own.  It's  Somebody  Else's. 
I've  mortgaged  it  all  by  anticipation.' 

Nea  gave  a  start. 

'  Then  you're  engaged,'  she  said,  putting  the  obvious 
feminine  interpretation  upon  his  ambiguous  sentence.  (A 
woman  reads  everything  by  the  light  of  her  own  world — 
courtship  and  marriage.) 

'  Oh  no,'  Paul  answered,  smiling.  '  I  didn't  mean  that,  or 
anything  like  it.  I  wouldn't  mind  that.  It  was  something 
much  more  serious.     I  start  in  life  with  a  grave  burden.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


tin:  heihess  is  willing. 


AY,  Mr.  Gascoyne,'  Isabel  Boyton  exclaimed, 
catching  him  up,  breathless,  on  the  Pro- 
menade du  Midi,  one  day  in  the  last  week 
of  Paul's  stay  at  Mentone ;  '  will  you  come 
and  ride  with  us  over  to  La  Mortola  to 
morrow  ?' 

•  Pm  sorry,'  Paul  answered,  smiling  at  her  free  Penu- 
sylvanian  mode  of  address,  'but  I've  no  horse  to  ride  upon.' 

'Oh,  I  don't  mean  ride  horseback,'  Isabel  explained 
promptly ;  '  momma  and  I  have  chartered  a  kahrriage — a 
break,  I  think  you  call  it  over  here  in  Europe— and  we're 
taking  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  across  to  see  the 
gardens.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go,'  Paul  answered  truthfully — 
for  Nea  would  be  there,  he  knew,  and  he  went  accordingly. 

At  La  Mortola,  however,  he  soon  found  out  that  Miss 
Isabel  meant  to  keep  him  all  for  herself,  and,  indeed,  that 
she  stuck  to  him  with  creditable  persistence.  This  was  a 
very  new  sensation  for  Paul,  who  had  never  before  been 
made  so  much  of;  but  he  accepted  it  as  youth  accepts 
almost  everything — with  the  frank  delight  of  a  new  ex- 
perience. 

And  how  charming  it  was,  that  drive  across  to  La 
Mortola,  with  the  hot  southern  afternoon  sun  beating  full 
upon  the  hills,  Bordighera  gleaming  white  upon  its  seaward 
point,  and  Cap  Martin  behind  bathed  in  broad  floods  of 
glorious  sunshine !  How  Grimaldi  shone  among  its  silvery 
olives ;  how  the  spires  of  Mentone  rose  tall  and  slender  in 
the  glistening  background !  At  the  deep  dark  gorge  spanned 
by  the  Pont  St.  Louis,  they  crossed  the  frontier,  and  Paul 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  on  the  soil  of 
Italy.  Past  the  Italian  Custom-house  and  the  old  Saracen 
tower  in  Dr.  Bennett's  garden,  they  wound  along  the  ledge 
to  the  corner  by  La  Mortola ;  and  then  they  skirted  a  deep 
rocky  ravine,  all  in  darkest  shade,  with  green  pines  clam- 
bering up  its  steep  sides,  till  they  halted  against  a  brokep 
cW  near  the  summit.    At  last  they  reached  those  mar- 
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vclloiis  Iian^ing  gardens,  hewn  out  of  tho  bare  rock,  whcro 
fcatliory  African  palms  and  broad-leaved  tropical  vegetation 
l)ask  in  the  hot  sun  as  on  their  native  deserts.  There  thov 
descended  and  wandered  about  at  will,  for  it  was  a  '  fr(  o 
day,'  and  Isabel  iioyton,  taking  possession  of  Paul,  walked 
iiint  oif  alone,  with  American  coolness,  to  a  seat  that  over- 
iiung  tlie  villa  and  tho  sea,  with  a  view  along  tho  coast  for 
a  hundred  miles  from  San  Iwcnio  to  Toulon. 

'  You  go  back  next  week,'  sho  said  at  once,  after  an 
uwkward  pause,  when  Paul  had  found  nothing  more  to  say 
to  her,  for  ho  talked  far  less  freely  with  tho  lieiress  than 
with  Nea  Blair. 

'  Yes  ;  I  go  back  next  week,'  Paul  repeated  vaguely. 

•To  Oxford?' 

'To  Oxford.' 

*  We  shall  miss  you  so  at  !Montono,'  tho  Pcnnsylvanian 
went  on  with  genuine  regret.  '  You  see,  wo'ro  so  short- 
handed  for  gentlemen,  ain't  we?' 

*  You're  very  kind,'  Paul  murmured,  much  abashed  by 
this  frank  remark.  '  But  perhaps  somebody  else  will  come 
v>'ho'll  do  as  well — or  better.' 

'What's  a  good  time  to  come  and  sco  Oxford  in?'  Isabel 
asked  abruptly,  without  heeding  his  remark,  but  gazing 
with  a  vacant  expression  seaward. 

'  Summer  term's  the  best  for  visitors,'  Paul  answered, 
taken  aback.  '  I  should  say  about  tho  twentieth  of  May, 
for  example.' 

'  Perhaps  I'll  fetch  momma  along  and  have  a  look  at  it 
then,'  the  golden-haired  American  continued,  playing  ner- 
vously with  her  parasol.  '  We  could  have  a  good  time  at 
Oxford  about  May,  could  we  ?' 

'  I'd  do  my  best  to  help  you  enjoy  yourself,'  Paul  replied, 
as  in  duty  bound,  but  with  a  sinking  recollection  that  just 
about  that  precise  date  he  would  be  straining  every  nerve 
for  his  final  examination. 

'  I  call  that  real  nice  uf  you,'  Isabel  answered,  still  poking 
her  parasol  into  the  ground  by  her  side.  '  Will  you  take  us 
about  and  show  us  the  college,  the  same  as  we  read  about 
in  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  "  ?' 

'  The  University's  changed  a  good  deal  since  those  days,* 
Paul  replied  with  a  smile,  '  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one.    Though 
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Tliistleton,'  ho  added,  after  a  short  pause,  'would  bo  able  to 
show  you  a  great  deal  more  about  the  place  than  I  can.' 

The  Pennsylvanian  brought  back  her  clear  blue  eyes  from 
space  with  a  sudden  Hash  upon  him, 

•  Why  ?'  she  asked  cuitly. 

'Because  he's  so  much  richer,'  Paul  answered,  bolilly 
shaming  the  devil.  '  lie's  a  member  of  all  the  clubs  and 
Rports  and  everything.  IIi;i  father's  one  of  the  ;vealthiest 
men  in  Shenicld.' 

Isabel  drew  a  face  with  her  parasol  on  the  gravel  below. 
'  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  that,'  she  answered  shortly. 

'  I  suppose  not.  You're  so  rich  yourself,'  Paul  retorted 
with  a  sigh.  Then  he  turned  the  subject  clumsily.  'These 
are  lovely  gardens.' 

•  My  poppa  could  buy  up  a  place  like  this  with  a  month's 
income,'  the  young  lady  answered,  refusing  to  follow  the 
false  trail.  She  said  it,  not  witli  any  vulgar,  boastful  air, 
but  simply  as  if  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.     She  wanteil  him  to  know  her  exact  position. 

'  Why  isn't  ho  here  with  you?'  Paul  ventured  to  ask,  just 
to  keep  the  conversational  ball  rolling. 

'  Oh  my  !'  Isabel  exclaimed.  '  What  a  question  to  ask  1 
Wliy,  he's  got  to  stop  homo  and  mind  the  store,  of  course, 
like  every  other  man,  hasn't  ho?' 

•  lie's  in  business,  then  1'  Paul  said,  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise. 

'In  my  country,'  Isabel  answered  gravely,  'it  ain't  re- 
spectable not  to  bo  in  business.  My  poppa's  the  richest 
man  in  Philadelphia.'  Then  she  looked  down  at  her  shoes 
and  added  once  more,  *  But  I  don't  care  a  pin  about  money 
myself,  for  all  that.  What  I  care  for  is  whether  people  are 
nice  or  not.  And  I  like  Mr.  Thi.^tleton  well  enough  in  a 
sort  of  way;  he's  quite  nice,  of  course,  and  there's  nothing 
grubby  about  him.     But  he  kind  of  don't  take  mo.' 

'  No  ?'  Paul  said,  feeling  he  was  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing. 

'  No,*  Isabel  answered ;  *  he  don't,'  and  then  relapsed  into 
strange  silence. 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  sat  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  neither  spoke  a  single  word  to  the  other. 
Then  Isabel  began  once  more,  just  to  encourage  him  a  bit, 
for  she  misinterpreted  his  awkwardness  and  shyness — 'li 
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is  a  lovely  place.  I'm  most  iucliued  to  make  my  poppa 
give  up  the  States  aud  come  across  to  reside  for  a  per- 
manence in  some  elegant  place  like  this  in  Europe.' 

'  Your  father  would  come  if  you  wished  him,  then?*  Paul 
asked,  all  trembling  with  excitement,  for  he  dimly  suspected 
he  was  neglecting  his  duty  (and  Mr.  Solomons*  interests)  in 
the  most  culpable  manner. 

Isabel  noticed  his  tremulous  voice,  and  answered  in  the 
softest  tones  she  could  command  : 

'  He'd  do  anything  'most  to  make  me  happy.' 

'  Indeed,'  Paul  replied,  and  gazed  once  more  with  a  pre- 
occupied air  towards  the  distant  Esterels.  They  came  out 
so  clear  against  the  blue  horizon. 

'  Yes,  poppa  just  spoils  mc,'  Isabel  went  on  abstractedly ; 
•  he's  a  real  good  poppa.  And  how  lovely  it'd  be  to  pass 
one's  life  in  a  place  like  this,  with  all  those  glorious  moun- 
tains and  hills  around  one,  and  that  elegant  sea  tumbling 
and  shining  right  in  front  of  one's  eye — with  somebody  that 
loved  one.' 

The  running  was  getting  uncomfortably  hot  now. 

'  It  would  be  delightful  indeed,'  Paul  echoed,  very  warm 
in  the  face,  '  if  mily  one  had  got  the  money  to  do  it  with.' 

Isabel  waited  a  moment  again  with  downcast  eyes ;  but 
her  neighbour  seemed  disinclined  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion. And  to  think  he  had  the  power  to  make  any  woman 
My  Lady  I  She  paused  and  looked  long  at  him.  Tlien  she 
rose  at  last  with  a  stifled  sigh.  He  was  real  nice,  she 
thought,  this  British  baronet's  son,  and  he  trembled  a  good 
bit,  and  felt  like  proposing,  but  he  couldn't  just  make  up 
his  mind  right  away  on  the  spot  to  say  what  he  wanted. 
English  young  men  are  so  absurdly  awkward. 

'Well,  we  shall  meet  at  Oxford,  any  way,*  she  said  lightly, 
irjoving  down  towards  the  shore.     •  Let's  get  along  and  seo 
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Paul  went  home  to  the  Continental  that  night  with  a 
terrible  consciousness  of  neglected  duty.  Modest  as  he  was, 
lie  couldn't  even  pretend  to  conceal  from  himself  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  golden-liaired  Pennsylvanian  had  exhibited  a 
marked  preference  for  his  conversation  and  society.  He 
fancied  she  almost  expected  him  to  propose  to  her.     And, 
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indeed,  the  idea  was  not  wholly  of  his  own  suggestion. 
Thistleton,  when  retailing  the  common  gossip  of  the 
Promenade  du  ^lidi,  had  more  than  once  announced  his  firm 
belief  that  Paul  might  have  'the  Yankee  girl  for  the  asking.' 
And  Paul  himself,  much  inclined  to  underrate  his  own 
powers  of  attraction,  could  not,  nevertheless,  deny  in  his 
own  soul  the  patent  evidences  that  Isabel  Boy  ton,  for  all 
her  wealth,  was  fully  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  a  British 
baronetcy. 

He  stood  at  last  face  to  face  in  earnest  with  a  great 
DiiricuUy. 

Could  he  or  could  he  noi}  carry  out  his  Compact? 

As  he  sat  by  himself  in  his  room  at  the  Continental  that 
night,  he  thought  it  all  over,  how  it  had  gradually  grown 
up  step  by  step  from  the  very  beginning.  It  seemed  ?*) 
natural,  every  bit  of  it,  to  him,  who  had  grown  up  with  it 
himself,  as  a  sort  of  religion.  So  strange  to  anyone  else 
who  heard  it  only  for  the  first  time  now  as  a  completed 
transaction. 

For  six  years  past  and  more,  his  father  and  mother  and 
^Ir.  Solomons— the  three  great  authorities  that  framed  his 
life  for  him— had  impressed  it  upon  him  as  the  first  article 
of  his  practical  creed  that  he  was  to  grow  up  a  gentleman 
aud  marry  an  heiress. 

To  us,  what  an  ignoble  aim  it  seems  !  but  on  Paul  it  had 
always  been  enforced  for  years  by  all  the  sanctions  of 
pareutsl  wisdom  and  connnercial  honesty  as  the  supreme 
necessity.  He  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Solomons  for  his 
schooling,  and  his  clothing,  and  his  Oxford  education ;  and 
the  way  he  was  bound  to  repay  Mr.  Solomons  was  to  follow 
instructions  to  the  very  letter  and  marry  an  heiress.  His 
&tock-in-trade  in  life  was  his  prospective  title,  and  he  was 
to  sell  that  commodity,  in  accordance  with  recognised  com- 
mercial maxims,  in  the  dearest  market. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Paul  Gascoync  himself  was  not 
mercenary.  He  had  passively  accepted  the  role  in  life,  as 
most  young  men  passively  accept  the  choice  of  a  profession 
made  for  them  by  their  parents,  without  thinking  very  nmch, 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  either  its  morality  or  its  feasi- 
bility. He  was  bd  young  when  ^Ir.  Solomons  first  hit  upon 
his  grand  scheme  for  utilizing  the  reversion  to  a  British 
baronetcy— no  more  than  fourteen—that  he  had  got  tho 
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idea  tlioronglily  dinned  into  his  head  long  before  he  wag 
able  to  recognise  in  all  its  naked  hideousncss  the  base  and 
sordid  side  of  that  hateful  compact.  Solomons  had  supplied 
him  witli  money  from  time  to  time — not  liberally,  to  bo 
sure,  for  ho  did  not  wisli  to  make  his  pro tcijn  extravagant, 
but  ii.  Rul'iicient  quantities  for  the  .simple  needs  and  wants 
of  a  scallywag ;  and  Paul  had  accepted  tlio  money,  giving  in 
return  his  worthless  notes  of  hand,  as  youth  always  accepts 
its  liveliliood  from  its  accuntomed  purveyors,  without  much 
care  or  thought  as  to  the  riglit  or  wrong  of  the  customary 
supplies. 

And  then  there  had  been  so  nmch  besides  to  distract  his 
attention  from  tho  abstract  question  of  the  ethics  of  mar- 


riage. 


lie   was   occupied   so   much  with  reading  for   tho 


schools,  and  taking  pupils  in  his  spare  time  to  help  eke  out 
his  scanty  income ;  for  he  felt  deeply  what  a  drain  he  had 
always  made  on  the  family  resources,  and  how  much  his 
father  was  beginning  to  stand  in  need  of  a  son's  assistance 
in  tho  management  of  his  business.  Tho  question  of  tho 
moment— the  definite  question  tlien  and  tlierc  before  him 
at  each  instant  of  his  life — tho  necessity  for  reading  hard 
and  ^^^aking  a  good  degree,  and  tho  parallel  necessity  for 
living  at  Oxford  as  cheaply  as  even  a  scallywag  could  do  it 
—had  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  that  remoter  question  of 
the  underlying  morality  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  had 
been  settled  for  him  beforehand,  as  it  were,  by  his  father 
and  Mr.  Solomons. 

Paul,  in  fact,  was  the  inheritor  of  two  arduous  heritages 
— the  barren  baronetcy,  and  Mr.  Solomons'  Claims  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

Till  that  evening,  then,  though  qualms  of  conscience  had 
now  and  then  obtruded  themselves,  he  had  never  fairly  and 
squarely  faced  his  supremo  difficulty.  But  to-night,  in  tho 
solitude  of  his  room  at  tho  Continental,  sitting  by  himself 
in  the  dark  (so  as  not  to  waste  his  friend  Thistleton's  hoiigiea 
at  a  franc  apiece,  hotel  reckoning :  for  econon)y  in  small 
matters  had  long  since  beconio  instinctivo  with  him),  ho 
turned  the  matter  over  for  the  first  time  in  his  soul  with  tho 
definite  issue  clearly  before  him — could  he  or  could  he  not 
ever  conscientiously  marry  Isabel  Boyton? 

His  whole  soul  within  him  revolted  at  once  with  a 
tempestuous  No.     Now  that  the  chance  for  carrying  Mr, 
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Solomons'  scheme  into  actual  practice  had  finally  arrivetl — 
nay,  even  had  thrust  itself  bodily  upon  him — he  felt  at  once 
the  whole  meanness  and  baseness  of  the  entire  anangcment. 
Not  so  far  as  Mr.  Solomons  and  his  father  were  concerned 
— of  their  wisdom  and  goodness  he  could  hardly  hav(^  per- 
mitted himself  even  now  to  entertain  a  doubt — but  so  far  ai 
his  wn  execution  of  their  plan  was  at  issue,  lie  reali/cnl 
that  at  once  in  its  true  colours. 

It  would  be  wickedly  and  grossly  unjust  to  Isabel.  And 
it  would  be  doing  violence  at  the  same  time  to  his  own  inner 
and  better  nature. 

But  then  the  Claims  upon  him?  Tlvose  tcnible  notes  of 
hand  I  He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  lighted  one  candle, 
and  totted  them  all  up,  sum  by  sum,  at  compound  interest, 
as  they  stood  there  confessed,  from  the  very  lu-st  moment. 
School  expenses,  tailor's  bill,  travellini'^,  rooms  and  sundries; 
all  renewable  yearly  at  tv/enty  per  cent.,  and  all  running  on 
indefinitely  for  ever  at  a  rapidly-growing  rate.  Premiums 
on  policies,  washing,  books — good  lieavens  !  how  the  totals 
appalled  and  staggered  him  !  If  he  worked  his  life  long  at 
any  educated  profession  he  would  never  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  clear  off  that  deadly  load  of  debt  with  which  he 
started.  lie  saw  clearly  before  him  two  awful  alternatives: 
either  to  hunt  and  capture  his  heiress,  as  originally  designed 
— in  spite  of  all  his  seething  internal  repugnance ;  or  else  to 
play  false  to  his  father  and  Mr.  Solomons — to  whom  ho 
owed  everything — by  kceT)ing  his  benefactor  (as  ho  had  been 
taught  to  regard  him)  waiting  for  years  perhaps  for  his  full 
repayment. 

Waiting  for  years  indeed  1  "Why,  at  twenty  per  cent., 
renewable  annually,  the  sum  could  never  get  paid  at  all. 
It  would  go  on  accumulating  as  long  as  ho  lived,  bond 
behind  bond,  and  remain  when  he  died  as  a  heritage  of  debt 
to  whoever  came  after  him. 

Not  that  anybody  would  ever  come  after  him  at  all,  if  it 
came  to  that ;  for,  as  things  then  stood,  ho  would  never, 
never  be  able  to  marry.  The  baronetcy  might  revert  to  tho 
remote  cousin  in  Pembrokeshire. 

And  then,  for  one  brief  moment,  Nea  Blair's  sweet  face 
as  she  sat  on  the  hillside  that  clay  at  Sant'  Agncsc  flashed 
across  Paul's  mental  vision  as  he  blew  out  the  candle  once 
more  in  utter  despair,  and  gave  him  one  further  internal 
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qualm  of  conscienco.  Was  it  possible  he  was  influenced  in 
what  he  had  just  been  thinking  by  any  wicked  arrihe 
jjens^c  as  to  Nea — that  beautiful,  impossible,  unattainable 
Nea  ?  He,  who  was  nobody,  to  dream  about  her  !  In  his 
inmost  soul,  he  trusted  not;  for  he  felt  how  unworthy  a 
thing  it  would  be  to  botray  hia  father,  and  Faith,  and  Mr. 
Solomons,  and  his  duty,  all  for  the  sake  of  his  own  wicked 
personal  likes  and  fancies.  Whatever  came,  he  would  at 
least  try  to  keep  Nea  out  of  his  mind  severely,  and  decide 
the  question  upon  its  own  merits. 

He  would  try  to  envisage  it  thus  only  to  himself.  Dare 
he  do  this  great  wrong  to  Isabel  Boyton  ? 

Or  to  any  other  woman  circumstanced  like  Isabel  ? 

He  would  try  to  let  it  hinge  on  that,  not  on  Nea. 

For,  after  all,  what  was  Nea  to  him  or  he  to  Nea?  Six 
weeks  before  he  had  never  seen  her ;  and  now — he  realized 
with  a  pang  to  himself  that  he  wouldn't  like  to  think  he 


should  never  again  sec  Nea. 
And  all  throufjh  the 
truth   kept 


breaking 


sleepless  night  that  followed, 
one  trutn  Kepc  oreaKmg  in  upon  him  more  clearly  than 
ever  :  if  he  would,  he  iniglit  marry  Isabel  Boyton — and  pay 
off  Mr.  Solomons  without  Isabel's  ever  missing  those  few 
paltry  hundreds.  To  Isabel's  poppa  they  were  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket :  and  yet  to  him,  Paul  Gascoyne,  tliey  were  a 
millstone  round  his  neck,  an  insupportable  burden  put  upon 
him  almost  against  his  will  before  he  had  yet  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

IIIIEE  day  3 
later  Taul  and 
his  companion 
turned  their 
backs  on  Men- 
cn  route  for 
]"ingland.  Scallywag; 
as  he  was,  Paul  had 
so  far  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  little 
world  of  the  Eivca 
d'Or  that  Madame 
Ceriolo,  and  Nea 
Blair,  and  Isabel 
Boyton,  and  her 
mamma,  and  even 
the  great  Armitagc 
himself — the  leader 
of  the  coterie — came 
down  to  the  station 
to  see  him  off.  Ar- 
mitago  thought  it 
was  always  well  to 
fall  in  with  the  general  opinion  of  society  upon  anybody  or 
anything.  But  just  before  they  bade  the>  last  adieus  at  tlu 
barrier,  a  tidy  little  Frenchwoman  in  a  plain  black  dres '. 
pushed  her  way  to  the  front  witli  a  bouquet  in  her  hand  of 
prodigious  dimensions.  The  Ceriolo  recognised  her  in  a 
moment  again.  It  was  that  compromising  little  lady's-maid 
at  the  lies  Britanniques. 

'  Comment  c'esi  vous,  Mademoiselle  Clarice  !'  Paul  cried, 
taking  her  hand  with  perfect  cvqjresscmciit,  though  he 
blushed  a  little  before  the  faces  of  all  his  fine  acquaintances. 
*How  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me  off!  1  called  last 
night  at  your  hotel,  but  they  told  me  you  were  engaged  and 
couldn't  see  me.' 
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'  Jiistemcnt;  je  faisais  la  coiffure  do  Madame,'  Mademoiscllo 
Clarice  auswered,  unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  Ccriolo 
and  so  much  good  society.  '  But,  clier  Monsieur  Paul,  I 
couldn't  let  you  go  and  leave  Mentono  sans  vous  serrer  la 
main — moi  qui  vous  ai  connu  quand  vous  etiez  tout  petit, 
tout  petit,  tout  petit— mais  tout  petit  coninio  9a,  monsieur. 
And  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  a  bouquet  for 
cette  chcre  maman.  You  will  make  her  my  compliments, 
ectte  chore  maman.  Tell  her  it  has  been  so  delightful  to 
see  you  again.  It  has  recalled  those  so  happy  days  at 
Hillborough.' 

Paul  took  the  big  bouquet  without  any  display  of 
mauvaisc  ^lonte,  and  thanked  tiie  voluble  little  Mademoiselle 
Clarice  for  it  in  Erench  as  fluent  almost  as  her  own. 
Mademoiselle  Clarice  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  And  to  liear 
you  talk  that  beautiful  language,'  she  cried,  '  cetto  belle 
lauguo  que  je  vous  ai  ensoignce  moi-meme — ah,  quo  c'cst 
cliarmant  1'  She  stooped  forward  irresistibly,  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks.  Mademoiselle  Clarice  was  forty,  but 
plump  and  well  preserved.  Paul  accepted  the  kisses  with  a 
very  good  grace,  as  well  as  the  two  hands  with  which  she 
bid  him  farewell.  '  And  now  I  must  run  back,'  she  said  ; 
'  I  must  run  back  this  minute.  Madame  m'attend — ello 
s'cmpaticnte  tant,  Madame  1'  And  with  another  good  kiss 
and  two  shakes  of  the  hand  she  was  gone ;  and  Paul  was 
left  standing  alone  by  the  barrier. 

'  What  a  strange  creature  1'  Madame  Ceriolo  cried, 
putting  up  those  long-handled  tortoiseshell  eyeglasses  of 
hers  and  following  the  impressionable  Prenchwoman  with 
her  stony  glance  as  she  left  the  station.  *  Who  is  she, 
Mr.  Gascoyne,  and  how  on  earth  did  you  ever  come  to  know 
her  ?' 

*  She's  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's,'  Paul  answered  once 
more,  blurting  out  the  whole  simple  truth ;  '  and  she  taught 
me  French  at  Hillborough  when  I  was  a  little  chap,  for  she 
was  a  lady's-maid  at  a  house  where  my  father  was  coach- 
man.' And  then  without  waiting  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  painful  Parthian  shot,  delivered  trembling,  he  raised 
his  hat,  and  bidding  a  comprehensive  good-bye  to  all  at 
once,  took  refuge  with  Thistletou  behind  the  passengers' 
arrier. 


Goodness    gracioua  l'    Madame    Ccriolo    cried, 


looking 
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round  with  an  astonished  air  of  surpriso  to  Arniitagc  ;  *did 
you  ever  in  your  Hfe  see  imything  so  funny  ?  One  would 
have  thought  the  woman  would  have  had  good  feeling  and 
good  sens3  enough  not  to  inllict  herself  upon  him  in  the 
present  company.  She  may  have  hcen  a  friend  of  hii 
mother's,  of  course,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  if  slio 
wanted  to  see  him  she  should  have  gone  to  his  hotel  and 
seen  him  quietly.  She  ought  to  remember  tliat  now  he's 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  member  of  a  university,  and 
admitted  as  such  into  good  society.'  Tor  since  jMcntone 
had  decided  upon  adopting  Paul,  and  therefore  backed  him 
up  for  every  possible  virtue,  it  had  been  Madamu's  cue  to 
insist  most  strenuously  upon  the  genealogical  fact  that 
wherever  a  person  of  noble  race  may  happen  to  be  born,  or 
whatever  position  he  may  happen  to  lill,  he  retains  his 
sixteen  quarters  of  nobility  intact  for  all  that.  This  was 
one  for  I'aul,  and  two  for  jNIadame  Geriolo. 

'  Why,  I  thought  it  was  so  nice  of  her,'  Nea  objected 
with  her  simple  Jhiglish  tender-heartedness,  '  to  conic  down 
and  see  him  oft"  so  simply  before  us  all,  and  to  bring  him 
those  flowers,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  to  fall  on 
his  neck  and  kiss  him  openly,  ller  eyes  were  quite  full  of 
tears,  too.  I'm  sure,  Madame  Ceriolo,  she's  very  fond  of 
him.' 

*  Nea,  my  dear,'  Ivladame  Ceriolo  remarked  fr-everely,  with 
the 'precise  smile  of  the  British  matron,  'your  views  are 
really  quite  revolutionary.  There  sliould  be  natural  lines 
between  the  various  classes.  People  mustn't  all  get  mixed 
up  promiscuously.  ICven  if  she  liked  him,  slio  shouldn't  lot 
her  feelings  get  the  better  of  her.  She  should  always 
remember  to  keep  her  proper  place,  no  matter  what  her 
private  sentiments  may  prompt  her  to.' 

And,  indeed,  in  Madauie  Ccriolo's  family  they  managed 
these  things  a  great  deal  better. 

Por,  as  Nea  and  INladamo  Ceriolo  wore  coming  to  Mentono 
tliat  very  autumn,  a  littla  episode  had  occurred  in  a  coiTee- 
room  at  Marseilles  which  may  be  here  related,  as  flashing  a 
ray  of  incidental  light  on  the  character  of  Madame  Corioio's 
aristiQcratic  antecedents. 

They  reached  Marseilles  lato  in  the  evening,  and  drove  at 
once  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre — it  was  part  of  Madame's  cuo 
that  she  ki\ew  the  best  and  most  luxurious  hotel  at  every 
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town  in  Europe — where  they  went  down  in  their  travelling 
dress  to  tho  restaurant  for  supper.  As  they  entered,  they 
found  they  had  the  room  to  themselves,  and  an  obsequious 
waiter,  in  an  irreproachable  white  tie  and  with  a  spotlc'S3 
napkin  hanging  gracefully  on  his  arm,  motioned  them  over 
without  a  word  to  a  table  near  tho  fireplace.  For  tho 
indivisible  moment  of  time  while  they  took  their  seats  an 
observant  spectator  might  just  have  noted  a  flash  of 
recognition  in  Madame's  eyes,  and  an  answering  flash  that 
twinkled  silently  in  the  obsequious  waiter's.  But  neither 
spoke  a  word  of  any  sort  to  the  other,  save  in  the  way  of 
business.  Madame  took  the  carte,  that  tho  waiter  handed 
her,  with  a  stifled  yawn,  and  ordered  an  omelette  and  a 
bottle  of  Beaujolais  with  the  same  careless  air  with  which 
she  would  have  ordered  it  from  any  other  young  man  in  a 
similar  position. 

At  the  end  of  the  supper,  however,  she  sent  Nea  up  to 
get  her  necessaries  for  the  night  unpacked,  and  waited  down 
herself  to  ask  a  few  questions,  to  make  quite  sure,  she  said, 
about  the  trains  to-morrow. 

As  soon  as  Nea  had  left  tho  room,  the  obsequious  waiter 
approached  a  little  nearer,  and,  still  with  his  unequivocally 
respectful  air  and  his  spotless  napkin  hanging  gracefully 
over  his  arm,  stood  evidently  awaiting  Madame  Ceiiolo's 
orders. 

Madame  eyed  him  a  moment  with  a  perfect  calm  through 
those  aristocratic  glasses,  and  then  observed  quietly, '  Tiens, 
c'est  toi,'  without  moving  at  all  from  the  position  she  occu- 
pied when  Nea  left  her. 

*  Yes,  it's  me,  Polly,'  the  irreproachable  waiter  answered, 
in  his  native  English,  straight  and  stiff  as  ever. 

'  I  thought  you  were  going  to  make  the  season  at  Pau 
this  winter,'  Madame  Ceriolo  remarked  in  an  arid  tone  of 
voice,  a  little  sour  about  tho  upper  notes,  and  crumbling  her 
bread  with  one  hand  uneasily. 

*  I  was,'  the  irreproachable  waiter  replied,  without 
moving  a  muscle,  '  but  I  ain't  now.  Tho  governor  and  mo 
had  a  blow-up  about  terms.  So  I  gave  him  the  slip,  &nd 
engaged  on  here — extra  hand  for  the  Eiviera  season.' 

'You  made  the  summer  at  Scheveningen,  I  +hink?' 
Madame  Ceriolo  remarked  languidly,  as  one  discusses  the 
affairs  of  an  inditfercnt  acquaintance. 
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The  irreproachable  waiter  bowed  his  stiff,  omcial  bow. 

•  At  the  Hotel  des  Anglais,'  he  answered,  in  his  unvarying 
hotel  tone. 

*  Clood  business?' 

'No;  beastly.  All  Dutch  and  Germans.  Them  gentle- 
men button  up  their  pockets  too  tight.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  a  family  or  two  of  English  and  Americans  dropping  in 
casual,  the  tips  wouldn't  so  much  as  have  paid  for  my 
washing.       Dickeys    and    cuffs    come    dear    at    Scheveu- 


mgen. 


There  was  a  slight  pause.    Then  Madame  Ccriolo  spoke 


agam. 


'  Tom.' 

'  Yes,  Polly.' 

'Where's  Karl?' 

'  With  a  variety  troupe  at  Berlin,  when  I  last  heard  from 
him.' 

'Doing  well?' 

'  Pretty  well,  I  believe.  Feathering  his  nest.  But 
banjos  ain't  aiiything  like  what  they'd  used  to  be.  The 
hne's  overstocked,  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.' 

•  How's  mother?'  Madame  Ceriolo  asked  carelessly. 
'Drunk,*  the  irreproachable  waiter  responded,  rearrang- 
ing his  tie.     *  Drunk,  as  usual.' 

'  Still  at  the  Dials  ?' 

The  waiter  nodded.  '  She  can't  go  far  from  dear  old 
Drury,'  he  answered  vaguely. 

'  Well,  I  love  the  Lane  myself,'  Madame  Ceriolo  re- 
Rponded.  '  It's  a  rare  old  place.  I  never  was  happier, 
Tom,  in  all  my  life,  than  in  the  days  when  I  was  on,  long 
ago,  in  the  pantomime.' 

•  You're  on  the  quiet  now,  I  see,'  the  waiter  remarked, 
with  a  respectful  inclination^ — in  case  anybody  should 
happen  to  see  him  through  the  glass  doors  that  opened  on 
to  the  corridor. 

Madame  Ceriolo  bent  her  head.  *  On  the  strict  quiet,* 
che  responded  coldly. 

'  Governess  ?' 

'  Well,  pretty  much  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Com- 
panion.   Chaperon.' 

'  To  an  English  young  lady,  I  gathered  ?' 

•  Yes.    Clergyman's  daughter.' 
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The  waiter's  f.ico  almost  relaxed  into  a  broad  smilo. 
'  Well,  you  always  weie  a  clover  one,  Polly  I'  ho  exclaimed, 
delif,'hted. 

I^Iadanio  Ccriolo  drew  herself  up  very  stilT,  as  ono  who 
prefers  to  discoura<^'o  levity  in  tlio  lower  classes.  '  1  hope  I 
know  how  to  bnhavo  myself  in  whatever  society  I  may 
happen  to  Ijo  placed,'  she  answered  chillily. 

'  You  do,'  tiio  waiter  replied.  '  You're  a  rare  one  at  that. 
I  wish  1  could  make  as  much  out  of  the  I'reuch  and 
(Herman  as  you  and  Karl  do.  Mine's  all  thrown  away — 
all  waiters  speak  the  lot.  Say,  thou«^li :  what  arc  you  now 
—I  mean  in  the  way  of  name  and  nation  ?' 

*  Toujours  Ccriulo,'  ^ladamc  answered,  with  a  quiet  siiiilo. 
'  After  all,  it's  safer.  If  anybody  who  knew  you  before 
comes  up  and  calls  you  l)y  a  dill'ercnt  name  when  yc  u'vo 
taken  an  alius,  how  awfuUy  awkward  !  And  really,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  Ceriolo's  as  good  a  name  i'or  a  person  to  own 
as  any  I  could  invent.  It's  suggestive  of  anything  on  earth 
but  organ-grinding.' 

For,  in  truth,  Madamc's  father,  the  reputed  Count,  had 
really  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  the  production  of 
sweet  music  on  that  despised  instrument. 

The  irreproachable  waiter  smiled  an  immaculate  smile. 
'And  a-e  you  Italian  or  what?'  he  asked,  always  re- 
spectful. 

*  Tyrolese,'  ]\radamo  answered  carelesfily :  '  it's  better  so. 
Widow  of  a  Count  in  the  Austrian  service.  Mother  an 
Englishwoman  —which  is  true  for  once,  you  see — brought 
up  in  Vienna  in  the  English  Church  by  tpecial  agreement — 
to  suit  the  clergyman.' 

'  And  how  much  are  you  going  to  stand  me  for  my 
discreet  silence?'  the  waiter  asked,  coming  half  a  step 
nearer,  and  assuming  a  less  agreeable  tone  and  counte- 
nance. 

IMadame  pulled  out  ten  francs  from  her  dainty  purse,  and 
laid  the  coin  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

'  Won't  do,'  the  waiter  observed,  shaking  his  head 
Bolenmly,  *  Not  enough  by  a  long  way.  Won't  do  at  all. 
When  an  affectionate  brothev  meets  his  aiuter  again,  whom 
lio  hasn't  geon  tov  move'n  a  twelvemonth-'fln'i  keeps  hex 
Hooretg-^hG  can't  be  put  olT  with  Iml^  ft  Napoleon.  No*  no, 
Tolly ;  you  mnsfi  ^teind  mc  ^  $OY0i'el^n,' 
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'  It's  an  imposition,'  Tkladamo  Ccriolo 
very  red  in  the  face,  but  rememberin 
her  blandest  tone,  and  drawing;  the 


omarked,  f^rcwin« 
g  even  so  to  preseivo 
sum  in 


question    un- 


willingly from  her  pocket.     'Tom,  I  call  it  a  perfect  im- 
position.' 

*  All  right,  my  angel,'  tho  waiter  rC|)lied  calmly,  slipping 
the  coin  at  once  into  his  pocket.  '  I've  done  aj  nuich 
more'n  once  before  for  you,  Tolly,  when  yoii  were  liard  up  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  uiu't  often  wo  meet  now,  is  it,  my 
chicken?' 

'  You'ro  rudo  and  coarse,'  Madame  Ceriolo  answered, 
rising  to  go.  *  I  v.'onder  you  dare  to  adelresa  mo  in  sucii 
vulgar  language.' 

*  Well,  considering  you'ro  a  counter,??,  it  /;;  rather  cheeky,' 
tho  waiter  replied,  smiliug,  but  still  with  th(i  imperturbable 
attitude  of  tho  well-bred  servant.  '  You  see,  I'olly,  wo 
ain't  all  like  you.  I  wish  wo  were  !  We  ain't  all  learnt  to 
speak  tho  Queen's  Knglish  with  ease  and  correctness  from 
the  elocution  master  at  Drury.' 

At  that  moment,  before  he  could  reveal  any  further  items 
of  domestic  history  a  head  appeared  at  the  door,  and  tho 
waiter,  without  altering  a  shade  of  his  tone,  continued 
respectfully  in  fluent  French,  'Ties  bien,  malame.  Tha 
omnibus  will  be  hero  to  take  down  your  luggage  to  tho 
il.lO.' 

All  v.-liich  will  suggest  to  the  intelligent  reader's  mind  tho 
fact  tliat  in  Madame  Ceriolo's  family  tho  distinctions  of 
rank  were  duly  observed,  and  that  no  member  of  that  noblo 
and  well-bred  house  ever  allowed  his  feelings  of  affection  or 
of  contempt,  of  anger  or  of  laughter,  to  get  the  better  at  any 
ti'.r.e  of  his  sober  judgment. 

But  this  had  happened  three  months  before  the  moment 
wlien  Paul  Gascoyne  and  Charlie  Thistleton  were  seen  out 
of  the  station,  away  down  at  IMentone,  by  Mademoiselle 
Clarice,  tho  lady's-mai-J- 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A   CHANCE   ACQUAINTANCI^. 


IlILE  Paul  and  his  pupil  were  travelling 
north  to  Paris  by  the  train  de  luxe  (at  the 
pupil's  expense,  of  course — hicn  cutouhi), 
away  over  in  England  Faith  Gascoyne  was 
journeying  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  a  parliamentary  ticket  by  the  slow  train 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Hillborough. 

For  Faith  had  managed  to  get  away  for  her  holiday  to  her 
mother's  friends  in  a  sheltered  coastwise  nook  in  the  be- 
loved West  Country,  where  the  sun  had  shone  for  her  (by 
rare  good  luck)  almost  as  brightly  as  on  the  Riviera,  and 
where  the  breakers  had  whitened  almost  as  blue  a  sea  as 
that  which  shattered  itself  in  shimmering  spray  upon  the 
bold  and  broken  rocks  of  La  Mortola.  A  delightful  holiday 
indeed  for  poor  hardworked  Faith,  far  from  the  alternate 
drudgery  of  schoel  or  homo,  and  safe  from  the  perpetual  din 
and  uproar  of  those  joyous  but  all  too  effusively  happy  In- 
fants. And  now  that  short,  peaccfai  interlude  of  rest  and 
change  was  fairly  over,  and  to  day  Faith  must  return  to  hor 
post  at  Hillborough  in  good  time  for  the  reopening  of  school, 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

At  the  second  station  after  she  left  Seaminster,  Faith, 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  to  herself  the  commodious 
little  wooden  horsebox  known  as  a  third-class  compartment 
on  the  Great  Occidental  Railway,  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  the  door  of  her  carriage  thrown  open  with  a  flourish 
by  a  footman  in  livery,  and  a  middle-aged  lady  (for  to  Faith 
thirty-seven  was  already  middle-age),  far  better  dressed 
than  the  average  of  Parliamentary  passengers,  seat  herself 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  polite  recognition  at  the  opposite 
window. 

Faith's  democratic  back  was  set  up  at  onco  by  the  lady'a 
presumption  in  venturing  to  intrude  her  well-bred  presence 
into  a  parliamentary  compartment.  People  who  employ 
footmen  in  livery  ought  to  herd  with  their  equals  in  a  well- 
padded  first,  instciid  of  rudely  thrusting  themselves  to  spy 
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obtruding  on  others  or  being  herself 


out  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  even  Christians 
whose  purses  compel  them  to  travel  third  in  commodious 
horseboxes.  Faith  resented  the  intrusion  as  she  resented 
the  calls  of  the  district-visitors  who  dropped  in  at  all  times 
and  seasons  to  bestow  good  advice  gratis  upon  herself  and 
her  mother,  but  would  have  been  very  nmch  astonished  if 
the  cab-owner's  wife  had  reciprocated  the  attention  by 
sending  in  a  card  casually  on  their  own  '  at  home '  day. 
These  de  haut  en  has  civilities  were  not  much  to  Faith's 
taste  :  she  had  too  much  self-respect  and  self-reverence  her- 
Eelf  to  care  either  for 
obtruded  upon. 

But  the  lady  settled  herself  down  in  her  scat,  and  spoko 
with  such  unassuming  and  sprightly  graciousness  to.  Faith 
that  even  that  National  School  mistress's  proud  heart  was 
melted  by  degrees,  and  before  the  two  had  reached  Wilming- 
ton Junction  they  were  hard  at  work  in  conversation  with 
one  another. 

'  Dear  me,  where's  my  lunch-basket  ?'  the  lady  said  at 
last,  looking  round  for  the  racks  which  did  not  exist  in  tha 
commodious  horsebox  ;  '  is  it  over  your  side,  my  dear  ?' 

She  said  *my  dear'  so  simply  and  naturally  that  Faith 
could  hardly  find  it  in  her  heart  to  answer : 

*I  think  your  footman  — or,  at  least,  the  gentleman  in 
light  silk  stockings  who  saw  you  off— put  it  under  the  seat 
there/ 

The  lady  laughed  a  good-natured  laugh. 

*  Oh,  he's  not  my  foDtman,'  she  answered,  stooping  down 
to  look  for  it ;  'he  belongs  to  some  friends  where  I  havo 
been  spending  Christmas.  It  doesn't  run  to  footmen  with 
VIC,  I  can  assure  you.  If  it  did,  I  wouldn't  bo  travelling 
third  this  morning.' 

*  No  ?'  Faith  queried  coldly. 

'  No,'  the  lady  answered  with  a  gentle  but  very  decisive 
suiile,  '  nor  you  cither,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Nobody  ever 
travels  third  by  preference,  so  don't  pretend  it.  There 
are  people  who  tell  you  they  do,  but  then  they're  snobs, 
and  also  untruthful.  They're  afraid  to  say  they  do  it  for 
economy  ;  I'm  not.  I  travel  third  because  it's  cheap.  As 
Pooh-Bah  says  in  the  play,  I  do  it  but  I  don't  like  it.  Now, 
say  the  truth  yourself :  wouldn't  you,  if  you  could,  always 
travel  first  or  second  ?' 
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*I  never  tried,'  Faith  answered  evasively;  'I've  never 
had  money  enough.' 

*  Now,  that's  right !'  the  stranger  exchiimed  warmly, 
openinj^  her  lunch-bosket  and  taking  out  some  cold  grouse 
and  a  liask  of  claret.  '  That  shows  at  once  you  have  bluo 
blood.  I'm  a  great  admirer  of  blue  blood  myself ;  I  firmly 
believe  in  it.' 

*  I  don't  precisely  see  what  blue  blood's  got  to  do  with  the 
matter,'  Faith  answered,  bewildered.  '  I  come  from  a  little 
country  town  in  Surrey,  and  I'm  a  National  School  mistress.' 

*  Exactly,'  the  lady  echoed.  '  The  very  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  you  I  felt  sure  you  had  blue  blood.  I  saw  it  in 
your  wrists,  and  I  wasn't  mistaken.  You  mayn't  know  it, 
perhaps ;  a  great  many  people  have  got  blue  blood  and 
aren't  aware  of  it.  But  it's  there,  for  all  that,  as  blue  as 
indigo ;  and  I,  who  am  a  connoisseur  in  matters  of  blood, 
can  always  spot  it ;'  and  she  proceeded  to  take  out  from 
a  dainty  case  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  a  couple  of  drinking- 
glasses. 

'  But  how  did  you  spot  it  in  mo  just  now  ?'  Faith  asked 
with  a  smile,  not.  wholly  unflattered. 

*  Because  you  weren't  ashamed  to  say  you'd  never 
travelled  anything  but  third,  and  because  you  insisted  then 
with  unnecessary  zeal  on  the  smalhiess  and  humility  of 
your  own  surroundings.  Only  blue  blood  ever  does  that. 
Everybody's  descended  from  a  duke  on  one  side  and  a 
cobbler  on  the  other.  Snobs  try  always  to  bring  forward 
their  duke  and  conceal  their  cobbler.  Blue  blood's  prouder 
and  franker,  too.  lb  insists  upon  its  cobbler  being  duly 
recognised.' 

'  \Vell,  I'm  nob  ashamed  of  mine ;  I'm  proud  of  him,* 
Faith  answered,  colouring  up ;  *  but  all  the  same,  I  don'b 
like  blue  blood.  It's  so  hard  and  unfeeling.  It  makes  mo 
mad  sometimes.  You  wouldn't  believe  how  it  keeps  people 
waiting  for  their  money.' 

'  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it,*  the  lady  said,  with  the  same 
soft  smile  as  before  and  a  bewitching  look,  '  for  then  you 
won't  like  me.  I'm  blue,  very  blue,  as  blue  as  the  sky,  and 
J  don't  pretend  to  deny  it.  Will  you  take  a  little  grouse 
and  a  glass  of  claret  ?' 

'  Thank  you,'  Faith  answered  coldly,  flushing  up  once 
more;  *  I  have  my  own  lunch  hero  in  my  own  parcel.' 
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*  What  have  you  got?'  the  lady  asked  with  the  inquiiing 
air  of  a  profound  gourmet. 

*  Ilard-boiled  eggs  and  sandwiches,'  Faith  said,  hLilf 
choking. 

*  Well,  Lady  Seaminster  didn't  f^Wo  me  any  hard-boiled 
eggs,'  the  lady  said,  searching  in  vain  iii  her  basket.  '  May 
I  have  one  of  yours  ?    Let's  share  our  provisions.' 

Faith  could  hardly  say  no,  though  she  saw  at  once 
through  the  polite  ruse ;  so  she  passed  an  egg  to  the  lady 
with  an  *  Oh,  of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted,'  and  proceeded 
herself  to  eat  a  very  dry  sandwich. 

'  Have  some  grouse,'  the  lady  said,  passing  her  over  a 
piece  on  a  little  electro-plated  dish,  '  and  a  glass  of  claret.' 

*  I've  never  tasted  claret,'  Faith  answered  grimly ;  '  I 
don't  know  if  I'll  like  it.' 

*  All  the  better  reason  for  trying  it  now,'  the  lady  replied, 
still  cheerfully  kind,  in  spite  of  rebuffs.  '  And  so  you 
thought  that  elegant  gentleman  in  the  silk  stockings  was 
my  servant,  did  you?  What  a  capital  joke!  But  people  at 
Oxford  can't  afford  to  keep  footmen  in  tights,  you  know. 
We're  as  poor  as  church  mice  there — poor,  but  cultured.' 

A  flash  of  interest  gleamed  for  a  second  in  Faith's  eye  at 
the  mention  of  Oxford. 

'  Oh,  you  live  there,  do  you?'  she  said.  '  I  should  love  to 
see  Oxford.' 

*Yes,  my  husband's  professor  of  Accadian,'  the  lady  re- 
marked ;  •  his  name's  Douglas.  But  I  dare  say  you  don't 
know  what  Accadian  is.  I  didn't,  I'm  sure,  till  I  married 
Archie.* 

A  fuller  flush  came  on  Faith's  cheek.  '  I've  heard  of  it 
from  my  brother,'  she  said  simply.  *  I  think  it  was  the 
language  spoken  in  Assyria  before  the  Assyrians  went  there, 
wasn't  it  ?  Ah  yes,  Paul  told  me  so !  And  I've  heard  him 
speak  of  your  husband,  too,  I  fancy.' 

*  Have  you  a  brother  at  Oxford,  then  ?'  the  lady  asked 
with  a  start. 

'  Yes,  at  Christ  Church.* 

'  Why,  that's  Archie's  college,'  the  lady  went  on,  smihng. 
*  What's  his  name  ?    I  may  know  him.* 

'  I  don't  think  so.     His  name's  Gascoyne.* 

Mrs.  Douglas  fairly  jumped  with  her  triumph.  '  There ! 
didn't  I  tell  you  so?'  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  in  her 
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joy.  '  You  have  blue  blood.  It's  as  clear  as  mud.  Archie's 
told  me  all  about  your  brother.  He's  poor  but  blue.  I 
knew  you  were  blue.     Your  father's  a  baronet.' 

Faith  trembled  all  over  at  this  sudden  recognition.  *Yes,' 
she  answered  with  some  annoyance ;  '  but  he's  as  poor  as 
he  can  be.  He's  a  cab-driver  too.  I  told  you  I  wasn't 
ashamed  of  my  cobbler.' 

*And  I  told  you  I  ^vas  sure  you  had  blue  blood,'  Mrs. 
Douglas  echoed,  delighted.  *  Now,  this  is  qui^e  too  lovely, 
trying  to  pass  yourself  off  for  a  roturihc  like  that ;  but  it's 
no  use  with  me.  I  see  through  these  flimsy  disguises 
always.  Have  some  more  claret?  it's  not  so  bad,  is  it? 
And  so  you'd  love  to  go  to  Oxford?' 

*  Yes,'  Faith  faltered  ;  '  Paul's  told  me  so  much  about  it.* 

'  Guard,'  the  lady  cried  as  they  stopped  at  a  station,  *  do 
we  change  here  ?  Mind  you  tell  us  when  we  get  to  Hill- 
borough  Junction.' 

She  had  enjoined  this  upon  him  already  more  than  a 
dozen  times  since  they  started  on  their  journey,  and  the 
guard  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  tired  of  it. 

'  All  right,  mum,'  he  said  in  a  testy  voice ;  '  don't  you  bo 
afeard.  I'll  see  you  all  ri^^ht.  Jest  you  sit  where  you  arc 
until  I  come  and  tell  you.' 

'  Why,  that's  where  I  have  to  change,'  Faith  observed  as 
Mrs.  Douglas  withdrew  her  head  from  the  window. 

'Well,  that's  all  right,'  Mrs.  Douglas  replied  with  a  cheery 
nod.  *  Now  we  can  have  such  a  nice  tete-a-tete  together. 
You  must  tell  me  all  about  your  brother  and  yourself.  Do 
you  know,  my  husband  thinks  your  brother's  awfully 
clever  ?* 

She  had  found  the  right  way  to  Faith's  heart  at  last. 
Thus  adjured.  Faith  began  to  gossip  with  real  goodwill 
about  Paul,  and  her  mother,  and  the  business  at  Hill- 
borough,  and  the  life  of  a  schoolmistress,  and  the  trials  sho 
endured  at  the  hands  (and  throats)  of  those  unconscious 
Infants.  She  talked  away  more  and  more  familiarly  as  the 
time  went  on  till  dusk  set  in,  and  the  lamp  in  the  horsebox 
alone  was  left  to  light  them.  Mrs.  Douglas,  in  spite  of  her 
prejudice  in  favour  of  blue  blood,  was  really  sympathetic ; 
and  by  dexterous  side-questions  she  drew  out  of  Faith  the 
inmost  longings  and  troubles  of  her  heart :  how  the  local 
Hillborough  grandees  owed  long  bills  which  they  wouldn't 
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pay ;  how  Paul  was  cramped  at  Christ  Church  for  want  of 
money ;  how  her  father  was  growing  rheumatic  and  too  old 
for  his  work ;  how  hard  a  time  they  often  had  in  the  winter ; 
how  fond  she  was  of  Paul,  and  Paul  of  her ;  how  he  had 
taught  her  in  his  holidays  all  he  learnt  himself ;  how  they 
two  read  Daudet  and  Victor  Hugo  together,  and  how  sho 
longed  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  to  bo  free  from  the  indc- 
ecribable  bondage  of  the  Infants.  Everything  she  told — 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  so  excellent  and  friendly  a  wielder  of 
the  pump — save  that  one  hateful  secret  about  Mr.  Solomons. 
There  Faith  was  always  discreetly  silent.  She  hated  that 
horrible  compact  so  thoroughly  in  her  eoul  that  she  could 
never  so  much  as  bring  herself  to  speak  of  it,  even  in  the 
family  circle. 

They  talked  so  long  and  talked  so  earnestly  that  they 
quite  forgot  about  Hillborough  Jun,ction. 

At  last,  as  the  clock  was  sounding  seven,  they  arrived  at 
a  big  and  noisy  station,  where  porters  were  shouting,  and 
trains  were  puffing,  and  the  electric  light  was  fizzing  and 
spluttering.  Mrs.  Douglas  put  her  head  out  of  the  window 
once  more,  and  called  out  to  the  guard,  '  Now,  is  this  Hill- 
borough  Junction  ?* 

The  guard,  with  a  righteously  astonished  air,  cried  back 
in  reply,  *  Hillborough  Junction  ?  Why,  what  are  you 
thinking  of,  mum?  We  passed  Hillborough  Junction  a 
clear  two  hours  ago.' 

Faith  looked  at  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Mrs.  Douglas  looked 
at  Faith.  They  stared  in  silence.  Then  the  elder  woman 
burst  suddenly  into  a  good-natured  laugh.  It  was  no  use 
bullying  that  righteously-astonished  guard.  He  was  clearly 
expostulation-proof  by  long  experience.  *  When  can  we  get 
a  traiu  back?'  she  asked  instead  with  practical  wisdom. 

And  the  guard  answered  in  the  same  business-like  tone, 
'  You  can't  get  no  train  back  to-night  at  all ;  last's  gone. 
You'll  have  to  stop  here  till  to-morrow  morning.' 

Mrs.  Douglas  laughed  again  ;  to  her  it  was  a  mere  adven- 
ture. The  Lightbodys'  carriage  which  was  sent  down  to 
meet  her  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Rectory  empty — 
that  was  all.  But  tears  rushed  up  suddenly  into  poor 
Faith's  eyes.  To  her  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  grave  mis- 
fortune. 

'  Oh,  where  can  I  go  ?'   she  cried,  clasping  her  lianda 
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together  nervously.  '  And  mother  '11  bo  so  dreadfully, 
dreadfully  frightened  T 

Mrs.  Douglas's  face  grev/  somewhat  graver.  *  You  must 
come  ^vith  me  to  a  hotel,'  she  answered  kindly. 

Faith  looked  back  at  her  with  eyes  of  genuine  dismay. 

'  I  can't,'  she  murmured  in  a  choking  voice.  *  I — I 
couldn't  afford  to  go  to  any  hotel  where  you'd  go  to.* 

Mrs.  Douglas  took  in  the  whole  dilhculty  at  a  glance. 
'  How  much  lia,ve  you  got  with  you,  dear?'  sho  asked  gently. 

'Four  and  sixpence,'  Faith  answered  with  a  terrible  gulp. 
To  her  that  was  indeed  a  formidable  sum  to  have  to  spend 
unexpectedly  upon  a  night's  lodging. 

'  If  I  were  to  lend  you  a  few  shillings *  Mrs.  Douglas 

began,  but  Faith  shook  her  head. 

*  That  would  bo  no  use,  thank  you — thank  you  ever  so 
much,'  she  replied,  gasping;  'I  couldn't  pay  it  back — I 
mean,  I  couldn't  afford  to  pay  so  much  for — for  a  mistake  of 
my  own  in  not  getting  out  at  the  right  station.* 

*  The  mistake  was  mine,'  Mrs.  Douglas  said  with  prompt 
decision.  '  It  was  I  who  misled  you.  I  ought  to  have 
asked.'  She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  *  There's  a  good 
hotel  here,  I  know,'  she  began  once  more  timidly,  *  if  you'd 
only  be  so  nice  as  to  come  there  as  my  guest.' 

But  Faith  shook  her  head  still  more  vigorously  than 
before. 

'  You're  a  dear,  kind  thing,'  she  cried,  grasping  her  new 
friend's  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly,  *  and  I'm  ever  so 
grateful.  But  I  couldn't — I  couldn't — oh  no,  I  couldn't  1 
It  may  be  pride,  and  it  may  be  the  blood  of  the  cobblers  in 
me,  I  don't  know  which ;  but  I  never  could  do  it — I  really 
couldn't.' 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  tact  enough  to  see  at  once  she  really 
meant  it,  and  that  nothing  on  earth  would  shake  her  firm 
resolve ;  so  she  paused  a  moment  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Then  she  said  once  more,  with  that  perfect  good-humour 
which  seemed  never  to  desert  her,  '  Well,  if  that's  so,  my 
dear,  there's  no  other  way  out  of  it.  The  mountain  won't 
come  to  Mahomet,  it  appears,  so  I  suppose  Mahomet  must 
go  to  the  mountain.  If  you  won't  come  to  my  hotel,  my 
ciiild,  I'll  just  have  to  go  and  stop  at  yours  to  take  care 
of  you.' 

Faith  drew  back  with  a  little  cry  of  deprecation.     '  Oh 
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no/  she  exclaimed;  '  I  could  never  let  you  do  that,  I'm  sure, 
Mrs.  Douglas.' 

But  on  that  point  Mrs.  Douglas  was  -firm.  Tlio  rock  of 
tlic  convoiaitccs  on  which  slio  founded  her  plea  could  not 
have  been  more  immovable  in  its  fixity  than  herself. 

'  Tliero  arc  no  two  ways  about  it,  my  dear,'  she  said, 
after  Faith  had  pleaded  in  vain  every  plea  she  knew  to  bo 
let  go  alone  to  her  own  sort  of  lodging-house  ;  '  the  thing's 
impossible.  I'm  a  married  woman,  and  older  than  you,  aad 
I  know  all  about  it.  A  girl  of  your  tige — and  a  karonet's 
daughter,  too — can't  bo  permitted  to  go  by  herself  to  an 
inn  or  public-house,  especially  the  sorb  of  inn  you  seem  to 
imply,  without  a  married  woman  to  guarantee  her  and 
chaperon  her.  As  a  Christian  creature,  I  couldn't  dream 
of  allowing  it.  Why,  that  dear  mother  of  yours  would  go 
out  of  her  senses  if  she  only  knew  you'd  been  passing  tho 
night  alone  in  such  a  place  without  me  to  take  care  of  you.' 
A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  her  all  at  once.  '  Stop 
here  a  second,'  she  said  ;  '  I'll  soon  come  back  to  you.' 

Faith  stopped  on  the  platform  by  her  one  small  port- 
manteau for  five  minutes  or  more ;  and  then  Mrs.  Douglas 
returned  triumphant.  '  This  is  what  I  have  said,'  she  ex- 
claimed, brandishing  a  piece  of  white  paper  all  radiant 
before  her.  '  I've  sent  off  a  telegram  :  "  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Pendlebury,  to  Gascoyne,  Plowden's  Court,  Ilillborough, 
Surrey.  Your  daughter  has  mis^-ed  her  train,  but  is  hero 
and  safe.  Will  return  to-morrow.  I  am  taking  her  to  a 
respectvablo  inn  for  the  night.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Liglit- 
bodys,  of  Cheriton  Eectory."  ' 

'  How  did  you  know  my  address  ?'  Faith  gasped, 
astonished. 

'  My  dear,'  Mrs.  Douglas  repu,  :,,  'I  happen  to  possess 
a  pair  of  eyes.  I  read  it  on  the  label,  there,  on  your 
portmanteau.' 

*  How  much  did  it  cost  ?'  Faith  cried,  all  aghast. 

'  I  refuse  to  be  questioned  about  my  private  correspond- 
ence,' Mrs.  Douglas  answered  firmly.  *  That's  my  afiair. 
The  telegram's  mine,  and  sent  in  my  own  name.  Anil  now, 
clear,  we've  got  to  go  out  into  the  towm  and  hunt  about  for 
our  four-and-sixpenny  lodging.' 
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CBAPTER  XIII. 

BKOTHER    AND    SISTER. 

)0  what  did  you  do, 
then  ?'  Paul  asked 
two  days  later,  as 
his  sister  and  ho 
sat  hand-in-hand, 
comparing  notes 
over  their  winter's 
adventures. 

'  So  then,'  Faith 

wont  on ,  continuing  her 

tale  with  unusual 

animation,   *  wo 

ran  ahout   to 

two  or  three 

little  places, 

to  see  which 

one    would 

take    us 

cheapest. 

And      Mrs. 

Douglas —  oh, 

she's  a  wonderful 

one  at  bargaining 

— you  and  I  would 

never  dare  to  do  it.    Wo 

wouldn't  have  the  face  to 

beat  people  down  so.     "  No,"  she  said,  "  that  won't  suit  «s 

— we  want  bed  and  breakfast  for  half  a  crown,"  and,  you'll 

hardly  believe  it,  at  last  she  got  it.' 

It  was  the  luncheon-hour  on  the  first  day  of  Faith's 
return  to  the  slavery  of  the  Infants ;  but  Faith  had  not  gone 
home  for  her  mid-day  meal.  She  had  got  Paul  to  bring  it 
out  to  her  in  her  father's  tin,  up  to  the  Knoll— the  heath- 
clad  height  that  overhangs  Hillborough,  and  from  which  the 
town  derives  its  name.  A  little  wooden  summer-house,  in 
form  like  a  small  Ionic  temple,  consisting  only  of  a  circular 
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roof  Ruppoiled  by  heavy  wooden  columns,  in  tlie  quaint 
bad  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  crowns  the  sunnnit ; 
and  hero,  on  that  bright,  frosty  January  morning,  in  spite 
of  the  cold,  Faith  preferred  to  eat  her  lunch  undisturbed 
under  the  clear  blue  sky,  in  order  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
interchange  of  confidences  with  her  newly-returned  brother. 
In  the  small  houses  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  lesser 
hoHrc/eoisie  a  tHc-h-ti'tc  is  impossible.  People  in  that  rank  of 
life  always  go  outdoors  to  say  whatever  they  have  most 
at  heart  to  one  another — a  fact  which  explains  much  in 
their  habits  and  manners  whereat  the  unreflecting  in  the 
classes  above  them  are  apt  to  jeer  beyond  what  is  seemly. 
So,  brusque  as  was  the  change  to  Paul  from  the  lemon- 
groves  of  ]\Ientone  to  the  bare  boughs  and  leafless  trunks 
of  the  beeches  and  chestnuts  on  the  Knoll  at  Ilillborough, 
he  was  glad  to  embrace  that  chance  of  outpouring  his 
soul  to  his  one  intimate  friend  and  confidante,  his  sister, 
in  the  rococo  summer-house  on  the  open  hill-top,  rather 
than  in  the  narrow  little  parlour  at  the  ancestral  abode  of 
the  Gascoyne  family. 

'  We  couldn't  have  done  it  ourselves,*  Paul  mused  in 
reply.  '  But  that's  always  the  way  with  people  who  feel 
sure  of  their  ground.  Faith.  They'll  bargain  and  haggle 
ten  times  as  much  over  a  shilling  as  we  will.  You  see, 
they're  not  afraid  of  losing  caste  by  it.' 

*  That's  just  it,'  Faith  went  on.  *  Bhe  was  as  bold  as 
brass  about  it.  "  Half  a  crown  and  not  one  penny  more 
we  pay,"  she  said,  putting  her  little  foot  down  smartly- 
just  like  this;  "and  we  don't  want  any  supper;  because,  you 
see.  Faith,  you  and  I  can  sup  in  our  own  room,  to  save 
expense,  off  the  remains  of  the  sandwiches  and  the  grouse 
and  claret." ' 

*No!  She  didn't  say  that  out  loud  before  their  very 
faces  I'  Paul  exclaimed,  aghast. 

*  Yes,  she  did,  before  their  very  faces,  my  dear ;  and  me 
there,  just  ready  to  drop  at  her  side  with  shame  and  annoy- 
ance. But,  Paul,  she  didn't  seem  to  care  a  pin.  She  was 
as  high  and  mighty  as  if  she'd  ordered  a  private  room,  with 
champagne  and  turtle.  She  held  up  her  head  like  a 
thorough  lady,  and  made  me  feel  quite  bold  myself, 
merely  by  dint  of  her  good  example.' 

*  And  you  slept  together  ?'  Paul  asked. 
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*  And  wo  slept  to;^a;t!icr,'  Faitli  answered.  '  Slic  said  slio 
(iidii't  luiiul  a  bit  sliai  iiig  tho  samo  room,  tliou;,'h  slio  would 
with  sonic  people,  bccauso  I  had  bliio  blood— slio  was  always 
talking  that  nonscnso  about  bluo  blood,  you  know — and 
bluo  blood  wnR  akin  all  tho  world  over.  And  I  said  I'd 
always  iniderstood,  from  tho  documents  in  tho  case,  that 
mankind  was  nuido  of  ono  llesh,  overywhoroaliko,  no  matter 
what  niij^ht  bo  tho  particular  colour  or  quaUty  of  its  circu- 
lating' fluid;  and  for  my  part  I  didn't  cai'o  a  brass  farthing 
whether  her  blood  was  blue,  or  pink,  or  yellow,  or  merely 
red  like  us  common  people's;  fur  sho  was  a  dear,  good 
thing,  anyhow,  and  1  likod  lijr  ever  so.  And  then  sho 
took  my  face  between  her  handrf,  like  this,  and  kissed  ms 
BO  hard,  and  said,  "  Now  wo  two  aro  friends  for  good  and 
always,  so  we'll  talk  no  moro  nonscnso  about  de))atablo 
questions."  And,  Paul,  she's  really  such  a  sweet,  kind  soul, 
1  could  almost  forgive  her  for  being  such  a  dreadful  aristo- 
crat. Why,  do  you  know,  sho  says  sho  pays  everybody 
weekly,  and  never  kept  even  a  washerwoman  waiting  for  her 
money,  not  a  fortnight  in  her  life,  nor  wouldn't  either  I' 

'  Well,  you  see,  Faith,'  Paul  answered,  musing,  'I  expect 
tho  fact  is,  very  often,  they  don't  remember,  and  they've  no 
idea  what  trouble  they're  causing.  Terbaps  wo  oughtn't  to 
judge  them  too  hardly.' 

'  /  judge  them  hardly,'  Faith  cried,  flushing  up  ;  '  and  so 
would  you,  if  you'd  tho  bills  to  make  up,  and  had  to  go 
round  to  their  very  doors  to  ask  them  for  tho  money. 
But  Mrs.  Douglas,  she's  quite  another  sort — she's  quite 
different.  You  can't  think  how  friendly  wo  got  together  in 
that  one  evening.  Though,  to  bo  sure,  we  lay  awake  the 
best  part  of  the  night,  chattering  away  like  a  couple  of 
magpies  ;  and  before  morning  we  were  much  moro  intimate 
than  I  ever  was  with  any  other  woman  before  in  all  aiy  life. 
I  think,  perhaps '     And  then  Faith  hesitated. 

*  You  think,  perhaps,  it  was  because  she  was  more  like 
the  sort  of  person  you  ought  naturally  to  mix  with,'  Paul 
suggested  gently,  reading  with  his  quick  sympathetic  instinct 
her  unuttered  thought. 

I-'aith  faltered  still.  <  Well,  perhaps  eo,'  she  said,  'Morq 
piy  enual-^{||i  least,  in  intpUigenao  and  feeling.  Though  | 
r-ljoula  bg  ionyto  think,  Paul/  alio  addad  after  a  pause, 

i  I  bM  moro  |n  common  \^'itb  t^o  v]m  tbat  koepg  \y.ovU 
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waiting   for   their   money   than   \\\i\\   deai*,   gooJ,   hojicst, 
haid-workiii','  souls  like  father  and  mother.' 

'  1  don't  think  the  classes  need  he  niutnally  cxtdusivo, 
lis  wo  say  in  loj^ic^'  l*aul  mused  slowly.  *  You  see,  1  mix  a 
good  deal  with  l)otli  ch\sses  now  ;  and  it  seems  to  mo  there 
may  bo  good  and  l)ad  ii\  both  about  equally.' 

*  Perhaps  so.  Jiub  tho  harm  tho  one  class  does  cornea 
homo  to  mo,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  than  thj  harm 
dono  by  tho  other.  They  give  mo  such  a  lot  of  bother 
about  the  bills  :  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  iUit  Kirs.  J)ouglas 
is  a  dear,  I'm  sure  of  tluit.  She  gave  mo  such  a  kiss  when 
she  saw  me  off  by  the  train  next  morning;,  and  she  saiil  to 
mo,  "  Now,  remember,  J-'aiih  dear,  I  expect  you  to  como 
in  summer  term  and  visit  mo  at  Ovford."  ' 

'  At  Oxford  ?'  Taul  cried,  with  a  start  of  short-lived 
pleasure. 

*  Oh  yes,  she  was  always  going  on  about  that  tho  v;holo 
niglit  through.  Slio  kept  at  it  all  the  time  :  "  Vou  nuist 
come  to  Oxford."  I'd  happened  to  say  to  her  earlier  in 
tho  day,  while  we  were  in  the  train  together,  and  before  wo 
got  quite  so  intimate  with  one  auother,  that  I'd  always  had 
such  a  longing  to  see  tho  University;  and  as  soon  as  we'd 
begun  to  chum  up  a  bit,  you  know,  sho  said  at  once  : 
"  Next  summer  term  you  must  como  and  visit  me  at 
Oxford."  But  it  couldn't,  be  managed,  of  course,'  I'aith 
went  on  with  a  sigh.  '  Tlio  thing's  beyond  us.  Though  I 
couldn't  mako  her  understand  how  utterly  impossible  it 
was.' 

Paul's  fa,co  fell.  '  I  suppose  it  is  impossible,'  he  mur- 
mured, disappointed.  *  You  couldn't  get  tho  proper  sorb 
of  clothes,  I  expect,  to  go  and  stop  at  "Mrs.  Douglas's, 
could  you?' 

'  No,'  Faith  answered  very  decisively.  *  I  couldn't  indeed. 
It  may  bo  wicked  pride,  but  I'm  woman  enough  to  feel  I 
won't  go  unless  I  can  bo  dressed  as  well  as  all  the  others.' 

*  It's  a  dreadful  thing.  Faith,'  Paul  said,  still  holding  her 
hand  and  looking  away  vaguely  over  tho  bare  English  land- 
scape— so  painful  a  contrast  to  the  green  of  Mentone ;  *  it's 
a  dreadful  thing  that  I  can't  do  anything  in  that  way  to 
Jielp  you,    Now,  my^  other  bvothor,  KJtuatod  as  I  am,  would 

ba  (tola  to  assist  his  eisle)?  Qi  bit,  and  mako  hor  a  bttlq 

poaenji  of  I  ^m^  ftnd  hat  for  m\^  %n  oooasion  fin  tihaiif 
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for  example.  But  I — I  can't.  Whatever  I  have  is  all 
Mr.  Solomous'.  I  can't  spend  a  single  penny  unnecessarily 
on  myself  or  you  without  doing  a  wrong  to  him  and  father 
and  you  and  mother.  There's  that  tenner,  now,  I  got  from 
Thistleton,  for  coaching  him  :  under  any  other  circumstances 
I'd  be  able  to  look  upon  that  as  my  own  to  spend — I  earned 
it  myself — and  to  get  you  an  evening  dress  (you'd  want  a 
simple  evening  dress,  of  course)  to  go  to  Oxford  with.  But 
I  can't  aliow  myself  such  a  luxury  as  that.  If  I  did,  I'd 
have  to  get  another  tenner  the  more  from  Mr.  Solomons, 
and  sign  for  it  at  once,  and  burden  my  conscience,  and 
father's,  and  yours,  wuth  another  extra  ten  pounds,  and  all 
the  interest.' 

'  I  sometimes  think,'  Faith  exclaimed  petulantly,  *  we 
should  all  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  in  our  lives  if 
we'd  never  heard  of  that  dreadful  Mr.  Solomons  1' 

Paul  took  a  more  judicial  view  of  the  situation,  as  became 
his  sex. 

*  I  sometimes  think  so,  too,*  he  answered  after  a  pause. 
*But,  then,  you've  got  to  remember.  Faith,  that  we,  both 
of  us,  are  what  we  are  now  wholly  and  solely  through 
Mr.  Solomons.  We  can't  unthink  so  much  of  our  past  as 
to  make  ourselves  mentally  into  what  we  might  have  been 
if  Mr.  Solomons  had  never  at  all  crossed  our  horizon.  We 
must  recollect  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Solomons  I 
should  never  have  gone  either  to  the  Grammar  School  or 
to  Oxford.  And  if  I'd  never  gone,  you'd  never  have  learnt 
all  that  you've  learnt  from  me.  You'd  never  even  have 
become  a  teacher — now,  would  you  ?  In  a  sort  of  way, 
Faith,  you're  now  a  lady,  and  I'm  a  gentleman.  I  know 
we  are  not  what  the  big  people  at  Hillborough  would  call 
gentlefolk ;  but  in  the  only  sense  of  the  word  that's  worth 
anything  w^e  are ;  and  that  we  are  all  depends  upon  Mr. 
Solomons.  So  being  what  we  are,  we  can't  say  now  what 
we  would  have  wished  things  to  be  if  wo  had  been  quite 
otherwise.' 

'  That's  a  trifle  metaphysical/  Faith  murmured,  smiling. 
'  I  don't  feel  sure  I  follow  it.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  on 
the  whole,  I  agree  with  you.' 

'  Mr.  Solomons  is  a  factor  you  can't  eliminate  from  our 
joint  lives,'  Paul  went  on  quietly;  'and  if  we  could 
eliminate  him,  end  all  that  he  implies,  we'd  not  be  our» 
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selves.     We'd  be  Tom  and  Mary  Whitehead,  if  you  under- 
stand r.ie.' 

'  You  might  bo  Tom,  but  I'd  not  be  Mary,'  Faith 
answered  with  a  not  unbecoming  toss  of  her  head,  for 
the  Whiteheads,  in  point  of  fact,  were  her  pet  aversion. 
•  The  dilYercnce  there  is  something  in  the  fibre.  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Douglas  would  say  it  was  blue  blood  ;  but,  anyhow,  I 
believe  I'm  not  quite  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  she  is.' 

•  Why,  there  you're  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Douglas  herself,'  Paul 
retorted,  laughing.  '  Who  was  so  precious  democratic  just 
now,  I'd  like  to  know,  about  all  mankind  and  its  varieties 
of  circulating  fluid  ?' 

Faith  laughed  in  return,  but  withdrew  her  hand.  We 
all  of  us  object  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  but  our  own 
little  prejudices  are  so  much  more  sensible,  so  much  more 
firmly  grounded  on  reasonable  distinctions  !  We  don't  like 
to  have  them  too  freely  laughed  at. 

'  And  this  Yankee  girl  you  were  telling  us  about  last 
night,'  Faith  went  on  after  a  pause.  '  Was  she  very  nice  ? 
As  nice  as  she  was  rich  ?  And  did  you  and  she  flirt  des- 
perately together  ?* 

Paul's  smiling  face  grew  suddenly  grave. 

'  Well,  Faith,'  he  said,  '  to  tell  you  the  truth — you  may 
think  it  an  awfully  presumptuous  thing  for  a  fellow  like  me 
to  say,  but  I  really  believe  it — if  I  were  to  take  pains  about 
going  the  right  way  to  work,  I  might  get  that  Yankee  gi.l 
to  sav  Yes  to  me.' 

*  Most  probably,'  Faith  answerecl,  quite  undiscomposcd 
by  this  (to  Paul)  most  startling  announcement. 

'  You're  laughing  at  me,'  Paul  cried,  drawing  back  a  little 
tharply.     '  You  think  me  a  conceited  prig  for  imagining  it.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  Faith  replied,  with  supreme  sisterly  confi- 
dence in  her  brother's  attractions.  '  On  the  contrary,  I 
ehould  think  nothing  on  earth  could  be  more  perfectly 
natural.  There's  no  reason,  that  I  can  see,  why  you  need 
be  so  absurdly  modest  about  your  own  position.  You're 
tall,  you're  strong,  you're  well-built,  you're  good-looking, 
and  though  it's  me  that  says  it,  as  oughtn't  to  say  it, 
you're  every  inch  a  gentleman.  You've  been  well  educated ; 
you're  an  Oxford  man,  accustomed  to  mix  with  the  best  blood 
in  England  ;  j-ou're  cleverer  than  anybody  else  I  ever  met ; 
and,  last  of  all,  you're  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy.    Heaven 
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hnowa  I'm  tlie  least  likely  person  in  the  world  to  over- 
estimate  the  worth  or  importance  of  tJiat — but,  after  all,  it 
alwayf?  counts  for  something.  If  all  those  combined  at- 
tractions aren't  enough  to  bring  down  the  American  girl 
on  her  knees,  where,  for  goodness'  sake,  does  she  expect  to 
find  her  complete  Adonis?' 

*  I  wish  I  felt  half  as  confident  about  rnyself  as  you  do 
about  me,'  Paul  murmured,  half  ashamed. 

'  If  you  did,  you  wouldn't  be  half  as  nice  as  you  are  now, 
my  dear.  It's  your  diffidence  that  puts  the  coinhlc  on  your 
perfections,  as  dear  old  Clarice  would  say.  I'm  so  glad  you 
eaw  her.     She'd  be  so  proud  and  delighted.' 

*  And  yet  it  was  awkward,'  Paul  said  reflectively. 

*  I  don't  doubt  it  was  awkward,'  his  sister  replied.  *  It's 
always  awkward  to  mix  up  your  classes.' 

*  I'm  not  so  much  ashamed,'  Paul  went  on  witli  a  sigh, 
'as  uncomfortable  and  doubtful.  It  isn't  snobbishness,  I 
think,  that  makes  me  feel  so ;  but,  you  see,  you  don't  know 
how  other  people  will  treat  them.  And  you  hate  having 
to  be  always  obtruding  on  people  whose  whole  ideas  and 
sympathies  and  feehngs  arc  restricted  to  one  class  the  fact 
that  you  yourself  are  just  equally  bound  up  with  another. 
It  seems  like  assuming  a   constant  attitude  of  needless 


antagonism.' 


*  Is  she  pretty?'  Faith  put  in  abruptly,  not  heeding  his 
explanation. 

'Who?  Clarice?  As  pretty  as  ever,  and  not  one  day 
older.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  her,'  Faith  interposed  with  a  smile.  *  I 
mean  the  other  one — the  American.' 

*  Oil,  licr!  Yes,  in  her  way,  no  doubt.  Mignonne,  slender, 
pallid,  and  golden-haired.  Slie  looks  as  if  a  breath  would 
blow  her  away.  Yet  she's  full  of  spirit,  and  cheek,  and 
audacity,  for  all  that.  She  said  to  me  herself  one  day : 
"  I'm  a  little  one,  but,  oh  my  !"  and  I'm  sure  she  meant  it. 
The  man  that  marries  her  will  have  somebody  to  tackle.' 

*  And  do  you  like  her,  Paul  ?' 

Paul  looked  up  in  surprise — not  at  the  words,  but  at  the 
impressive,  half-}:egretful  v/ay  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

*  I^'Iq,'  he  said,  <  Faith,  if  vou  ask  r.ie  poiut'blan]^,  she's  a 
pioQ  littlo  girppyetty.  ^^ ^  thrt  BGiUf  Mm\  M  I 
^on't' oaro  for  bort'  "'    ^  '   '  '    '     • 
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*  And  will  you  take  pains  about  going  the  right  way  to 
make  her  say  Yes  to  you  ?' 

*  Faith,  how  can  you  !  I  could  never  marry  her.  Rich 
as  she  is,  and  with  all  Mr.  Solomons'  bills  at  my  back,  1 
could  never  marry  her.' 

There  was  a  minute's  pause.  Then  Faith  said  again, 
looking  up  in  his  face : 

*  So  the  revolt  has  come.  It's  come  at  last.  I've  been 
waiting  for  it,  and  expecting  it.  For  months  and  months 
I've  been  waiting  and  watching.  You've  found  yourself 
face  to  face  with  the  facts  at  last,  and  your  conscience  is 
too  strong  for  you.     I  knew  it  would  be.' 

'  The  revolt  has  come,'  Paul  answered  with  an  effort.  '  I 
found  it  out  last  week  at  Mentone,  alone,  and  in  my  own 
mind  it's  all  settled  now.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to 
say,  Faith,  and  I've  hardly  worked  out  all  it  entails  yet ; 
but,  come  what  may,  I  can't  marry  an  heiress.' 

Faith  said  nothing,  but  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
putting  her  two  hands  to  his  warm,  red  cheeks,  kissed 
him  soundly  with  sisterly  fervour. 

*  I  know  what  it  means,  Paul,'  she  said,  stooping  over 
him  tenderly.  *  I  know  what  a  struggle  ib  must  have  cost 
you  to  make  up  your  mind — you  on  whom  it's  been  enjoined 
as  a  sort  of  sacred  duty  for  so  many  years  past  by  father 
and  Mr.  Solomons.  But  I  knew,  when  once  you  came  to 
stand  face  to  face  \with  ifc,  you'd  see  through  the  sham  and 
dispel  the  illusion.  You  could  never,  never  so  sell  your- 
self into  slavery,  and  a  helpless  woman  into  gross  degrada- 
tion.' 

'  It  will  kill  father  whenever  I  have  to  tell  him,'  Paul 
murmured  in  return.  *  It  will  be  the  death-knell  of  all  his 
hopes  and  ideals.' 

*  But  you  needn't  tell  him — at  present  at  least,'  Faith 
answered  wisely.  'Put  off  the  worst  till  you  find  it's 
inevitable.  After  all,  it's  only  a  guess  that  the  American 
would  take  you.  Most  men  don't  marry  at  twenty-one. 
And  you  won't  be  twenty-one  till  to-morrow.  You've  years 
before  you  yet  to  make  up  your  mind  in.  You  can  earn 
money  meanwhile  and  repay  it  slowly.  Tho  disillusion- 
ment  may  oomQ  by  ilow  aegraea,    There's  no  need  to 

ppring  il)  upon  bim  afe  ono  Bwoop,  as  you  ap^^ng  iij  upon  ni^ 
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'  1  can  never  earn  it ;  I  can  never  repay  it/  Paul 
answered  despondently.  '  It's  far  too  heavy  a  weight  for  a 
man  to  begin  life  upon.  I  shall  sink  under  the  burden,  but 
I  shall  never  get  rid  of  it.* 

*  Wait  and  see,'  Faith  answered.  '  For  the  present, 
there's  no  need  for  saying  anything.  To-morrow  Mr. 
Solomons  will  want  you  to  sign  your  name  afresh.  But 
don't  be  foolish  enough  to  tell  him  this.  Why,  goodness 
gracious,  there's  the  bell !  I  must  hurry  down  at  once. 
And  how  cold  it  is  up  hero  on  the  hill-top !' 

Halfway  down  the  slope  she  turned  and  spoke  onco 
more. 

'  And  the  other  girl,*  she  said,  *  Nea  Blair  ?  The  En^lioh 
one?' 

*  She's  very,  very  nice,'  Paul  answered  with  warmth. 
'  She's  a  really  good  girl.     I  like  her  immensely.' 

'  Who  is  she  ?'  Faith  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

'  Her  father's  a  clergyman,  some^Yhero  down  in  Corn- 
wall.' 

'  I  should  hate  her,'  Faith  cried.  *  I  know  I  should  hate 
her.  I  never  can  bear  grand  girls  like  that.  If  this  is  one 
of  that  sort,  I  know  I  should  hate  her.  The  American  I 
could  stand — their  ways  are  not  cur  ways ;  and  we  have 
the  better  of  them  in  some  things ;  but  an  Englishwoman 
like  that,  I  know  I  could  never,  never  endure  her.' 

'  I'm  sorry,'  Paul  answered.  And  he  looked  at  heir 
tenderly. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   COMINQ  OF  AGE   OF  THE   HEIR  TO  TH^  TITLH, 

EXT  morning  was  Paul's  twenty-first  birth- 
day. For  that  important  occasion  ho  had 
hurried  home  to  England  three  days  before 
his  term  at  Oxford  began;  for  Mr.  Solo- 
mons was  anxious  to  bind  him  down  firmly 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  repay  all 
the  sums  borrowed  on  his  account  by  his  father  during  his 
infancy,  from  the  very  beginning.  To  be  sure,  they  had 
all  been  expended  on  necessaries,  and  if  the  sturdy  infant 
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himself  would  not  pay,  it  would  always  be  possible  to 
fall  back  upon  his  father.  But,  then,  what  use  was  that 
as  a  security?  Mr.  Solomons  asked  himself.  No,  no;  ho 
wanted  Paul's  own  hand  and  seal  to  all  the  documents  here- 
inafter recapitulated,  on  the  date  of  his  coming  of  age,  as  a 
guarantee  for  future  repayment. 

The  occasion,  indeed,  was  celebrated  in  the  Gascoyne 
household  with  all  due  solemnity.  The  baronet  himself 
wore  his  Sunday  best,  with  the  carefully-brushed  tall  hat  in 
which  he  always  drove  summer  visitors  to  church  in  the 
Hillborough  season ;  and  at  ten  of  the  clock  precisely  he 
and  Paul  repaired,  with  a  churchgoing  air,  as  is  the  habit 
of  their  class  (viewed  not  as  a  baronet,  but  as  imtitc 
hourgeoisic)  whenever  a  legal  function  has  to  be  performed, 
to  the  dingy,  stingy,  gloomy-looking  house  where  Mr. 
Solomons  abode  in  the  High  Street  of  Hillborough. 

Mr.  Solomons,  too,  for  his  part,  had  risen  in  every  way  to 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Ho  had  to  do  business  with  a 
real  live  baronet  and  his  eldest  son  ;  and  he  had  prepared 
to  receive  his  distinguished  guests  and  clients  with  be- 
coming hospitality.  A  decanter  of  brown  sherry  and  a 
plate  of  plain  cake  stood  upon  the  table  by  the  dusty 
window  of  the  estate  agent's  office ;  a  bouquet  of  laurustinus 
and  early-forced  wallflowers  adorned  the  one  vase  on  the 
wooden  chimney  piece,  and  a  fancy  waistcoat  of  the  most 
ornate  design  decorated  Mr.  Solomons'  own  portly  person. 
Mr.  Lionel,  too,  had  come  down  from  town  to  act  as  witness 
and  general  adviser,  and  to  watch  the  case,  so  to  speak,  on 
his  own  behalf,  as  next-of-kin  and  heir-at-law  to  the  person 
most  interested  in  the  whole  proceeding.  Mr.  Lionel's  hair 
was  about  as  curly  and  us  oleaginous  as  usual,  but  the 
flower  in  his  buttonhole  was  even  nobler  in  proportions 
than  was  his  wont  on  week-days,  and  the  perfume  that 
exhaled  from  his  silk  pockeii-handkerchief  was  more  redolent 
than  ever  of  that  fervid  musk  which  is  dear  to  the  Oriental 
nervous  organization. 

•  Come  in,  Sir  Emery,'  Mr.  Solomons  observed,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  great  unction,  as  the  cab-driver  paused  for  a 
second  respectfully  at  his  creditor's  door.  Mr.  Solomons 
called  his  distinguished  client  plain  Gascoyne  on  ordinary 
occasions  when  they  met  on  terms  of  employer  and  cabman, 
but  whenever  these  solemn  functions  of  high  finance  had  to 
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be  performed  he  allowed  himself  the  inexpensive  luxury  of 
idling  that  superlluous  title  for  a  special  treat  on  his 
appreciative  palate  as  a  connoisseur  rolls  a  good  glass  of 
burgundy. 

Paul  grew  hot  in  the  face  at  the  unwelcome  sound— for 
to  Paul  that  hateful  baronetcy  had  grown  into  a  perfect 
h6tc  noire — but  Sir  Emery  advanced  by  shuffling  steps  with 
a  dilljdent  air  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  finding  obvious 
difficulties  as  to  the  carriage  of  his  hands,  and  then  observed, 
in  a  very  sheepish  tone,  as  he  bowed  awkwardly  : 

*  Good-day,  Mr.  Solomons,  sir.  Fine  niornin*,  Mr. 
Lionel.' 

'  It  is  a  fine  morning,*  Mr.  Lionel  condescended  to 
observe  in  reply,  with  a  distant  nod;  'but  devilish  colcl, 
ain't  it?'  Then,  extending  his  sleek  white  hand  to  Paul 
with  a  more  gracious  salute,  '  How  de  do,  Gascoyne  ?  Had 
a  jolly  time  over  yonder  at  Mentone  ?' 

For  Mr.  Lionel  never  forgot  that  Paul  Gascoyne  had  been 
to  Oxford  and  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  that,  therefore, 
social  capital  might,  as  likely  as  not,  hereafter  be  m.ade  out 
of  him. 

*  Thank  you,'  Paul  answered,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head  and  a  marked  tone  of  distaste  ;  *  I  enjoyed  myself 
very  much  on  the  Eiviera.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  and  the 
people  were  so  very  kind  to  me.' 

For  Paul  on  his  side  had  always  a  curious  double  feeling 
towards  Lionel  Solomons.  On  the  one  hand,  he  never  for- 
got that  Lionel  was  his  uncle's  nephew,  and  that  once  upon 
a  time,  when  he  played  as  a  child  in  his  father's  yard,  ho 
used  to  regard  Lionel  as  a  very  grand  young  gentleman 
indeed.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  couldn't  conceal  from 
himself  the  patent  fact,  especially  since  he  had  mixed  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen  on  equal  terms  at  Oxford,  that  Lionel 
Solomons  was  a  peculiarly  offensive  kind  of  snob — the  snob 
about  town  who  thinks  he  knows  a  thin[-  or  two  as  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  talks  with  glib  familiarity  about  every- 
one everywhere  whose  name  is  bandied  about  in  the  shrill 
mouths  of  London  gossip. 

Mr.  Solomons  motioned  Sir  Emery  graciously  into  a 
chair.  *  Sit  down,  Paul,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  younger 
client.     *  A  glass  of  wine  this  cold  morning,  Sir  Emery  ?' 

*I  tliank  you  kindly,  sir,'  the  baronet  responded,  taking  it 
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lip  as  ho  spoke.     "Ere's  your  very  good  'calth,  Mr.  Solo- 
mons, an'  my  rcspex  to  Mr.  Lionel.' 

Mr.  Solomons  poured  out  a  glass  for  Paul,  and  then  two 
more,  in  solemn  silence,  for  liimsolf  and  bis  nephew.  The 
drinking  of  wine  has  a  sort  of  serious  ceremonial  iniportanco 
with  certain  persons  of  Mr.  Solomons'  character.  After  that 
he  plunged  for  a  while  into  general  conversation  on  the 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  meteorological  probabiUtiea 
for  the  immediate  future — a  subject  which  led  round 
naturally  by  graceful  steps  to  the  political  state  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  chances  of  a  defeat  for  the  existing 
Ministry  over  the  Bill  for  the  County  Government  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Solomons  considered  it  becoming  on  these 
state  occasions  not  to  start  too  abruptly  on  the  question  of 
business :  a  certain  subdued  delicacy  of  consideration  foi' 
his  clients'  feelings  m£»,de  him  begin  the  interview  on  the 
broader  and  so  to  speak  neutral  basis  of  a  meeting  between 
gentlemen. 

At  last,  however,  when  the  sherry  and  the  Ministry  wero 
both  comfortably  disposed  of,  and  Sir  Emery  had  signified 
his  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  either  process,  Mr. 
Solomons  dexterously  and  gracefully  introduced  the  real 
subject  before  the  house  with  a  small  set  speech.  '  I  think, 
Sir  Emery,'  he  said,  putting  his  square  bullet-head  a  little 
on  one  side,  '  you  intimated  just  now  that  you  wished  to 
confer  with  me  on  a  matter  of  business  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  the  cab-driver  answered,  growing  suddenly  hot, 
and  speaking  with  a  visible  effort  of  eloquence.  *  My  son 
Paul,  as  you  know,  sir,  have  come  of  ago  to-day,  and  it's 
our  desire,  Mr.  Solomons,  if-so-be-as  it's  ekally  convenient 
to  you,  to  go  together  over  them  there  little  advances  you'vo 
been  kind  enough  to  make  from  time  to  time  for  Paul's 
eddication,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an'  to  set  'em  all  right  and 
straight,  in  the  manner  o'  speakin',  by  givin'  Paul's  own 
acknowledgment  for  'em,  in  black  an'  white,  now  he's  no 
longer  a  minor  but  his  own  master.' 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  British  baronet  to  stumble 
through  so  long  a  sentence  unhurt,  without  a  single  halt,  or 
a  lapse  of  consciousness,  and  he  felt  justly  proud  when  he 
got  fairly  to  the  end  of  it.  Frequently  as  he  had  rehearsed 
it  to  himself  in  bed  the  night  before,  he  never  thought  th&t 
when  the  moment  for  firing  it  off  in  actual  practice  really 
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arrivcrl  he  would  have  got  pat  through  it  all  with  such  dis- 
tinguished success. 

Mr.  Solomons  smiled  a  smile  of  grateful  recognition,  and 
bowed,  with  one  hand  spread  carelessly  over  his  ample  and 
expansive  waistcoat.  'If  I've  been  of  any  service  to  you 
and  your  son,  Sir  Emery,'  he  answered  with  humility,  not 
untempered  by  conscioun  rectitude  and  the  sense  of  a 
generous  action  well  performed  (at  twenty  per  cent,  interest, 
and  incidentals),  '  I'm  more  than  repaid,  I'm  sure,  for  all  my 
time  and  trouble.' 

*  And  now,'  Mr.  Lionel  remarked,  with  a  curl  of  his  full 
Oriental  lips,  under  the  budding  moustache,  '  let's  go  to 
business.' 

To  business  Mr.  Solomons  thereupon  at  once  addressed 
himself  with  congenial  speed.  He  brought  out  from  their 
pigeon-hole  in  the  safe  (with  a  decorous  show  of  having  to 
hunt  for  them  first  among  his  multifarious  papers,  though 
he  had  put  them  handy  before  his  client  entered)  the  bundlo 
of  acknow'ledgments  tied  up  in  pink  tape,  and  duly  signed, 
Ecaled,  and  delivered  by  Paul  and  his  father.  '  These,'  ho 
said,  unfolding  them  with  studious  care,  and  recapitulating 
them  one  by  one,  '  are  the  documents  in  the  case.  If  you 
please,  Mr.  Paul ' — he  had  never  called  him  Mr.  Paul 
before;  but  he  was  a  free  man  now,  and  this  was  business — • 
'  we'll  go  over  them  together,  and  check  their  correctness.* 

*  I  have  the  figures  all  down  here  in  my  pocket-book,' 
Paul  answered  hastily,  for  he  was  anxious  to  shorten  this 
unpleasant  interview  as  much  as  possible ;  *  will  you  just 
glance  at  their  numbers,  and  see  if  they're  accurate?' 

But  Mr.  Solomons  was  not  to  be  so  put  off.  For  his  part, 
indeed,  he  was  quite  otherwise  minded.  This  ceremony 
was  to  him  a  vastly  agreeable  one,  and  he  was  anxious 
rather  to  prolong  it,  and  to  increase  his  sense  of  its  deep 
importance  by  every  conceivable  legal  detail  in  his  power. 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  said  blandly,  taking  up  the  paper,  and 
laying  it  open  with  ostentatious  scrupulousness.  •  This  is 
law,  and  we  must  be  strictly  lawyer-like.  Will  you  kindly 
look  over  the  contents  of  this  document,  and  see  whether  it 
tallies  with  your  recolleetion  ?' 

Paul  took  it  up  and  resigned  himself  with  a  sigh  to  the 
unpleasant  ordeal.  *  Quite  right,'  he  answered,  handing  it 
back  formally. 
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•  "Will  you  bo  so  good  as  to  initial  it  on  the  back,  then, 
with  date  as  signed  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  asked. 

Paul  did  as  he  was  bid,  in  wondering  silence. 

Mr.  Solomons  took  up  the  next  in  order,  and  then  the 
third,  and  after  that  the  fourth,  and  so  on  through  all  that 
hateful  series  of  bills  and  renewals.  Every  item  Paul 
acknowledged  in  solemn  form,  and  each  was  duly  handed 
over  for  inspection  as  he  did  so  to  Mr.  Lionel,  who  also 
initialled  them  in  his  quality  of  witness. 

At  last  the  whole  lot  was  fairly  disposed  of,  and  tho 
dreadful  total  alone  now  stared  Paul  in  the  face  with  his 
blank  insolvency.     Then  ^Ir.  Solorrons  took  from  his  desk 
yet  another  paper— this  time  a  soljmn  document  in  duo 
legal  form,  which  he  proceeded  to  ical  aloud  in  a  serious 
tone  and  with  deep  impressivf noss.     Of  'this  indenture' 
and  its  contents  Paul  could  only  remenibsr  afterwards  that 
it   contained   maiiy  allusions  to   Sir  Emei-y  Gascoyne,  of 
Plowden's   Court,  Hillborough,  in   tho   County  of   Surrey, 
baronet,   and   Paul   Gascoyne,   of    Christ   Church,   in   tho 
University  of  Oxford,  gentleman,  of  tho  iirsb  part,  as  well 
as  to  Judah  Prince  Solomons,  of  High  Stre3t,  Hillborough 
aforesaid,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent,  of  tho  second  part ; 
and  that  it  purported  to  witness,  with  many  unnecessary 
circumlocutions  and  subterfuges  of  the  usual  legal  sort,  to 
the  simple  fact  that  the  two  persons  of  the  firs',  part  agreed 
and  consented,  jointly  and  severally,  to  pay  the  person  of 
the  second  part  a  certain  gross  lump-sum,  which,  so  far  as 
human  probability  went,  they  had  no  sort  of  prospect  or 
reasonable  chance  of  ever  paying.     However,  it  was  per- 
fectly useless  to  say  so  to  Mr.    Solomons   at  that   exact 
moment;    for   the  pleasure   which   he   derived    from    tho 
perusal  of  the  bond  was  too  intense  to  permit  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  feeling.     So  when  the  document  had  been 
duly  read  and  digested,  Paul  took  up  the  pen  and  did  as  he 
was  bid,  signing  opposite  a  small  red  wafer  on  the  face  of 
the  instrument,  and  then  remarking,  as  he  handed  it  back 
to  Mr.  Solomons,  with  his  finger  on  the  wafer,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions :  '  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed ' 
— a  sentence  which   seemed  to  afford  the  person  of  tha 
second  part  the  profoundest  and  most  obviously  heartfelt 
enjoyment. 

And  well  it  mij^ht  indeed,  for  no  loophole  of  escape  was 
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left  to  Paul  and  bis  father  anywhere.  They  had  bound 
themselves  down,  body  and  soul,  to  bo  Mr.  Solomons' 
slaves  and  journeyman  hands  till  they  had  paid  him  in 
full  for  every  stiver  of  the  amount  to  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

When  all  the  other  signing  and  witnessing  had  been 
done,  and  Paul  had  covenanted  by  solemn  attestations 
never  to  plead  infancy,  error,  or  non-indebtedness,  Mr. 
Solomons  sighed  a  sigh  of  mingled  regret  and  relief  as  he 
observed  once  more : 

'  And  now,  Paul,  you  owe  the  seven-and-six  for  the 
stamp,  you'll  notice.' 

Paul  pulled  out  his  purse  and  paid  the  sum  demanded 
without  a  passing  murmur.  He  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  these  constant  petty  exactions  that  he  took  them 
now  almost  for  granted,  and  hardly  even  reflected  upon  tho 
curious  fact  that  the  sum  in  which  he  was  now  indebted 
amounted  to  more  than  double  the  original  lump  he  had 
actually  received,  without  counting  these  perpetual  minor 
drawbacks. 

Mr.  Solomons  folded  up  the  document  carefully,  and 
replaced  it  in  its  pigeon-bclo  in  the  iron  safe. 

*  That  finishes  the  past,'  ho  said ;  '  there  we've  got  our 
security,  Leo.  And  for  the  future,  Mr.  Paul,  is  there  any 
temporary  assistance  you  need  just  now  to  return  to  Oxford 
with  ?' 

A  terrible  light  burst  across  Paul's  soul.  How  on  earth 
was  he  to  live  till  he  took  his  degree  ?  Now  that  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
marry  an  heiress,  how  could  he  go  on  accepting  money 
from  Mr.  Solomons,  which  was  really  advanced  on  the 
remote  security  of  that  supposed  contingency?  Clearly, 
to  do  so  would  be  dishonest  and  unjust.  And  yet,  if  ho 
didn't  accept  it,  how  could  he  ever  take  his  degree  at  all  ? 
And  if  he  didn't  take  his  degree,  how  could  ho  possibly  hope 
to  earn  anything  anywhere,  either  to  keep  himself  alive  or 
to  repay  Mr.  Solomons  ? 

Strange  to  say,  this  terrible  dilemma  had  never  before 
occurred  to  his  youthful  intelligence.  He  had  to  meet  it 
and  solve  it  off-hand  now,  without  a  single  minute  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising,  with  the  training  he 
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had  had,  if  Paul,  accustomed  to  live  upon  l^lr.  Solomons' 
loans,  as  most  young  men  live  upon  tlieir  father's  resources, 
liad  salved  his  conscience  by  this  clear  plea  of  necessity, 
and  had  decided  that  to  take  his  degree,  anyliow,  was  of 
the  first  importance,  both  for  himself  and  Mr.  Solomons. 

But  ho  didn't.  In  an  instant  ho  had  thon;;ht  all  those 
thinpis  over,  and  being  now  a  man  and  a  free  agent,  had  d-v 
cided  in  a  Hash  what  course  of  action  his  freedom  imposed 
upon  him. 

With  trembling  lips  he  answered  firmly  :  *  No,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Solomons ;  I've  enough  in  hand  for  my  needs  for 
the  present.'     And  then  he  relapsed  into  troubled  silence. 

What  followed  he  hardly  noticed  much.  There  was  more 
political  talk,  and  more  sherry  all  round,  with  plum-cako 
accompaniment  and  serious  faces.  And  then  they  rose  to 
leave,  Paul  thinking  to  himself  that  now  the  crisis  had  come 
at  last,  and  ho  could  never  return  to  his  beloved  Oxford. 
Those  three  years  of  his  life  would  all  be  thrown  away. 
He  must  miss  his  degree — and  break  his  father's  heart  with 
the  disappointment. 

But  Sir  Emery  observed,  as  he  reached  the  open  air, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  in  the  profundity  of  his  admi- 
ration :  *  'E's  a  rare  clever  chap,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Solomons. 
Barr  and  Wilkie  ain't  nothin'  by  the  side  of  him.  Why,  'e 
read  them  documents  out  aloud  so  as  no  lawyer  couldn't  'a 
drawed  'em  up  better.' 

And  Mr.  Lionel,  within,  \vas  observing  to  his  uncle  : 
*  Well,  you  arc  a  simple  one,  and  no  mistake,  to  let  that 
fellow  Gascoync  see  whore  you  keep  his  acknowledgments! 
For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  trust  any  man  alive  to  know  whore 
I  keep  any  papers  of  importance.' 
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HEN  Paul 

got  home,  ho 
put  his  di- 
lemma, at 
lunch-time, 
before  Faith, 
who  went  out 
vvith  him  once 
more  on  the 
Knoll  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  now?  Faith  asked,  as  soon 
as  he'd  finished  out-pouring  his  difficulties  into  her  sympa- 
thetic ear.     '  Anyhow,  you  iiinst  go  back  to  Oxford.' 

•  I  can't,'  Paul  answered  shortly  ;  '  I've  no  money  to  go 
with.' 

'  You've  Thistleton's  tenner,'  Faith  replied  with  simple 
straightforwardness,  unconscious  of  the  impropriety  of  such 
language  on  the  lips  of  the  female  instructor  of  youth  ;  for 
she  had  seen  so  little  of  anybody  but  Paul,  that  Paul's 
phrases  came  naturally  to  the  tip  of  her  tongue  whenever 
she  discussed  the  things  that  pertain  to  men,  and  more 
especially  to  Oxford.  •  That'll  pay  your  way  up  and  settle 
you  in,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Bub  my  battels !'  Paul  objected.  *  I  won't  have  anything 
to  meet  my  battels  with.' 

Faith  was  too  well  up  in  University  language  not  to  be 
well  aware  by  this  time  that  *  battels '  are  the  college 
charges  for  food,  lodging,  sundries,  and  tuition ;  so  sbo 
made  no  bones  about  that  technical  phrase,  but  answered 
boldly : 

*  Well,  the  battels  must  take  care  of  themselves ;  they 
won't  be  due  till  the  beginning  of  next  term,  and  mean- 
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^•lule   you  can  live  on  tick — as  all  the  big  people  do  at 
llillhorou^h  — can't  you?' 

•  l''ttith!'  Paul  ciied,  looking  down  into  her  face  nghast. 
•  lit  tu,  Jirute  !  You  who  always  pitch  into  them  so  for  not 
paying  their  little  bills  promptly  !' 

•  Oh,  I  don't  really  mean  that  !'  Faith  answered,  colour- 
ing up,  and  som.ewhat  shocked  herself  at  her  own  levity  in 
this  fall  from  grace  ;  for,  to  I'aith,  the  worst  of  all  human 
sins  was  living  on  credit.  *  I  only  meant — can't  you  try  to 
get  some  more  private  pupils  in  the  course  of  term-time,  and 
stand  your  chance  at  the  end  of  being  able  to  pay  your  battels?' 

Paul  reflected  profoundly.  '  It's  a  precious  poor  chancel' 
he  responded  with  perfect  frankness.  '  There  aren't  many 
fellows  who  care  to  read  nowadays  with  an  undergraduate. 
And,  besides,  it  spoils  a  man's  own  prospects  for  his  exam- 
inations so  much,  if  he  has  to  go  teaching  and  reading  at 
once — driving  two  teams  abreast,  as  learner  and  tutor.' 

'  It  does,'  Faith  answered.  '  That's  obvious,  of  course. 
But,  then,  you've  got  to  do  something,  you  know,  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.' 

It's  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  have  an  unpractical 
woman  to  spur  him  on.  It  makes  him  boldly  attempt  the 
impossible.  So  in  the  end,  after  much  discussing  of  pros 
and  cons  between  them,  it  was  finally  decided  that  Paul 
must  go  up  to  Oxford,  as  usual,  and  do  his  best  to  hang  on 
somehow  for  the  present.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
as  Faith  put  it  succinctly,  he  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
all  to  Mr.  Solomons.  But  if  not,  he  might  manage  by  hook 
or  by  crook  to  earn  enough  money  to  pull  through  two 
terms ;  for  in  two  terms  more  he  would  take  his  degree, 
and  then  he  might  really  begin  to  work  for  money. 

It  was  a  desperate  attempt — how  desperate  those  only 
know  who  have  themselves  been  through  it.  But  Paul  re- 
Bolved  to  try,  and  the  resolve  itself  had  in  it  a  gentle  touch 
of  the  beroio. 

Next  day,  in  faot,  he  bade  farewell  to  Faith  and  hia 
mother,  and  returned  vvith  his  ten-pound  note  to  Oxford. 
Ten  pounds  is  a  slender  provision  for  a  term's  expenses,  but  it 
would  enable  him  at  least  to  look  about  him  for  the  moment, 
find  see  what  chances  arose  of  taking  pupils. 

And,  indeed,  that  very  night  fortune  favoured  him,  as  it 
sometimes  favours  those  forlorn  hopes  of  workaday  heroes. 
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To  his  great  surprise,  Tliistleton  came  round,  after  all,  to 
his  rooms,  to  ask  if  Paul  would  take  him  on  for  the  term  as 
a  private  pupil.  '  It's  to  read,  this  timo,'  lie  explained, 
with  his  usual  frankness,  *  not  to  satisfy  tiio  governor.  I 
really  must  get  throuj:;h  my  Mods  at  last,  and  if  I  don't  look 
fiharp,  I  shall  be  ploui^liea  again,  and  that  'd  set  the 
governor's  back  up,  so  that  he'd  cut  my  allowance,  for  he 
won't  stand  my  failing  agaiu,  the  governor  won't,  that's 
certain.'  With  great  joy,  therefore,  Paul  consented  to  take 
him  on  for  the  term,  and  so  double  that  modest  tenner. 

Thistleton  stopped  talking  long  and  late  in  his  friend's 
rooms,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  one  of  those  confidential 
fits  came  over  Paul,  wliich  are  apt  to  come  over  young 
men,  and  others,  when  tliey  sit  up  late  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  night  over  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  dying  lire, 
lie  had  impressed  upon  Thistleton  more  than  once  already 
the  absolute  need  for  his  making  a  little  money,  and  his 
consequent  desire  to  obtain  pupils ;  and  Thistleton  in  return 
had  laughingly  chaffed  him  about  those  mysterious  claims 
to  which  Paul  was  always  so  vaguely  alluding.  Then  Paul 
had  waxed  more  confidential  and  friendly  still,  and  had  im- 
parted to  Thistleton's  sympathetic  ear  the  fact  that,  if  he 
didn't  succeed  in  earning  his  own  living  for  the  next  two 
terms,  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  without  taking 
his  degree  at  all,  and  so  cut  off  all  hope  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood in  future  and  satisfying  the  mysterious  claims  in 
question.  *  How  so?'  Thistleton  asked;  and  Paul  answered 
him  in  guarded  phrase  that  his  means  of  subsistence  had 
since  his  return  from  Mentone  been  suddenly  and  quite  un- 
expectedly cut  from  under  him. 

'  What !  The  respected  bart.'s  not  dead,  is  he?'  the  blond 
young  man  asked,  opening  his  big  blue  eyes  as  wide  as  he 
could  open  them. 

Paul  replied,  with  a  somewhat  forced  smile,  that  the 
respected  bart.  still  continued  to  walk  this  solid  earth,  and 
that  his  disappearance,  indeed,  from  the  mortal  scene  would 
have  produced  very  little  effect  one  way  or  the  other  upon 
bis  son's  fortunes. 

Then  Thistleton  grew  more  curious  and  inquisitive  still, 
nud  Paul  more  confidential ;  till  the  end  of  it  all  was  thai 
Paul  gradually  uofoltio^  to  his  friencl  tho  whole  of  Mr, 
PlolrtmMift'  8ohem0  (or  hta  eduoatton  m^  future  life,  v?ith  thj 
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financial  details  of  yesterday's  indenture,  and  tlie  supposed 
way  in  which  he  was  himself  to  discharge  thereafter  those 
Bcrious  obligations.  When  Thistleton  heard  the  entire 
story,  he  would  have  laughed  outright  had  it  not  been  for 
ti^e  obvious  seriousness  of  Paul's  dilemma.  To  borrow 
iDoney  on  the  strength  of  a  prospective  heiress  unknown 
was  really  too  ridiculous.  Tiut  as  soon  as  he  began  fully  to 
grasp  the  whole  absurd  incident,  its  graver  as  well  as  its 
most  comic  aspects,  his  indignation  got  the  better  of  his 
amusement  at  the  episode.  Ho  declared  roundly,  in  very 
plain  terms,  that  Mr.  Solomons,  having  taken  Paul's  life 
into  his  own  hands  while  Pj.uI  was  yet  too  young  to  know 
good  from  evil,  and  having  brought  Paul  up  like  a  gentle- 
man, at  Oxford,  was  clearly  bound  to  see  tlie  thing  through 
to  the  bitter  end — at  least,  till  Paul  had  taken  his  dogr,ce, 
and  was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

*If  I  were  you,  Gascoyne,'  the  blond  young  man  asserted 
vigorously  (with  an  unnecessary  expletive,  here  suppressed), 
'  I  wouldn't  have  the  very  slightest  compunction  in  the 
world  in  taking  his  money  for  the  next  two  terms,  and  then 
telling  him  right  out  he  might  whistle  for  his  cash  till  you 
were  able  and  ready  to  pay  him  back  again.  It's  his  own 
fault  entirely  if  he's  made  a  bad  investment  on  a  grotesque 
security.  At  least,  that's  how  we'd  look  at  the  matter  in 
Yorkshire.' 

*I  think,'  Paul  ansv.-crcd,  with  that  gravity  beyond  hig 
years  tl  it  fate  had  forced  upon  him,  *  if  it  were  somebody 
else's  case  I  was  judging  instead  of  my  own,  I  should  judge 
ns  you  do,  either  in  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere.  I  should  say 
a  fellow  wasn't  bound  by  acts  imposed  upon  him,  as  it  were, 
by  his  father  or  others,  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. But  then,  when  I  was  asked  to  sign  those  papers 
yesterday,  if  I  was  going  to  protest  at  all,  that  was  the 
moment  when  I  ought  to  have  protested.  I  ought  to  have 
plainly  said,  "  I'll  sign  for  the  money,  if  you'll  go  on  finding 
ine  in  ready  cash  till  I  take  my  degree ;  but,  mind,  I  don't 
engage  to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  catch  an  heiress." 
Only  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  say  so  then  and  there.  You 
Bee,  it's  been  made  a  sort  of  religious  duty  for  me,  through 
all  my  life,  to  umiTy  for  money ;  and  if  I'd  blurted  out  my 
refusal  point-blank  Ilka  that,  I'm  &fi'ai4  my  father  woul!] 
j:)|^Y0  been  grieved  £|i)d  pnoyed  aMS/ 
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'  I  expect  my  governor's  grieved  and  annoyed  at  a  great 
many  things  I  do,'  Thistleton  retorted  with  the  unrulHed 
philosophical  cahii  of  one-and-twcnty — where  others  are 
concerned.  '  It  don't  pay  to  be  too  tender  to  the  feehngs  of 
fathers,  you  see ;  it  gives  them  too  high  and  mighty  an  idea 
of  their  own  importance.  Fathers  in  any  case  are  apt  to 
magnify  their  office  overmuch,  and  it  would  never  do  for 
sons  as  well  to  pamper  them.  But,  after  all,  I  don't  know 
why  you  need  have  spoken  at  all,  nor  why  you  shouldn't  go 
on  accepting  this  old  buffer's  assistance  and  support,  with 
a  quiet  conscience,  till  you  take  your  dogree.  When  one 
looks  it  in  the  face,  you  don'fc  know  that  you  won't  marry 
an  heiress.  Accidents  tvill  haj^pen,  you  see,  even  in  the 
best  regulated  families.  It's  just  as  easy,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  with  five  thousand  a  year  as 
with  a  girl  who  hasn't  a  penny  to  bless  herself  with.  II 
the  five  thousand  pounder's  pretty  and  nice,  like  that  Yankee 
at  Mentonewith  the  mamma  in  tow,  I  should  say,  on  the 
whole,  it's  a  great  deal  easier.' 

'  Not  for  me,'  Paul  answered,  with  the  prompt  fervour 
born  of  recent  internal  debate  on  this  very  question.  *  I 
can  understand  that  another  fellow,  who  hadn't  been 
brought  up  to  look  out  for  money,  might  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  with  money  quite  as  easily  as  with  a  girl  without  any. 
He  has  no  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other.  But  in  my  case 
it's  different.  The  very  fact  that  the  money's  been  so  much 
inaiisted  upon  for  me,  and  that  part  of  it  would  go  tc  pay 
Mr.  Solomons ' — Paul  never  even  thought  of  calling  his 
creditor  anything  less  respectful  than  '  Mr.  Solomons ' 
even  to  his  nearest  acquaintance — *  would  suffice  to  prevent 
me  from  falling  in  love  with  money.  You  see,  falling  in 
love's  such  a  delicately  balanced  operation  I  If  I  married 
money  at  all,  it'd  be  simply  and  solely  because  I  married  for 
money,  not  because  I  fell  in  love  with  it  j  and  I  could  never 
take  any  woman's  money  to  pay  tho  debt  incurred  before- 
hand for  my  own  education.  I  should  feci  as  if  I'd  sold 
myself  to  her,  and  was  her  absolute  property.* 

Thistleton  stirred  the  fire  meditatively,  with  his  friend's 
poker.  '  It  is  awkward/  he  admitted  unwillingly — *  devilish 
awkward,  I  allow.  I  say,  Gascoyne,  how  much  about  does 
it  cost  you  to  live  for  a  term  here  ?' 

*0h,  an  awful  lot  of  moucy,'  Paul   answered,   much 
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downcast,  staring  hard  at  the  embers.  '  Not  much  short 
of  fifty  pounds  on  an  average.' 

Thistleton  looked  across  at  him  with  a  broad  smile  of 
surprise.  '  Fifty  pounds !'  he  echoed.  *  You  don't  mean  to 
say,  my  dear  fellow,  you  manage  to  bring  it  down  to  fifty 
pounds,  do  you  ?' 

'  Well,  for  summer  term  especially  I  do,  when  there  are 
no  fires  to  keep  up,'  Paul  answered  soberly.  '  But  spring 
term  comes  rather  heavy  sometimes,  I  must  say,  because  of 
the  cold  and  extra  clothing.' 

Thistleton  looked  for  some  time  at  the  fire,  staring 
harder  than  ever  with  blank  astonishment.  '  Gascoyne,' 
he  said  at  last  in  a  very  low  tone,  *  I'm  clean  ashamed  of 
myself.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  boy?' 

'  Because  I  spend  at  least  ilva  times  as  much  as  that  on 
an  average.' 

'  Ah,  but  then  you've  got  five  times  as  much  to  spond, 
you  know.     That  makes  all  the  difference.' 

Thistleton  paused  and  ruminated  once  more.  How  very 
unevenly  things  arc  anangcd  in  this  world  I  Ho  was  evi- 
dently thinking  how  ho  could  word  a  difficult  proposition 
for  their  partial  readjustment.  Then  ho  spoke  again  : 
*  I  could  easily  cut  my  own  expenses  down  fifty  quid  thia 
term,*  he  said,  '  if  you'd  only  let  me  lend  it  to  you.  I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  feel  the  loss  in  any  way.  The  governor's 
behaved  like  a  brick  this  winter.' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  *  Impossible,'  he  answered  with  a 
despondent  air.  *  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Thistleton — 
awfully  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it ;  but  as  things  stand, 
of  course  I  couldn't  dream  of  accepting  it.' 

'  It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  world 
to  me,'  Thistleton  went  on  persuasively.  'I  assure  you, 
Gascoyne,  my  governor  'd  never  feel  or  miss  fifty  pounds 
one  way  or  the  other.' 

*  Thank  you  ever  so  much,'  Paul  answered,  with  genuine 
gratitude.  '  I  know  you  mean  every  word  you  say,  but  I 
could  never  by  any  possibility  take  it,  Thistleton.' 

*Why  not,  my  dear  boy?'  the  blond  young  man  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

'  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it's  your  father's  money,  not 
yours,  you  propose  to  lend ;  and  I  couldn't  accept  it ;  but 
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also  in  the  second  place,  which  is  far  more  important,  I 
haven't  the  very  slightest  chance  of  ever  repaying  you.' 

*  Eepaying  me  1'  Thistleton  echoed  with  a  crestfallen  air. 
*  Oh,  dash  it  all,  Gascoyne,  I  never  thought  of  your  really 
repaying  me,  of  course,  you  know.  I  meant  it  as  an  offer 
of  pure  accommodation.' 

Paul  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  '  That  sort  of  loan,' 
he  said,  taking  his  friend's  hand  in  his  and  wringing  it 
warmly,  '  is  usually  called  by  another  name.  Seriously, 
Thistleton,  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  it  from  you.  You 
see,  I've  no  right  to  pay  anybody  else  till  I've  repaid  the  last 
farthing  I  owe  to  Mr.  Solomons ;  and  to  borrow  money  on 
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the   chance  of   repaying    it   at   such   a  remote 
somewhere  about  the  Greek  Kalends — would 
robbery.' 

A  bright  idea  seized  suddenly  upon  Thistleton.  'By 
Jovcl'  he  cried,  'I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  manage  it.  It's  as 
easy  as  pap.  You  can't  lose  either  way.  You  know  that 
prize  essay  you  were  mugging  away  at  all  the  tiaie  we  were 
at  Mentone — "  The  Influence  of  the  Eenaissance  on  Modern 
Thought,"  wasn't  it  ? — ah,  yes,  I  thought  so.  Well,  how 
much  would  you  get,  now,  if  you  happened  to  win  it  ?' 

'  Pifty  pounds,'  Paul  answered.  '  But,  then,  that's  so  very 
improbable.' 

•  Awfully  improbable,'  his  friend  echoed  warmly,  with 
profound  conviction.  •  That's  just  what  I  say.  You  haven't 
a  chance.  You  ought  to  back  yourself  to  lose,  don't  you 
see  :  that's  the  way  to  vork  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  bet  you  ten  to  one  in  fivers  you  win.  And  you  put  a 
liver  on  the  chance  you  don't.  Then — "don't  you  catch 
on  ?"  as  the  Yankee  girl  used  to  say — you  stand  to  come 
out  pretty  even  either  way.  Suppose  you  get  the  prize,  you 
earn  fifty  pounds,  out  of  which  you  owe  me  a  fiver — that 
leaves  forty-five  to  the  good,  doesn't  it  ?  But  suppose  you 
lose,  I  owe  you  fifty.  So,  you  see,  you  clear  pretty  nearly 
the  same  lot  whichever  turns  up.  I  call  that  good  hedging.' 
And  the  blond  young  man  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
chuckle  at  his  own  ingenuity. 

Paul  smiled  again.  The  blond  young  man  seemed  so 
hugely  delighted  at  the  cleverness  of  his  own  device  that  he 
was  really  loath  to  be  compelled  to  disillusion  him.  *  "our 
adroitness  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  me  a  present  of 
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fifty  pounds  under  a  transparent  disguise  really  touches  mc,' 
he  said  with  a  faint  tremor  in  his  voice  ;  -  but  don't  tliink 
about  it  any  more,  you  dear,  good  fellow.  It's  quite  im* 
possible.  I  must  try  to  make  it  up  myself  with  pupils  and 
economy,  and  back  my  chances  for  the  prize  essay.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  term  I'm  still  to  the  bad,  I'll  put  the  matter 
fairly  before  Mr.  Solomons.  Whether  I  stop  up  one  term 
longer  and  take  my  degree  or  not  must  then  depend  upon 
what  he  thinks  best  for  his  own  interest.  After  all,  my 
wliole  future's  mortgaged  to  him  already,  and  it's  more  hia 
affair  than  mine  in  the  end  what  becomes  of  me.' 

*  Why,  I  call  it  downright  slavery  !'  Thistlcton  exclaimed 
warmly.  '  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It's  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  cliiumey  boys 
and  the  indentured  labourers.  I  only  wish  I'd  got  that 
beastly  old  Jew  with  his  head  in  chancery  hero  under  my 
arm  this  very  minute.  By  George,  sir,  wouldn't  I  just 
punch  it  as  Hat  as  a  pancake  in  rather  less  than  no  time !' 

'  I  think,'  Paul  answered  with  a  smile,  '  punching  hig 
head  flat  would  do  mc  very  little  psrmanent  good.  Indeed, 
in  his  own  way  he  really  means  mc  well.  He's  bound  us 
down  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  his  percentages  and 
his  policies ;  but  I  believe  ho  considers  himself  my  bene- 
factor for  all  that.' 

*  Benefactor  be  blowed  1'  Thistleton  responded,  rising 
with  North  Country  vehemence.  '  If  only  I  could  see  the 
old  blackguard  in  college  to-night,  it'd  give  mo  the  sincerest 
pleasure  in  life  to  kick  him  a  dozen  times  round  Tom  Quad 
till  he  roared  for  mercv.' 


CHAPTEE  XVJ. 

FORTUNE  FAVOURS  THE  BRAVE. 

N  spite  of  Paul's  fears,  however,  that  dreaded 
spring;  term  went  off  most  happily.  To  bo 
sure,  ho  had  to  work  for  his  bread  like  a 
London  cab-horse  (as  Sir  Emery  loved  pro- 
fessionally to  phrase  it),  but  Paul  had  never 
been  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  as  long  as  ha 
could  make  both  ends  meet  somehow,  and  avoid  runnii^g 
into  further  debt  with  Mr.  Solomons,  ho  was  amply  satia- 
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ficd.  And  that  spring  term  ho  got  an  many  pupils  as  ho 
could  possibly  iind  timo  for.  Tho  reason  for  this  Hud<Un 
run  upon  his  tutorial  powers  was,  of  course,  the  usual  (;mo 
which  accounts  for  all  successes  and  failures  in  life —  a 
woman's  wire-pulling.  Jt  is  a  mistake  to  think  this  world 
Is  mainly  run  by  jnen.  (jloiiius,  taleiit,  industry,  capacity, 
liay  even  tho  invaluable  quality  of  unscrupulousness  itself, 
are  as  dust  in  the  balance  as  a  means  to  success  compared 
with  tho  OTlcnt,  unobtrusive,  backstairs  inMuonco  of  tho 
feminino  intelligence.  A  woman's  wit  is  worth  tho  wholo 
lot  of  them. 

And  this  valuable  ally  in  the  struggle  for  life  Paul 
managed  to  secure  almost  without  knowing  it. 

For  two  days  after  his  return  to  Tho  J  louse  (as  Ciuist 
Churcli  men  insist  upon  calling  tluiir  college)  Paul  received 
a  little  note  from  Faith's  new  friend,  Mrs.  Douglas,  inviting 
him  to  drink  afternoon  tea  at  her  house  in  the  J'arks-  the 
fashionable  tutorial  suburb  of  modern  married  Oxford. 

Tho  Parks,  in  fact,  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  tho 
married  Fellow  system,  have  completely  revolutionized  tlie 
Oxford  wo  all  knew  and  loved  in  our  own  callow  undcr- 
graduato  period.  In  those  monastic  ages  the  Fellow  who 
married  lost  his  Fellowship ;  the  ])resence  of  women  in  tho 
University  was  unknown  ;  and  even  the  stray  intrusion  of  a 
sister  or  cousin  into  those  stern  gray  quads  was  severely 
frowned  upon  by  ascetic  authority.  15ut  nowadays,  under 
tho  new  petticoat  ri^yhne,  all  that  is  clianged  :  tlio  Senior 
Tutor  lives  in  a  comfortable  creeper-clad  villa  in  the  Parks ; 
big  wife  gives  lunches  and  afternoon  teas ;  and  his  grown- 
up daughters  play  tennis  with  the  men,  and  belong  to  tho 
University  just  as  much  as  the  average  undergraduate — or 
even  in  virtue  of  their  (ixity  of  tenure  a  little  more  so. 
Mrs.  Senior  Tutor  (with  marriageable  girls)  is  quite  as 
anxious  to  catch  the  eligible  undergraduate  for  her  own 
dance  in  Commemoration  week  as  any  Pelgravian  mamma 
in  all  London ;  and  the  Kev.  the  Bursar  himself  smiles 
benignly  while  scholars  and  exhibitioners  waste  the  shining 
hours  in  flirtation  and  punts  on  the  banks  of  Cherwell. 
Things  were  not  so  ordered  Conanlc  Planco,  when  Leighton 
was  Vicc-Chancellor.  ]5ut  as  everybody  seems  satisfied 
with  tho  existing  system  especially  the  Sdjor  Tutor's 
daughters — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  vW  i*:  for  the  best 
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in  tlie  best  of  all  possible  Universities,  and  that  flirting,  eo 
fir  from  distracting  tho  heads  of  students,  as  tho  older 
K  ;hool  devoutly  believed,  is  in  reality  a  powerfid  spur  on 
tho  min<l  of  1  ho  youth  to  the  acfjuisition  of  classical  and 
mathematical  knowledgo. 

To  this  new  nncroeosm  of  tho  Parks  and '  their  in- 
habitants, Mrs.  J)ouglas  j)layod  tho  part  of  cAiniva  of  gravity. 
Jiouiid  her  as  ))iimary  tiio  lessor  orbs  of  that  littlo  system 
revolved  in  tlu;ir  various  subordinate  places.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Douglas  herself  was  either  ricli  or  pretentious.  Tho 
Accadian  profesHor's  stipend  consisted  of  tho  modest  in- 
terest on  a  sum  in  Jteduced  Two  and  three-quarters  per 
Cent.  Consols,  which  ho  supplemented  only  by  private 
in(;ans  of  tho  smallest,  and  by  a  very  moderate  income  from 
}iis  wife's  family.  J>ut  Mrs.  ]>)ouglas  had  the  invaluable 
quality  of  being  able  to  '  hold  her  .stdoii' ;  and  being  besides 
an  carl's  niece,  she  had  rapidly  grown  into  tho  principal 
wire-puller  and  recognised  leader  of  Oxford  tutorial  society. 
With  that  greater  world  where  tho  heads  of  houses  move 
serene  in  placid  orbits,  indeed,  she  interfered  but  littlo;  but 
tho  Parks  acknowledged  her  sway  without  a  murmur,  as 
tho  representative  of  authority  in  its  most  benign  avatar. 
Por  Mrs.  Douglas  had  tact,  sense,  and  kindliness  ;  she  was 
truly  sympathetic  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  sho  would  put 
herself  out  to  servo  a  friend  in  a  way  that  was  sure  to 
attract  tho  friend's  warmest  gratitude.  Moreover,  she  was 
a  woman,  and  therefore  skilled  in  the  feminine  art  of  mount- 
ing tho  backstairs  with  address  and  good-humour.  This 
combination  of  qualities  made  her  justly  loved  and  admired 
in  Oxford  by  all  save  those  unfortunate  people  whom  her 
kindly  machinations  often  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  posts 
for  which  they  possessed  every  qualilication  on  earth  except 
tho  one  needful  one  of  Mrs.  J)ougla8's  friendship.  But 
drawbacks  like  this  are,  of  course,  incidental  to  every 
possible  system  of  *  influence  '  in  government. 

Now,  tilings  had  made  this  powerful  and  good-natured 
lady  particularly  anxious  to  know  and  servo  Paul  Gascoyne. 
In  tho  first  place,  she  had  been  deeply  interested  in  hia 
bister  Paith,  whoso  curious  character  had  engaged  her 
sympathy  at  once,  and  with  whom  their  one  night  at  the 
country  hotel  together  had  made  hor  suddenly  quite  inti- 
mate.    In  tho  second  place,  on  hor  return  W  Oxford,  sho 
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liad  fonnrl  a  letter  awaiting  licr  from  Nea  Blair,  lior  liUlo 
Cornish  friend,  which  contained  some  casual  mention  of  a 
certain  charming  Christ  Church  man,  a  T^Fr.  Gascoyno,  who 
liad  created  quite  a  puz/lo  fnr  Mentonc  society  by  hig 
singular  mixture  of  prido  and  humility.  Well,  if  Mrs. 
])ouglas  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  of  taking  too  profound  an 
interest  in  the  fancies  and  fortunes  of  young  peopio 
generally.  Her  husband,  indeed,  was  wont  to  aver  tliat, 
after  Bryant  and  IMay,  she  was  the  greatest  matchmaker  in 
all  England.  Something  in  Nea  Blair's  letter — some  mere 
undertone  of  feeling,  that  only  a  clever  woman  would  ever 
have  guessed  at  —  suggested  to  Mrs.  Douglas's  quick 
instincts  the  idea  that  Nea  Blair  was  more  than  commonly 
interested  in  Paul  Gascoyne's  personality  and  prospects. 
That  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Douglas 
anxious  to  meet  and  know  Paul;  the  accident  of  her  chance 
acquaintance  with  Paith  in  the  commodious  horse-box; 
made  her  doubly  anxious  to  be  of  use  and  service  to  him. 

So  when  Paul  duly  presented  himself  at  the  eligible 
creeper-clad  villa  in  the  Parks,  to  drink  tea  with  the  wife  of 
the  Accadian  professor,  LIrs.  Douglas  drew  out  of  him  by 
dexterous  side-pressure  the  salient  fact  that  he  was  anxious 
to  find  private  pupils,  or  otherwise  to  increase  his  scanty 
income.  And  having  once  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  Mrs.  Douglas  made  it  her  business  in  life  for  the  next 
ten  days  to  scour  all  Oxford  in  search  of  men  who  wanted 
to  read  for  Mods  with  a  private  tutor,  going  out  into  the 
very  highways  and  by-ways  of  the  University,  so  to  speak, 
and  compelling  them  to  come  in  with  truly  Biblical  fortitude. 
But  when  once  Mrs.  Douglas  took  a  thing  in  hand,  it  W'as 
well  bekuown  to  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  that,  sooner  or  later,  she  meant  to 
get  it  done,  and  that  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars 
aforesaid  might,  therefore,  just  as  well  give  in  at  once, 
without  unnecessary  trouble,  bother,  or  expense,  and  let 
her  have  her  way  as  soon  as  she  asked  for  it.  *  Going  in 
for  Mods  in  June?'  Mrs.  Douglas  would  remark,  with  a 
sigh  of  pity,  to  the  unhappy  undergraduate  of  limited 
brains,  fixing  her  mild  brown  eyes  upon  him  with  an  air  of 
the  profoundeso  sympathy  and  friendly  assistance.  *  Then 
you'll  want  to  read  up  your  books  this  term  with  a  private 
coach  or  somebody,  of  course ; '  and  when  the  unhappy 
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undergraduate  of  limited  brains,  falling  readily  into  the  trap 
thus  baited  for  his  destruction,  admitted  abstractly,  in  a 
gtmeral  way,  that  a  little  tutorial  assistance  of  a  friondly 
sort  would,  pcrliaps,  l)o  not  v*'holly  unsuitcd  to  his  intel- 
lectual needs,  Mrs.  Douglas,  fixing  her  mild  brown  eye  still 
more  iirnily  than  ever  upon  his  trembling  face,  would  nail 
him  to  his  admission  at  once  by  responding  cheerfully, 
'  Then  I  know  the  very  man  that'll  suit  your  book  just 
down  to  the  ground.  I\Ir.  Gascoyne  of  Christ  Church  has 
a  great  many  pupils  reading  witli  him  this  term,  but  I  daro 
say  I  could  induce  him  to  make  room  for  you  somehow. 
My  husband  thinks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Gascoyne.  He's  a 
capital  coach.  If  you  want  to  get  through  with  flying 
colours,  he's  just  the  right  man  to  pull  you  out  of  the 
moderator's  clutches.  Tliat's  his  card  in  my  basket  there ; 
don't  forget  the  name:  "Gascoyne  of  Christ  Church,  first 
pair  right,  number  six,  Peckwater."  Yes,  one  of  the  great 
Gascoyne  people  down  in  Pembrokeshire — that's  the  very 
family.  I'm  glad  you  know  them.  His  father's  the  present 
baronet,  I  believe,  and  his  sister's  coming  up  to  see  mo 
next  Commemoration.  If  you  like,  you  can  take  his  card 
to  remember  the  name  by — and  when  Mr.  Gascoyne  comes 
again  on  Sunday,  I'll  make  a  point  of  asking  him  whether 
you've  been  to  call  upon  him  about  reading  for  Mods  or 
not,  and  I'll  tell  him  (as  you're  a  most  particular  friend  of 
mine)  to  be  sure  to  pay  you  every  possible  attention.' 

Witien  a  clever  and  good-looking  woman  of  thirty-five, 
who  happens  to  be  also  a  professor's  wife,  flings  herself 
upon  an  unhappy  undergraduate  of  limited  brains  in  that 
dashing  fashion,  with  a  smile  that  might  soften  the  heart  of 
a  stone,  what  on  earth  can  the  unhappy  undergraduate  do 
in  self-defence  but  call  at  once  upon  Gascoyne  of  Christ 
Church,  and  gratefully  receive  his  valuable  instructions? 
Whence  it  resulted  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Gascoyne 
of  Christ  Church  had  as  many  pupils  as  he  could  easily 
manage  (at  ten  pounds  a  head),  and  saw  his  way  clearly  to 
that  term's  expenses,  about  which  he  had  so  despaired  a 
few  days  before  with  Faith  at  Ilillborough.  A  woman  of 
l\Irs.  Douglas's  type  is  the  most  useful  ally  a  man  can  find 
in  life.  Make  friends  with  her,  young  man,  wherever  met ; 
and  be  sure  she  will  be  worth  to  you  a  great  deal  more  thaa 
many  hundred  men  at  the  head  of  your  profession. 
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Ono  further  feat  of  Mrs.  Douglas's  the  candid  historian 
blushes  to  repeat,  yet,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  it  must 
needs  be  recorded. 

For  when,  a  fortnight  later,  Mrs.  Douglas  gave  her  first 
dinner-party  of  the  term,  she  took  occasion,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  to  draw  aside  the  Senior 
Proctor  confidentially  for  a  moment,  and  murmur  in  his  ear: 
'  I  think,  Mr.  Wayles,  you're  one  of  the  examiners  for  the 
Marlborough  Historical  Essay,  aren't  you  ?' 

The  Senior  Proctor,  a  grim,  close-shaven  man,  with  firm- 
Bet  lips  and  a  very  clerical  mouth  and  collar,  signified  his 
assent  by  a  slight  bow  of  acquiescence,  and  a  murmured 
reply  of  *  I  believe  my  office  entails  upon  me  that  among 
other  honours.' 

Mrs.  Douglas  assumed  her  most  bewitching  smile.  'Now, 
dear  Mr.  Wayles,*  she  said,  bending  over  towards  him 
coquettishly,  *  you  mustn't  really  be  angry  with  me.  I'm 
only  a  woman,  you  know,  and  we  women  have  always  our 
little  plots  and  conspiracies  on  hand,  haven't  we?  I'm  very 
much  interested  in  a  particular  essay  which  bears  for  motto 
the  words,  "  Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheuz  iieque  vincere 
certo,  Quanquam  0 1"  There,  you  see,  though  I  was 
dragged  up  before  Girton  and  Newnham  were  invented,  you 
didn't  know  before  I  could  spout  out  a  Latin  hexameter  as 
pat  as  that,  did  you?  Well,  I  want  you  most  ^particularly 
to  read  over  that  identical  essay  with  special  attention,  very 
special  attention,  and  if  you  find  it  in  every  respect  im- 
mensely better  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  kind  attention  of  your  colleagues.' 

The  Senior  Proctor — that  grim,  close-shaven  man — 
allowed  just  the  faintest  ghost  of  a  smile  of  amused  pity  to 
pucker  the  corners  of  his  very  clerical  mouth  as  he  answered 
with  official  succinctness,  '  Every  essay  alike,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Douglas,  will  receive  at  my  hands,  and  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  say  at  those  of  my  brother-examiners  also,  the 
most  impartial  consideration ;  and  nothing  that  can  be  said 
to  us  by  any  outside  person — even  yourself — can  have  the 
very  slightest  influence  upon  us  in  making  our  award  to  the 
most  deserving  competitor.' 

*  Oh,  of  course,'  Mrs.  Douglas  answered,  with  that  most 
bewitching  smile  once  more  well  to  the  front.  *  I  know  and 
VinderstapH  aU  that  ^oerfectly,    I  hsiven't  lived  §o  long  in 
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the  University  as  dear  Archie's  wife  without  having  learnt 
how  (ihsolntcly  useless  it  is  to  try  to  pull  any  wires  or  go  up 
any  backstairs  in  University  business.  I  only  meant  to  say 
qj  you  find  that  essay  quite  undeniahbj  the  very  best,  I  hope 
you  won't  let  the  fact  of  my  recommendation  tell  strongly 
against  it.* 

The  Senior  Proctor  had  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  when 
Mrs.  Douglas  laid  so  profound  a  stress  upon  the  words 
*  absolutely  useless  *  that  irreverent  little  woman  was 
actually  trying  to  chaff  him  or  to  laugh  in  her  sleeve ;  and 
as  the  Senior  Proctor  represents  before  the  world  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  University  in  its  corporate  capacity,  so 
wicked  an  attempt  on  her  part  to  poke  fun  at  his  office 
would,  no  doubt,  have  merited  condign  punishment.  But 
he  only  bowed  once  more  a  sphinx-like  bow,  and  answered 
severely,  ^All  the  essays  alike  shall  have  my  best  attention.' 

Now,  we  all  of  us  know,  of  course — we  who  are  men  and 
women  of  the  world — that  the  Senior  Proctor  spoke  the 
exact  truth,  and  that  in  matters  so  important  as  University 
prizes  no  shadow  of  partiality  can  ever  be  suspected  among 
English  gentlemen.     (If  it  were,  we  might  all  be  tempted 
to  think  that  English  gentlemen  were  not,  after  all,  so  very 
superior  in  kind  as  we  know  them  to  be  to  the  members  of 
every  other  European  nationality.)    Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  noted,  as  a  singular  and  unaccountable  historical  fact, 
that  when  the  Senior  Proctor — that  lone,  bachelor  man — • 
went  home  that  night  along  the  cold,  gray  streets  to  his 
solitary  rooms  in  Fellows  Quad,  Merton,  and  saw  a  big 
bundle  of  Marlborough  Prize  Essays  lying  on  his  table 
unopened   for  his  deep  consideration,  his  mouth  relaxed 
for  a  moment  into  a  distinctly  human  smile  as  he  thought 
of   the  delicate  pressure  of   her  hand  with  which  Mrs. 
Douglas — charming  woman,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Douglas  I — had 
bid  him  good-night,  with  a  last  whispered  adieu  of  *  Now, 
don't  forget,  Mr.  Wayles :  *•  Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnes- 
theus  neque  vincere  certo."  *    How  delicious  Virgil  sounded, 
to  be  sure,  on  those  ripe  red  lips  1     Had  she  learnt  that 
verse  by  heart,  he  wondered,  on  purpose  to  bamboozle  him? 
So  thinking,  and  gloating  over  that  dainty  pressure,  the 
Senior  Proctor  flung  himself  into  his  easy-chair,  before  his 
goodly  fire,  kicked  off  his  boots  and  endued  himself  in  his 
warm  woollen-lined  slippers,  fortified  his  intellect  with  a 
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brandy  and-soda  from  tlio  Ryphon  at  his  sido,  lipjhtod  one  ol 
Bacoii'a  best  ci<?ars,  and  proceeded,  with  his  foet  on  the 
fender  comfortably,  to  address  liis  soid  in  indulgent  mood  to 
the  task  of  literary  and  historical  criticism. 

]Uit,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  take  np  the  very  first  essay 
that  came  to  hand,  as  a  conscientious  Senior  Proctor  might 
fairly  he  expected  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  ho  turned  them 
all  over  one  by  one  with  deliberative  finger  till  ho  came  to  a 
roll  of  neat  white  foolscap,  legibly  inscribed  in  a  bold,  black 
hand — I  blush  to  narrato  it— with  that  very  Virgilian  motto 
which  treacherous  Mrs.  Douglas  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
get  by  rote,  without  one  false  quantity,  and  to  fire  off,  un- 
appalled,  against  his  grim  clerical  mouth  and  collar.  IIo 
read  the  essay  through  first  with  close  attention ;  then  he 
wrote  down  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper  at  his  side  the  mystio 
letters  '  v.  g./  supposed  to  stand  for  *  very  good  '  in  our  own 
vernacular.  By  the  time  he  had  read  it  through,  the  hour 
was  advanced,  and  a  second  brandy-and-soda  and  a  second 
cigar  were  needed  to  stimulate  tlio  critical  faculty.  Ag 
time  went  on,  it  must  bo  frankly  admitted,  those  essays  got 
shorter  and  shorter  shrift,  while  the  soda  got  deeper  and 
deeper  doses  of  brandy,  until  by  the  time  the  clock  marked 
three,  the  Senior  Proctor  rose  up  with  dignity,  drained  the 
remainder  of  his  last  tall  tumbler,  and,  sticking  all  the 
papers  in  his  desk  for  read,  strolled  off  to  his  bedroom 
unmistakably  sleepy. 

Now,  it  must  not  bo  concluded  from  this  veracious 
account  that  Paul  Gascoyne's  essay  was  not  in  all  proba- 
bility, on  its  own  merits,  the  very  best  of  the  entire  lot  sub- 
mitted for  judgment,  nor  that  Mrs.  Douglas  had  exerted  on 
its  behalf  anything  which  could  be  described  by  the  mosfc 
severe  morahst  as  undue  influence.  In  fact,  have  we  not 
already  recorded  the  Senior  Proctor's  emphatic  and  delibe- 
rate assertion  to  the  contrary  ?  And  was  not  that  assertion 
again  renewed  ?  For  when  a  fortnight  later  Mrs.  Douglas 
ventured  to  thank  the  dignitary  in  question  (as  she  irreve- 
rently phrased  it),  *  for  backing  her  man  for  the  Marlborough 
Prize,'  the  Senior  Proctor,  opening  his  eyes  wide  in  his  very 
grimmest  fashion,  replied  with  an  innocent  air  of  surprise  : 

*  Oh,  so  the  successful  candidate  was  the  person  you  spoke 
about,  Mrs.  Douglas,  was  he  ?  Well,  I'm  sure,  we  had  none 
of  us  the  very  faintest  idea  of  it,* 
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Tint,  ncvcrthelesa,  it  is  a  historical  fact,  not  to  bo  blinked, 
that  when  tho  Senior  Proctor  passed  on  tlio  papers  to  his 
brother  examiners  for  consideration,  Paul  (lascoyne's  essay 
wc!it  on  top,  marked  in  plain  words, '  Optimo  moritus  est. — • 
P.  jr.W.'  and  it  is  e(jually  certain  that  tho  other  examiners, 
^'lancin;^'  hastily  over  them  with  an  uncritical  eye,  ono  and 
all  endorsed  Mr.  Wayles'  opinion.  From  which  facts  it 
may  bo  gathered  that,  though  Paul  Gascoyne'a  ^Marl- 
borough  Kssay  was  really  and  truly  ono  of  tho  most  bril- 
liant ever  submitted  to  tho  Board  of  lixaminers,  and, 
though  favouritism  of  any  kind  is  unknown  at  Oxford,  it  is 
nono  the  less  a  very  useful  tiling  to  have  a  Mrs.  Douglas 
of  your  own  on  hand  to  say  a  good  word  for  you  whenever 
convenient. 

Bub  Paul  had  no  idea  of  all  those  hidden  springs  of 
action  in  tho  Senior  Proctor  and  his  esteemed  colleagues 
when  a  week  or  so  before  tho  end  of  the  term  ho  read,  all 
trembling,  a  notice  posted  on  the  door  of  tho  schools  : 

•  The  IBoard  of  Examiners  for  the  Marlborough  Historical 
Bssay,  Chichele  Foundation,  have  awarded  the  Prize  of 
Fifty  Guineas  to  Paul  Gascoyne,  Commoner  of  Christ 
Church.' 

His  heart  beat  high  as  he  read  those  words,  and  his 
knees  reeled  under  him.  So  next  term,  at  least,  was  safe 
from  Mr.  Solomons  1 
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WERTHE- 
LESS,  it  was 
not  without 
great  damage 
to  his  own  ulti- 
mate chances  of 
future  success 
that  Paul  had 
secured  this 
momentary  tri- 
umph. He  was 
able  to  write 
back  to  Hill- 
borough,  it  is 
true,  an-^.  assure 
Mr.  Solomons 
he  had  no  fur- 
ther need  of 
assistance  for 
the  present ; 
but  he  had  lost 
"  almost  a  whole 

term,  so  far  as  his  own  reading  for  the  Greats  Schools  was 
concerned,  in  that  valiant  spurt  at  private  pupils.  His 
prospects  of  a  First  were  far  more  remote  now  than  ever 
before,  for  a  man  can't  support  himself  by  teaching  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  read  hard  enough  in  his  spare  hours 
to  enter  into  fair  competition  with  his  compeers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  their  undivided  energies  to  their  own 
education.  He  had  handicapped  himself  heavily  in  the 
race  for  honours.  Paul  ruefully  realized  this  profound 
trutli  when  he  began  to  work  on  his  own  account  in  the 
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Easter  vacation  and  summer  term.  He  had  a  gieat  deal  of 
leeway  still  to  make  up  if  he  was  to  present  himself  in  a 
well-prepared  condition  before  the  searching  scrutiny  of 
those  dreaded  examiners.  And  on  the  issue  of  the  examina- 
tion depended,  in  large  measure,  his  chance  of  obtaining  a 
Fellowship,  with  the  consequent  possibility  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  and  sooner  or  later  repaying  Mr.  Solomons. 

Spring  and  the  Easter  vacation  wore  away,  and  summer 
term  came  back  to  Oxford.  The  new  green  foliage  dawned 
once  more  on  the  chestnuts  by  the  Chcrwell.  The  Uni- 
versity blossomed  out  into  punts  and  flannels ;  laburnums 
and  pink  may  glorified  the  parks;  ices  were  in  brisk 
demand  at  Cooper's  in  the  High ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
sister  was  heard  in  the  tennis-courts,  eagerly  criticising  the 
fraternal  service.  It  was  all  as  delightful  and  as  redolent 
of  youth,  fizz,  and  syllabub  as  Oxford  knows  how  to  be,  in 
full  leaf  and  in  warm  June  weather.  And  Paul  Gascoyne, 
working  hard  for  Greats  in  his  rooms  in  Peckwater,  was 
nevertheless  able  to  snatch  many  an  afternoon  for  a  pull  in 
a  four  down  the  river  to  Newnham,  or  for  a  long  stroll 
round  Cumnor  and  Shotover  with  his  friend  Thistletou. 
Even  the  shadow  of  an  approaching  examination,  and  the 
remote  prospect  of  being  Mr.  Solomon's  bond-slave  for  half 
a  lifetime,  cannot  quite  kill  out  in  the  full  heart  of  youth 
the  glory  of  the  green  leaf  and  the  fresh  vigour  of  an  English 
spring-tide. 

About  those  days,  one  morning  down  at  Hillborough, 
Faith  Gascoyne,  sitting  in  the  window  where  the  clematis 
looked  into  her  small  bare  bedroom,  heard  a  postman's 
double  knock  at  the  door  below,  and  rushed  down  in  hasto 
to  take  the  letters.  There  was  only  one,  but  that  was  en- 
closed in  a  neat  square  envelope,  of  better  quality  than 
often  came  to  Plowden's  Court,  and  bearing  on  the  flap  a 
crest  and  monogram  in  delicate  neutral  colour.  It  was 
addressed  to  herself,  and  bore  the  Oxford  postmark. 
Faith  guessed  at  once  from  whom  it  must  come ;  but  none 
the  less  she  tore  it  open  with  quivering  fingers  and  read  it 
eagerly : 

'  InIy  DEAii  FArni '  (it  began,  for  that  night  at  the  country 
inn  had  made  IMrs,  Douglas  feel  quite  at  home  with  the 
National  School  mistross),  — '  I  hope  you  haven't  altogether 
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forgotten  your  implied  promise  to  come  and  see  me  at 
Oxford  this  term.' 

'  How  can  she  say  so/  thought  Faith,  '  the  wicked  thing, 
when  I  told  her  again  and  again  a  dozen  times  over  it  waa 
absolutely  impossible  ?'  But  that  was  part  of  Mrs.  Douglas's 
insinuating  cleverness. 

*  Well,  my  dear  little  Cornish  friend,  Nca  Blair,  who  met 
your  brother  Paul   at   Men  tone  last   winter,  and  wits   so 
charmed  with  him,  is  coming  up  .0  stay  with  us  week  after 
next ;  and  as  I  think  it  would  bo  nicer  for  both  you  girls 
to  have  a  little  society  of  your  own  age,  so  as  not  to  bo 
entirely  dependent  on  an  old  married  woman  like  mo  for 
entertainment,  I  want  you  to  manage  so  that  your  visit  may 
coincide  with  hers,  and  then,  you  know,  tho  same  set  of 
festivities   will    do    for    both    of    you.      Now,   isn't    that 
economical?     So  mind  you  don't  disappoint  us,  as  dozenf? 
of  undergraduates  who  have  seen  the  photo  you  gave  mo 
are  dying  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,  and  some  of 
them  are  rich,  and  as  beautiful  as  Adonis.     Please  recollect 
I'll  stand  no  excuses,  and  least  of  all  any  that  have  any 
nonsense  in   them.     Write   by    return,   and  tell  me,   not 
whether  you  can  come  or  not — that's  settled  already — but 
by  what  train  on  Wednesday  week  we  may  expect  to  seo 
you.     Mr.  Douglas  will  go  down  to  the  station  to  bring  you 
up.     No  refusal  allowed. 

*  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

'Eleanor  Mary  Douglas.' 

Then  came  a  peculiarly  fetching  P.S. : 

*  As  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  your  brother  Paul  ha;! 
a  sneaking  regard  for  my  little  friend  Nea,  I  think  it  may 
bo  just  as  well  you  should  come  at  once  and  form  an  opinion 
about  her  desirability  as  a  possible  sister-in-lav/,  before  Mr. 
Glascoyne  has  irrevocably  committed  himself  to  her  without 
obtaining  your  previous  approbation  and  consent.' 

Faith  laid  down  tho  letter  on  the  bed  before  her,  and 
burst  at  once  into  a  fierce  Hood  of  tears. 

It  was  so  terrible  to  stand  so  near  the  accomplishment  of 
a  dream  of  years,  and  yet  to  feel  its  realization  utterly  unat- 
tainable 1 
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Ever  since  Paul  first  went  to  Oxford  it  had  been  the 
dearest  wish  of  Faith's  heart  to  pay  him  a  visit  there. 
Every  time  he  came  back  to  that  narrow  world  of  Hill- 
borough  with  tidings  0'  all  he  had  seen  and  done  since  ho 
had  last  been  home — of  the  sights,  and  the  sports,  and  the 
wines,  and  the  breakfasts,  of  the  free  young  life  and  move- 
ment of  Oxford,  of  the  colleges  and  the  quads,  and  the 
w'alks  and  the  gardens,  and  of  the  meadows  thronged  on 
Show  Sunday,  of  the  barges  laden  with  folk  for  the  boat- 
races — the  longing  to  join  in  it  all,  for  once  in  her  lifo,  had 
grown  deeper  and  deeper  in  poor  Faith's  bosom.  It  was  so 
painful  to  think  how  near  that  bright  little  world  was 
brought  to  her,  and  yet  how  distant  still,  how  impossible, 
how  unattainable  !  To  Ptiul,  her  own  brother  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly,  and  from  whom  she  had  learned  so  much, 
it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  everyday  experience  ;  but  to 
her,  his  sister,  flesh  of  his  (lesh  and  blood  of  his  blood,  it 
was  like  the  vague  murmur  of  some  remote  sphere  into 
which  she  could  never,  never  penetrate.  And  now  the  mere 
receipt  of  this  easy  invitation  made  her  feel  more  than  ever 
the  vastness  of  the  gulf  that  separated  her  from  Oxford. 
Though  Paul  was  in  it  and  of  it,  as  of  right,  to  her  it  must 
for  ever  be  as  Paradise  to  the  Peri. 

So  she  burst  into  tears  of  pure  unhappiness. 

She  couldn't  accept.  Of  course  she  couldn't  accept. 
For  her  to  go  to  Oxford  was  simply  impossible.  It  v/as  all 
very  well  for  Mrs.  Douglas  to  say,  in  her  glib  fashion,  *  I'll 
stand  no  excuses.'  That's  always  the  way  with  these  grand 
folks.  They  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  everybody  else  can 
manage  things  as  easily  and  simply  as  they  can.  But  how  on 
earth  could  Faith  leave  the  Infants  in  the  middle  of  term  ? 
To  say  nothing  at  all  about  all  the  other  manifold  difficulties 
that  stood  like  lions  in  the  way— how  could  she  get  her 
place  filled  up  by  proxy  ?  how  could  she  afford  to  pay  her 
fare  to  Oxford  and  back,  after  having  already  allowed  her- 
self a  trip  this  year  down  to  Dorsetshire  for  Christmas  ? 
and,  above  all,  how  could  she  provide  herself  with  those 
needful  frocks  for  day  and  night  which  she  nmst  needs  wear 
at  so  grand  a  place  as  Mrs.  Douglas's,  if  she  didn't  wish 
utterly  to  disgrace  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  University 
of  Oxford  ? 

All  these  manifold  possibilities  rose  up  at  once  before 
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poor  Faith's  eyes  as  she  read  that  exasperating,  tantalizing 
letter,  and  filled  them  with  tears  from  some  interminable 
reservoir. 

And  yet  how  tempting  the  invitation  itself  w^as !  And, 
barring  that  constant  factor  of  the  insensibility  of  *  grand 
people '  to  their  neighbours'  limitations,  how  kindly  and 
nicely  Mrs.  Douglas  had  written  to  her  ! 

Faith  would  have  given  a  great  deal  (if  she'd  got  it)  to  be 
able  to  accept  that  cordial  offer  and  see  Oxford.  But,  then, 
she  hadn't  got  it,  and  that  was  just  the  difTiculty.  There 
was  the  rub,  as  Hamlet  puts  it.  The  golden  apple  was 
dangled  almost  within  her  eager  reach,  yet  not  even  on  tip- 
toe could  she  hope  to  attain  to  it. 

When  her  father  came  to  see  the  letter  at  breakfast-time, 
however,  to  Faith's  great  and  unspeakable  surprise  he 
turned  it  over,  and,  looking  across  to  Mrs.  Gascoync,  said 
thoughtfully : 

*  Well,  missus  ?' 

There  was  an  interrogation  in  his  tone  which  drove  Faith 
half  frantic. 

*  Well,  Emery  ?'  his  wife  answered  with  the  same  intona- 
tion. 

*  Couldn't  us  manage  this  any'ow,  mother  ?'  the  British 
baronet  continued,  looking  hard  at  the  monogram. 

'  No,  we  couldn't,  Emery,  I'm  afraid,'  Mrs.  Gasccync 
made  answer. 

And  that  was  all  Faith  heard  about  it  then.  Iler  heart 
sank  once  more  like  lead  to  the  recesses  of  her  bosom. 

But  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  to  endure  the  Infants  once 
more,  as  best  she  might,  the  baronet  paused  as  he  pulled  on 
his  boots,  in  preparation  for  meeting  the  8.40  down,  and 
observed  mysteriously  to  his  better-half  in  a  confidential 
undertone,  with  a  nod  towards  the  door  whence  Faith  had 
just  issued,  *  You  don't  think  we  could  do  it,  then,  mother, 
don't  you?' 

Mrs.  Gascoync  hesitated.  '  It'd  cost  a  power  0'  money, 
Emery,'  she  answered  dubiously. 

The  baronet  gazed  at  the  fire  with  an  abstracted  air. 
*  We've  made  very  great  sacrifices  for  our  Paul,  missus,'  ho 
said  with  emphasis,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  ho 
seemed  to  be  screwing  himself  up  for  action  ;  '  we've  made 
very  great  sacrifices  for  our  Paul,  haven't  us  ?' 
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*  Yes,  Emery,*  his  wife  answered,  with  a  wistful  look,  *  I 
don't  deiy  we've  made  very  great  sacrifices.'  And  then  she 
relapsed  for  a  moment  into  thoughtful  silence. 

'  'Taint  as  if  we  was  bound  to  pay  every  penny  we  get  to 
Solomons,'  the  husband  and  father  went  on  again.  '  Now 
Paul's  of  age,  *e's  took  over  a  part  of  the  responsibility, 
mother.' 

*  That's  so,  Emery,*  Mrs.  Gascoync  assented. 

•The  way  I  look  at  it  is  this,'  the  baronet  went  on, 
glancing  up  argumentatively,  and  beating  time  with  hia 
pipe  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  like  one  who  expects 
to  encounter  mere  opposition.  •  We've  made  very  great 
sacrifices  for  Paul,  we  'ave,  an*  wy  shouldn't  us  expeck  to 
make  some  sort  o'  sacrifices  for  Faith  as  well  ?  That's  'ow 
I  putts  it.' 

♦There's  reason  in  that,  no  doubt,'  Mrs.  Gascoyno 
admitted  very  timorously. 

*  Now,  there's  that  bill  o'  the  Colonel's,'  her  husband  con- 
tinued in  a  most  pugnacious  tone,  taking  down  his  ledger. 
♦  Seventeen  pound  fourteen  and  tuppence — bin  owin'  ever 
since  last  Christmas  twelvemonth.  If  only  the  Colonel 
could  be  got  to  pay  up  like  a  man — and  I'll  arst  him  myself 
this  very  day :  Faith  won't  go  becos  he  always  swears  at  'er 
— there  ain't  no  reason  as  I  can  see  wy  Faith  mightn't  be 
let  go  up  to  Oxford.' 

*  'Ow  about  the  Infants?'  Mrs.  Gascoyne  interposed. 

*  Infants  be  blowed !  Drat  them  Infants  !'  her  husband 
answered  energetically. 

'  It's  all  very  well  drattin'  'em,  as  far  as  that'll  go,'  Mrs. 
Gascoyne  answered  with  feminine  common-sense ;  '  but 
they  won't  be  dratted  without  a  substitoot.  She's  got  to 
find  somebody  as'll  take  'cr  place  with  'em.' 

'  I'll  find  somebody !'  the  baronet  answered  with  valorous 
resolve.  '  Dang  it  all,  missus  !  if  nobody  else  can't  be  got 
to  teach  'em,  wy,  I'll  give  up  drivin'  and  take  'em  myself, 
sooner  'n  she  shouldn't  go,  you  see  if  I  don't.' 

'  She've  set  her  heart  on  goin','  Mrs.  Gascoyne  said  onco 
more,  with  a  maternal  sigh.  '  Poor  dear !  she's  a-longin' 
for  it.  I  wouldn't  say  nothin'  to  'er  face  about  it,  for  fear 
of  makin'  'er  too  bashful  like  before  you  ;  but  you  seen  your- 
self, Emery,  her  eyes  was  that  red  and  tired  with  cryin'.' 

'They  was,'  the  baronet  answered.     *I  seen  'em  myself. 
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An'  what  I  say  is  this — we've  made  sacrifices  for  Paul,  very 
great  sacrifices,  and  we're  pleased  and  proud  of  'im  ;  so  wy 
shouldn't  we  make  sacrifices  for  Faith  as  well,  as  'asn't  lo 
many  chances  in  life  as  'im  of  ever  enjoyin'  of  'erself  ?' 

*  Wy  not,  sure?'  Mrs.  Gascoyne  responded. 

'Jest  you  look  at  the  letter,  too,'  the  baronot  went  on, 
admiring  the  monogram  and  the  address  in  the  corner. 
'  Anybody  could  see  elio  was  a  real  tip-topper  in  a  minute 
by  that.  "The  Eed  House,  Norliam  Road,  Oxford."  An' 
a  crest  over  her  name,  same  as  Lady  'Illborough's !' 

The  crest  afforded  both  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

So,  after  much  confabulation,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  baronet  himself  should  beard  the  redoubtable  Colonel 
in  his  den  that  very  day,  and  that  if  the  siege  operations  in 
that  direction  turned  out  ?  success.  Faith  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Oxford.  But  meanwhile,  for  fear  of  failure, 
it  was  duly  agreed  between  the  two  dark  conspirators  that 
nothing  more  should  be  said  to  Faith  on  the  subject. 

That  selfsame  evening,  while  Faith,  with  a  very  wliito 
face  and  a  trembling  hand,  biting  her  lips  hard  all  the  while 
to  keep  back  the  tears,  w'as  slowly  composing  a  suitable 
refusal  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  Sir  Emery  entered,  much  agitated, 
into  the  bare  living-room,  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his  brow 
steaming,  and  fiung  down  a  cheque  on  the  centre  table. 
'  There,  mother,'  he  cried,  half  lai^^hing,  half  crying  himself 
in  his  joy,  'I  said  I'd  do  it,  an'  I've  done  it,  by  George! 
He've  paid  up  the  lot — the  whole  bloomin'  lot — seventeen 
pound  fourteen  and  tuppence.' 

Faith  glanced  up  from  her  letter  aghast.  *  Who  ?'  sho 
cried,  seizing  the  cheque  in  astonishnient.  *0h,  father, 
not  the  Colonel  ?' 

Her  father  gave  way  to  a  hysterical  burst  of  prolonged 
laughter.  '  "Well,  I  thought  'e'd  'a  kicked  me  downstairs  at 
first,'  he  said,  chuckling,  *  but  I  made  un  pay  me.  I  says, 
"Such  credit,  sir,"  says  I,  "is  clearly  onreasonable.  I 
don't  want  to  'urry  any  gentleman,  sir,"  says  I,  quite 
respeckful  like,  my  'at  in  my  hand,  "but  if  you  could  any'ow 
make  it  convenient."  An',  bless  me,  missus,  if  'e  didn't 
whip  out  'is  cheque-book  on  the  spot,  an'  after  sayin'  in  a 
'uff  I  was  a  impident,  presoomin'  feller  to  venture  to  dun 
un,  'e  drawed  out  a  cheque  for  the  lot,  an'  there  it  is  afore 
you.     An'  now,  Faith,  my  girl,  you  can  go  to  Oxford  V 
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Faith  jumpccl  up  with  tears  ia  her  eyes.  '  Oh,  I  couldn't, 
father!' she  cried.  '  Not  that  way.  I  couldn't.  It'd  sieui 
like  robbing  mother  and  you — and  Mr.  Solomons.' 

But  youth  is  weak  and  time  is  fleeting.  It  was  her  last 
chance  to  go  to  Oxford.  After  a  little  persuasion  and  special 
pleading  on  her  mother's  part,  Faith  was  brought  at  last  to 
Bee  matters  in  a  diilbrent  light,  and  to  acquiesce  in  her 
fatlicr's  reiterated  view,  *  What  I  says  is  this — we've  made 
Bacrifices  for  Paul,  and  why  shouldn't  us  make  sacrifices  for 
Paith  as  well,  missus?' 

So  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  before  she  went  to  bed  that 
night  Faith  had  indited  a  second  letter  to  Mrs.  Douglas  (of 
which  she  made  beforehand  at  least  a  dozen  rough  draughts 
of.  varying  excellence),  and  that  in  that  letter  she  accepted 
Vv'ithout  reserve  Mrs.  Douglas's  kind  invitation  to  Oxford. 
But  so  profound  was  her  agitation  at  this  delightful  prospect 
that  she  could  hardly  hold  her  pen  to  write  the  words ;  and 
after  she  had  finished  her  first  fair  copy  of  the  amended 
letter,  she  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed  violently. 

'  What's  the  matter,  dear  heart  ?'  her  mother  asked, 
leaning  over  her. 

And  Faith,  still  laughing  in  hysterical  little  bursts,  made 
answer  back,  '  Why,  I'll  have  to  write  it  out  every  bit  all 
over  again.  I'm  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  what  do  you 
think  I've  done?  I  was  just  going  to  end  it,  to  Mrs. 
Douglas,  "Thanking  you  for  past  favours,  and  hoping  for  a 
continuance  of  the  same,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant 
to  commaud,  Emery  Gascoync"  1' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


IN   GOOD    SOCIETY. 

HE  next  week  was  for  Faith  a  crowded  week 
of  infinite  preparations.  There  was  the 
question  of  a  substitute  first  to  be  settled, 
and  the  price  of  the  substitute's  honorarium 
to  be  fixed  (as  the  head-mistress  magnilo- 
quently  phrased  it),  and  then  there  were 
three  dresses  to  be  made  forthwith,  two  for  morning  and 
one  for  evening  —  a  greater  number  than  Faith  had  ever 
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before  dreamed  of  ordering  in  her  life  all  at  one  fell  swoop, 
for  her  own  personal  adornment.  Little  Miss  Perkins,  the 
dressmaker  at  Nmnber  Five,  two  pair  back,  in  the  Court, 
was  in  and  out  of  the  Gascoynes'  all  day  long,  espscially  at 
lunch-time,  measuring  and  fitting,  and  receiving  instructions; 
for  Faith  wouldn't  trust  herself  to  make  with  her  own  hands 
those  precious  dresses,  the  neatest  and  prettiest  she  had 
ever  possessed.  But  sympathetic  little  Miss  Perkins  made 
them  as  cheaply  as  she  could  possibly  afiford,  being  a  friend 
of  the  family;  and  the  stuffs,  though  new  and  gi'aceful,  were 
simple  and  inexpensive ;  so  that  when  the  bill  itself  at  last 
came  in,  even  Faith  wasn't  overshocked  at  the  joint  price 
of  the  three,  and  felt  easier  in  her  conscience  about  her  hat 
and  flowers.  On  the  Tuesday  night  when  she  tried  them 
all  on,  before  an  admiring  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
they  were  unanimously  voted  to  be  without  exception  perfect 
successes ;  and  a  British  baronet  who  chanced  to  stand  by, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  remarked  approvingly,  in  a  fervour  of 
paternal  admiration,  that  he'd  driven  *  more  'n  one  young 
lady  to  a  ball  in  his  time,  an'  at  great  houses  too,  who 
didn't  look  one  'arf  as  much  the  lady  as  our  Faith,  God 
bless  'er!  in  that  pretty  evenin'  dress  of  'ers.  Why,  she 
looked  so  fine  he  was  'arf  afeard  it  was  takin'  a  liberty  to 
think  o*  kissin'  *er.' 

Next  afternoon,  in  a  flutter  of  excitement.  Faith  took  the 
train  to  London  and  thence  to  Oxford,  travelling  in  her  old 
Sunday  gown  and  hat,  so  as  not  to  spoil  her  new  Oxford 
dresses. 

On  the  way,  one  thought  alone  poisoned  Faith's  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  was  her  fixed  expectation  and  belief  that 
Nea  Blair  would  be  '  awfully  nasty '  to  her.  Nea  w^as  one 
of  those  '  grand  girls,'  she  knew.  Her  father  was  a  rector 
down  in  Cornwall  or  somewhere — rich,  no  doubt,  for  he'd 
sent  his  daughter  abroad  for  the  winter  with  a  lady-com- 
panion ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  therefore,  as  Faith  read  the  world 
she  lived  in,  almost  to  a  certainty  proud  and  haughty.  Nea 
would  have  no  end  of  fine  new  dresses,  of  course,  which 
would  throw  poor  Faith's  three  cheap  gowns  entirely  into 
the  shade ;  and  as  Mrs.  Douglas  would,  no  doubt,  have  told 
her  that  her  fellow-guest  was  a  National  School  mistress, 
she  would  foolishly  try  to  suggest  between  them,  as  far  as 
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possible,  that  '  dim  spectre  of  the  salt '  that  Faith  had  reai 
about  in  '  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,'  and  whosa  meaning 
Paul  had  succinctly  explained  to  her. 

From  London  to  Oxford  Faith  travelled  second  clas3, 
permitting  herself  that  hitherto  unknown  extravagance 
partly  from  a  vague  sense  that  the  occasion  demanded  it, 
but  partly  also  lest  Nea  should  happen  to  bo  in  the  samo 
train,  and,  travelling  first  herself,  should  set  down  Faith  as 
an  outer  barbarian  if  she  sa>v  her  descend  from  a  Parlia- 
mentary carriage.  At  Oxford  Station  Mrs.  Douglas  met  her 
— Archie  was  engaged  that  afternoon  on  one  of  tho33  horrid 
boards,  she  said,  delegates  of  lodging-houses,  or  something 
equally  dull  and  uninteresting — so  she'd  come  down  instead 
in  her  proper  person  to  hunt  up  their  luggage.  What  a  pity 
they  two  hadn't  travelled  together  ! 

'  Is  Miss  Blair  in  the  same  train,  then?'  Faith  asked  as 
she  descended. 

*0h  yes,'  Mrs.  Douglas  answered.  •!  see  her  just  back 
there.  Come  along,  Faith.  Nea,  this  is  Mr.  Gascoyne'a 
sister.  Now,  my  dears,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
luggage  ?' 

*  Mine's  in  the  van  there,*  Faith  said,  pointing  vaguely 
forward. 

*  And  mine's  partly  under  the  seat,'  Nea  said,  directing  a 
porter  at  the  same  time  to  get  out  a  small  portmanteau 
from — wonder  of  wonders  ! — a  third-class  carriage. 

Three  hot,  disagreeable  feelings  or  ideas  rose  at  once  la 
Faith's  mind.  The  first  was  that  Nea  Blair  had  travelled 
third  on  purpose,  because  she  thought  she  might  meet  her. 
The  second  was  that  she  herself  had  wasted  the  difference 
in  the  fares  all  for  nothing.  And  the  third  was  that  she 
hoped  Mrs.  Douglas  wouldn't  betray  to  Nea  the  fact  that 
the  National  School  mistress  had  come  down  second.  It 
was  just  like  these  nasty  grand  girls'  condescension  to 
travel  third  on  purpose  to  put  one  out  of  countenance. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  however,  didn't  play  her  false,  and  the 
three  went  off  to  fetch  Nea's  other  box,  which  w^as  so  big 
that  Faith  fairly  trembled  to  think  how  many  evening 
dresses  might  not  be  in  it.  They  drove  up  together  to  the 
creeper-clad  villa,  and  Faith,  for  the  very  first  time  in  her 
life,  found  herself  actually  in  good  society. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  very  nervous  indeed,  and  began 
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to  get  ready  for  dinner  hastily.  She  put  on  her  one  cvenin;» 
frock  with  many  doubts  as  to  what  Nea  would  wear,  and 
went  down  at  last,  a  few  minutes  before  the  bell  rang,  into 
the  drawing-room. 

Nea  was  there  before  her,  in  a  dress  still  simpler  ai.d 
more  unstudied  than  her  own ;  and  as  Faith  entered  she 
drew  her  over  instinctively  somehow  to  tho  sofa  with  a 
friendly  gesture. 

'  Oh,  what  a  sweet  gown  I'  she  cried  in  unaffected  admi- 
ration, as  Faith  seated  herself  by  her  side  ;  and,  indeed, 
Faith  did  look  very  beautiful,  with  her  lustrous  black  hair 
knotted  neatly  in  a  roll  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  her 
dark  eyes  and  olivo  complexion  thrown  up  by  tho  delicate 
colour  of  her  dainty  foulard. 

*  You'll  be  tired  enough  of  it  before  you  go,  I  expect,* 
Faith  answered  defiantly,  *  for  it's  the  only  evening  frock 
I've  got,  and  I  shall  have  to  wear  it  every  night  while  I  stop 
here.'  Her  very  pride  compelled  her  to  lling  her  poverty 
unprovoked  thus  point-blank  at  the  unoffending  faces  of 
others. 

*  Oh,  of  course !  One  doesn't  bring  a  whole  stock  of 
dresses  with  one  for  a  short  visit  like  this,'  Nea  answered, 
smiling ;  *  and  this  one's  so  pretty,  one  could  never  get 
tired  of  it.  I  think  that's  the  best  of  simple  gowns — they 
always  look  well  if  you  wear  them  for  ever ;  and  nobody 
ever  notices  they've  seen  them  before,  because  they're  so 
unobtrusive.  Whereas,  if  one  has  a  showy,  striking  dress, 
and  wears  it  often,  it  attracts  attention,  and  then  everybody 
says,  "  Oh !  that's  the  same  old  thing  she  wore  last  season, 
don't  you  know,  at  the  So  and-so's  !'' ' 

*  That's  jast  Vv'hat  I  thought,'  Faith  answered,  trying  to 
look  unconcerned,  '  when  I  ordered  this  one.' 

'And  I  always  say,'  Nea  went  on,  glancing  down  at  her 
own  little  quiet  cashmere,  *  if  one's  poor,  one  should  buy  the 
simplest  possible  things,  which  never  look  out  of  place,  and 
never  go  out  of  fashion.' 

She  said  it  in  the  sense  Good  Society  always  says  such 
things  in  —  tho  purely  relative  sense  which  regards  the 
country  parson's  endowment  as  polite  poverty ;  and  she  was 
thinking  really  of  her  own  wardrobe,  not  of  Faith  Gascoyne's. 
But  Faith,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  chose  to  accept  the  remark 
from  her  own  standpoint,  according  to  which  Nea  Blair  -was 
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a  '  nasty  grand  f;irl,'  a  rcpresontativo  of  woaltli,  rank,  class, 
and  fashion.  '  If  one's  poor,'  sho  answered,  flaring  up  in- 
ternally, '  one  must  buy  what  one  can  affv)rd  ;  bub  ihat's  no 
reason  why  one  should  bo  dictated  to  in  tliat,  or  in  anything 
else,  by  others.'  For  in  tho  phrase  '  one  should  buy  tho 
simplest  possible  things,'  Faith  thou;];ht  she  detected  tho 
hateful  didactic  leaven  of  the  District  Viiiitor. 

By  a  rare  flash  of  intuition — due,  perhaps,  to  her  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  n,nd  affectionate  nature — Nea  divined 
with  an  instinctive  insi;^ht  the  nature  of  tho  error  into  which 
Faith  had  fallen,  and  hastened  to  remove  it  as  delicately  as 
possible.  *  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  I  do  ib  to  please  other 
people,'  she  answered,  with  her  winning  smile  ;  *  I  do  it  to 
please  myself.  Papa  never  dreams  for  a  minute  of  dictating 
to  me  about  dress.  I  get  my  allowance  four  times  a  year, 
and  I  spend  it  as  seems  best  to  me.' 

Faith  coloured  up  with  regret  for  her  foolish  mistake, 
which  she  couldn't  fail  now  to  recognise.  '  But  yoiCrc  not 
poor,'  sho  said  with  a  marked  emphasis. 

*  We're  certainly  not  rich,'  Nea  replied,  looking  down  so 
as  not  to  meet  those  half-angry  eyes.  '  Of  course,  these 
tilings  are  all  comparative.  But  I  have  to  bo  very  careful 
of  my  expenses.' 

*  Well,  but  you  went  abroad  for  the  whole  winter  with  a 
companion,'  Faith  objected  sternly. 

'  Oh,  that  was  a  very  special  thing,  because  I'd  been  ill. 
Papa  did  that,  not  because  he  was  rich,  but  because  he  was 
so  anxious  to  make  me  well  again.' 

'  I  see,'  Faith  answered,  and  wished  to  herself  people 
wouldn't  use  words  in  such  unnatural  senses.  Talk  about 
being  poor,  indeed,  when  you're  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  and  can  send  your  daughter  to  a  good 
hotel  on  the  Eiviera,  with  a  hired  companion  to  be  her 
guardian  and  chaperon  ! 

Presentlv  the  Douglases  themselves  came  down,  and  tha 
four  went  into  dinner  together.  '  W^e  haven't  asked  any- 
body to  meet  you,  this  first  evening,  Nea,'  Mrs.  Douglas 
said,  '  because  we  thought  you'd  be  tired  after  your  long 
journey;  but  your  brother's  coming  in  for  a  chat  after 
dinner.  Faith  ;  as  he  and  Nea  are  old  friends,  you  know, 
we  thought  he  wouldn't  matter.  And  he's  going  to  bric^ 
young  Thistleton  of  Christ  Church  with  him.' 
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Faith  almost  shook  ia  her  chair  at  the  tcrrihio  proBpect. 
However  would  she  get  on,  she  wondered,  with  all  these 
fine  people  thrust  at  once  upon  her  ?  Good  Society  began 
positively  to  appal  her. 

Dinner,  however,  passed  off  very  well.  With  Mrs. 
Douglas  herself  Faith  felt  quite  at  home  now;  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, though  prodigiously  learned,  was  a  very  pleasant 
man,  Faith  thought,  with  lots  of  fun  in  him.  Nea  didn't 
always  understand  what  he  said,  apparently;  and  it  struck 
Faith  with  some  little  surprise  that  Nea  seemed  on  the 
whole  to  know  less  about  the  subjects  Mr.  Douglas  discussed 
than  she  herself  did.  And  yet  Nea  had  had  the  very  best 
education  !  Strange,  then,  that  she  thought  the  Promeliheus 
was  written  by  Sophocles,  when  Faith,  who  had  read  it 
through  in  Paul's  Bohn,  couldn't  imagine  how  anyone  could 
mistake  the  iEschylean  touch  in  it.  And  then  she  had 
never  even  heard  of  Shelley's  '  Prometheus  Unbound '  I 
Faith  began  to  consider  her  quite  a  little  ignoramus. 

The  fact  was,  Faith's  whole  days  had  been  spent  at  home 
(or  with  the  Infants)  and  among  Paul's  books,  and  her  one 
native  longing  and  desire  in  life  was  for  more  culture. 
Hence,  like  many  self-educated  people,  she  had  a  wide 
though  not  a  deep  knowledge  of  books  and  things,  exactly 
suited  to  make  a  brilliant  show  in  general  society;  while 
Nea,  whose  tastes  were  by  no  means  learned,  had  only 
acquired  the  ordinary  English  schoolgirl's  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  was  far  behind  Faith  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  general  education. 

The  Professor,  for  his  part,  being  an  easy-going  man,  soon 
found  out  that  Faith  and  he  had  most  in  common,  and 
addressed  his  conversation  mainly  to  her  throughout  the 
dinner.  This  flattered  Faith  and  gave  her  confidence.  She 
began  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  she  might  be  able  to  holU 
her  own  fairly  in  Oxford,  if  one  of  the  very  heads  of  that 
learned  society  thought  her  not  wholly  unworthy  of  wasting 
his  time  upon.  Appreciation  brought  out  her  best  points, 
as  opposition  did  her  worst;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
dinner  she  was  positively  brilliant. 

Once,  too,  in  the  course  of  it,  she  discovered  to  her  sur- 
prise another  little  point  of  superiority  to  Nea.  The 
Cornish  girl  had  been  talking  of  her  experiences  at  Men- 
tone,  and  had  been  particularly  kind  in  her  remarks  about 
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Paul,  Nvbich  made  Faith's  face  flush  once  more,  but  this 
time  with  pleasure.  There  was  nothing  she  loved  like 
having  Paul  appreciated. 

'  You  weren't  at  the  same  hotel,  though,'  she  said  after 
awhile.  '  I  suppose  yours  was  a  much  bigger  and  a  more 
expensive  one  ?' 

•  Oh  dear  no !'  Nea  answered  simply  ;  '  your  brother  and 
^Ir.  Thistleton  were  at  the  swell  place ;  but  Madame 
Ccriolo  took  me  to  quite  a  foreign  house,  that  she  liked 
much  better,  partly  because  it  was  cheap,  and  partly  be- 
cause her  tastes  are  awfully  cosmopolitan.  I  never  was  in 
such  polyglot  society  in  my  life  before.  We  had  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Greeks,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Russians  at 
tabic  iVhdtc  beside  us.' 

'  Dear  me,'  Faith  exclaimed,  '  how  awkward  that  must 
have  been  !  You  must  have  ifelt  every  time  you  opened 
your  mouth  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  you.' 

'  I  did,'  Nea  answered,  with  an  amused  smile.  '  But  as 
they  didn't  understand  me,  it  didn't  much  matter.' 

•  The  conversation  was  all  in  French,  of  course,'  Faith 
went  on  innocently. 

'  With  the  foreigners,  oh  yes  I  But  I  don't  speak  French 
myself  at  all  fluently — not  anything  like  as  well  as  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  for  example.     He  speaks  just  beautifully.' 

•  Oh,  I  don't  consider  Paul's  a  very  good  accent,'  Faith 
answered  with  easy  confidence.  *  We  learnt  together  when 
we  were  quite  little  things,  he  and  I,  and  I  know  he  could 
never  pronounce  his  ?-'s  with  the  right  amount  of  rolling,  or 
distinguish  between  words  like  "  tremper"  and  "  tromper." 
This  is  how  Paul  speaks,'  and  she  repeated  a  few  lines  of 
one  of  Victor  Hugo's  odes  that  they  had  read  together,  in 
perfect  mimicry  of  the  few  English  faults  in  her  brother's 
pronunciation.  They  were  merely  the  minor  tricks  of 
intonation  which  must  almost  inevitably  persist  in  any 
foreigner's  mouth,  however  profound  his  acquaintance  with 
the  language ;  but  Faith's  quick  feminine  ear  detected  them 
at  once,  compared  with  Mademoiselle  Clarice's  Parisian  How, 
and  her  ready  tongue  imitated  them  absolutely  to  perfection. 

Nea  listened,  lost  in  amazement.  *  I  shouldn't  know  that 
wasn't  the  purest  Paris  accent,'  she  answered,  half  jealous 
on  Paul's  account.  '  I  thought  myself  Mr.  Gascoyne  spoke 
admirably.' 
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*0h  no  ;  this  is  how  it  ought  to  he,*  Faith  answeiecl,  now 
qiiito  at  home.  And  she  deHvered  the  lines  in  excellent 
French  as  Mademoiselle  Clarice  herself  might  have  said 
them,  only  with  infinitely  more  appreciation  of  their  literary 
vigour. 

Nea  was  astonished.  *  You  speak  splendidly,'  she  said. 
*  I'd  give  anything  myself  to  he  able  to  speak  that  way.' 

*  Oh,  I've  spoken  it  ever  since  I  was  two  years  old,'  Faith 
answered  offhand — for,  to  her,  it  seemed  the  most  common- 
place accomplishment  on  earth  to  be  able  to  talk  like  the 
French  lady's-maid.  But  to  Nea  it  was  proof  of  a  con- 
summate education. 

After  diuner  they  rose  and  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
Faith  feeling  rather  awkward  once  more,  now,  as  to  how  to 
proceed,  and  keeping  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  everything 
Nea  did  for  guidance. 

Presently  Paul  and  his  friend  came  in.  Faith  walked 
towards  the  door  with  what  self-possession  she  could,  most 
conscious  of  her  gait  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  kissed  her 
brother.  Then  she  turned  and  was  introduced  to  the 
blond  young  man.  Why,  what  a  curious  thing  Paul 
should  never  have  told  her !  The  blond  young  man  was 
extremely  handsome. 

Paul  had  always  described  Thistleton  as  a  very  good 
fellow  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  had  never  enlarged  in 
the  least  upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and  Faith  had 
somehow  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  blond  young  man  was 
stumpy  and  unpleasant.  Perhaps  it  w^as  because  she  had 
heard  he  was  rich,  and  had  therefore  vaguely  mixed  him  up 
in  her  own  mind  with  the  Gorgius  Midas  junior  of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier's  sketches  in  Punch.  But  certainly,  when  she  saw 
a  fine,  well-built  young  fellow  of  six  feet  one,  with  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  pleasing,  ingenuous,  frank  countenance,  she 
failed  to  recognise  in  him  altogether  the  Thistleton  of  whom 
her  brother  had  told  her.  The  blond  young  man  took  her 
fancy  at  once,  so  much  so  that  she  felt  shy  at  the  idea  of 
talking  to  him. 

For  to  Faith  it  was  a  very  great  ordeal  indeed,  this 
Budden  introduction  to  a  society  into  which,  till  this 
moment,  she  had  never  penetrated.  The  very  size  and 
roominess  of  the  apartments — though  the  Douglases'  house 
^Yas  by  no  means  a  large  one— the  brilliancy  of  the  gas,  the 
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lig'itness  of  the  costume,  the  flowers  and  decorations,  the 
fluffiness  and  airiness,  and  bright  colour  of  everything, 
fairly  took  her  breath  away.  She  felt  herself  moving  in  a 
new  world  of  gauze  and  glitter.  And  then  to  be  seated  in 
these  novel  surroundings,  to  undertake  conversation  of  an 
unrehearsed  kind  VviLli  unknown  strangers,  it  was  almost 
more  than  Faith's  equanimity  was  proof  against.  But  sl^.o 
bore  up  bravely,  nevertheless,  for  very  shame,  and  answered 
at  first,  almost  as  in  a  dream,  all  that  the  blond  young  man 
said  to  her. 

Thistleton,  however,  had  no  such  difficulties,  for  *.3  was 
born  rich ;  and  he  talked  away  so  easily  and  pleasantly 
to  the  National  School  mistress  about  things  she  really  took 
an  interest  in  and  understood,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
she  was  hardly  afraid  of  him,  especially  as  he  seemed  so 
fond  of  Paul,  and  so  proud  and  pleased  about  his  Marl- 
borough Essay. 

*  I  wanted  to  bet  him  ten  to  one  in  fivers  he'd  get  it,* 
Thistleton  remarked,  all  radiant ;  *  but  he  wouldn't  bet.  Ho 
knew  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  hedge.  And 
all  the  House  was  awfully  glad  of  it.  Why,  the  Dean  him- 
self called  him  up  and  congratulated  him  !' 

As  for  Paul,  he  talked  most  of  the  time  to  Nea,  with 
occasional  judicious  interventions  on  Mrs.  Douglas's  part, 
who  was  never  so  pleased  as  when  she  could  make  young 
people  happy. 

Vv'hen  they  took  their  departure  that  evening  Faith  said 
to  her  hostess,  *  What  a  very  nice  young  man  thah  Mr. 
Thistleton  is  !'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  very  first 
opportunity  she  had  ever  had  of  talking  to  any  young  man 
of  decent  education  and  gentlemanly  manners  on  equal 
terms,  except  her  own  brother,  and  she  was  naturally 
pleased  with  him. 

Mrs.  Douglas  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  bit — almost 
as  naturally  as  Madame  Ceriolo. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?'  she  said.  *  Well,  he's  nice  enough,  I 
suppose  ;  but  his  manners  haven't  that  re]3ose  that  stamps 
the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,  somehow.  He's  a  trifle  too 
boisterous  for  my  taste,  you  know.  Good-hearted,  of  course, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  not  with  the  stamp  of  Bluo 
Blood  about  him.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  Eleanor,'  the  Professor  ejaculated 
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with  a  good  round  mouth.  '  The  young  fellow's  as  well 
behaved  as  most  earls  in  England,  and,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
a  great  deal  better.' 

'  I'm  so  glad  yoic  say  so,  Mr.  Douglas,'  Faith  put  in  with 
a  smile — '  that  it's  nonsense,  I  mean — for  I  should  have 
been  afraid  to.' 

*  Well,  but  really,  Faith,'  Mrs.  Douglas  retorted,  '  he  isn't 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  any  day  to  your  brother  Paul.' 

'  I  should  think  not, indeed!'  Nea  exclaimed  immediately, 
with  profound  conviction.  '  Why,  Mr.  Gascoyne's  just 
worth  a  thousand  of  him  !' 

Faith  turned  with  a  grateful  look  to  Nea  for  that  kindly 
sentence  ;  and  yet  she  would  have  liked  the  praise  of  Paul 
all  the  better  if  it  hadn't  been  contrasted  with  dispraise  of 
Mr.  Thistleton.  For  her  part,  she  thought  him  a  inost 
delightful  young  man,  and  was  only  sorry  he  was  so  dread- 
fully rich,  and  therefore,  of  course,  if  one  got  to  know  him 
better,  no  doubt  nasty. 

They  parted  in  the  passage  outside  Faith's  bedroom,  and 
Nea,  as  she  said  *  Good-night,  dear,*  to  her  new  friend, 
leant  forward  to  kiss  her.  Faith  hesitated  for  a  moment : 
she  wasn't  accustomed  to  cheapen  her  embraces  in  the 
usual  feline  feminine  manner,  and  as  yet  she  didn't  feel 
sure  of  Nea ;  but  next  instant  she  yielded,  and  pressed  her 
companion's  hand.  '  Thank  you  so  much,'  she  said  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  darted  into  her  room.  But  Nea  didn't 
even  so  much  as  know  for  what  she  thanked  her. 

Faith  meant  for  not  having  been  *  grand '  and  crushed 
her.  To  herself  she  was  always  the  National  School 
mistress. 

But  Nea  saw  in  her  only  a  graceful,  handsome,  well- read 
girl,  and  Paul  Gascoyne's  sister. 

So  ended  Faith  Gascoyne's  first  equally  dreaded  and 
longed-for  evening  in  Good  Society. 

Outside  the  Douglases'  door  Thistleton  paused  and  looked 
at  his  friend. 

'  Why,  Gascoyne,*  he  said,  *  you  never  told  me  what  a 
beautiful  girl  your  sister  was,  and  so  awfully  clever !' 

Paul  smiled.  '  As  a  rule,'  he  said,  *  men  don't  blow  the 
trumpet  for  their  own  female  relations.' 

Thistleton  accepted  the  explanation  in  silence,  and  walked 
jilong  mute  for  two  or  three  miauteg.    Then  he  began  again, 
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almost  as  if  to  himself :  '  But  this  one,'  ho  said,  '  is  eo  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful' 

Paul  was  aware  of  an  uncomfortable  sensation  at  the 
base  of  his  throat,  and  diverted  the  conversation  to  the 
chances  of  a  bump  on  the  first  night  of  the  races. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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)0  Faith  those  ten 
delicious     days 
Oxford   were    a 
am  fulfilled — 
pure  gold,  every  one 
of  them.     How  glo- 
rious were  those 
strolls  round  Magda- 
len cloisters ;   those 
fresh  morniDg  walks 
in  Christ  Church 
meadows;    those 
afternoon    lounges 
in  the  cool  nooks  of 
Wadham  Gardens ! 
How  grand  the 
tower  of  Mor- 
ton loomed  up 
in    the    moon- 
light ;    how 
noble  wag  the 
prospect  of  the 
crowded  High, 
with  the  steeple 
of    St.    Mary's 

and  Laud's  porch  in  the  middle  distance,  viewed  from  the 
stone  steps  of  Queen's  or  University !  How  she  loved 
each  mouldering  pinnacle  of  Oriel,  each  vaulted  boss  in 
the  great  roof  of  Christ  Church  I  What  delightful  after- 
noon teas  in  Tom  Quad ;  what  luxurious  breakfasts  in  the 
New  Buildings  at  Balliol !    To  the  National  School  mis- 
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tress,  fresh  from  the  din  of  the  Infants  aufl  the  narrow  pre. 
cincts  of  Plowclen's  Court,  the  height  and  breadth  and  caUn 
and  glory  of  those  majestic  colleges  were  something  un- 
known, unpictured,  unfancied.  Even  after  all  Paul  had 
told  her,  it  eclipsed  and  effaced  her  best  ideal.  She  had 
only  one  pang — that  she  must  so  soon  leave  it  all. 

And  what  a  grand  phantasmagoria  it  produced  in  hor 
mind,  that  whirling  week  of  unparalleled  excitement !  In 
the  morning,  to  view  the  Bodleian  or  the  Eadclilfo,  to  walk 
under  the  chestnuts  on  the  Cherwell  bank,  or  to  admiro 
from  the  bridge  the  soaring  tower  of  Magdalen.  At  mid-day, 
to  lunch  in  some  undergraduate's  quarters,  or  with  bearded 
done  in  some  panelled  common-room  :  for  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  known  to  be  the  best  of  hostesses,  and  whoever  saw 
Oxford  under  her  auspices  was  sure  not  to  lack  for  enter- 
tainment or  for  entertainments.  In  the  afternoon,  to  lloat 
down  the  river  to  Ifiley  in  a  tub  pair ;  or  to  lounge  on 
padded  punts  under  the  broad  shade  of  Addison's  Walk  ;  or 
to  drink  tea  in  rooms  looking  out  over  the  Eenaissanca 
court  of  St.  John's;  or  to  hear  the  anthem  trilled  from 
sweet  boyish  throats  in  New  College  Chapel.  In  the  even- 
ing, to  dine,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  varied  company;  to 
listen  to  some  concert  in  the  hall  of  Exeter ;  or  to  see  the 
solemn  inner  quad  of  Jesus  incongruously  decked  out  with 
Japanese  lanterns  and  hanging  lights  for  a  Cymric  festival. 
A  new  world  seemed  to  open  out  all  at  once  before  her,  A 
world  all  excitement,  pleasure,  and  loveliness. 

To  most  girls  brought  up  in  quiet  cultivated  homes,  a 
visit  to  Oxford  is  one  long  whirl  of  dissipation.  To  Faith, 
brought  up  in  the  cabman's  cottage,  it  was  a  perfect  revela- 
tion of  art,  life,  and  beauty.  It  sank  into  her  soul  like  first 
love.  If  you  can  imagine  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Elorence, 
Paris,  and  educated  society  rolled  into  one,  that  is  some- 
thing like  what  those  ten  days  at  Oxford  were  to  Faith 
Gascoyne. 

Every  night  Nea  Blair  went  out  with  her,  and  every 
night,  to  Faith's  immense  surprise,  Nea  wore  the  same 
simple  cashmere  dress  she  had  worn  at  Mrs.  Douglas's  that 
first  evening.  It  made  Faith  feel  a  great  deal  more  at  home 
with  her ;  after  three  days,  indeed,  she  quite  got  over  her 
fear  of  Nea.  Nea  was  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  kind,  it  was 
impossible  for  anybody  long  to  resist  her.     By  the  third 
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evening  tlioy  wcic  sworn  friends,  and  when  Faith  went  up 
with  ]]er  after  the  little  carpet-dance  to  bed,  it  was  actually 
with  her  arm  round  the  *  grand  girl's  *  waist  that  she 
mounted  the  staircase. 

On  the  morning  of  their  fourth  day  at  Oxford  they  were 
walking  in  the  High  with  Mrs.  Douglas— on  their  way  to 
visit  the  reredos  at  All  Souls' — v;hen  just  outside  the  doors 
of  the  Mitre  Nea  wa3  suddenly  stopped  by  a  golden-haiicd 
apparition. 

'Oh  my,  momma !'  the  apparition  exclaimed  in  a  fine  Fcnn- 
sylvanian  twang,  *  if  here  ain't  Nea  Blair  as  large  as  life  and 
twice  as  nat'ral !  Well,  now,  I  do  call  that  jest  lovely  !  To 
think  we  should  meet  you  here  again,  Nea  !  But  I  felt  like 
it,  somehow;  I  said  to  momma  this  morning  as  we  were 
unloading  the  bnggage  down  at  the  cars,  "I  shouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  Nea  Blair's  at  Oxford."  I  knew  you  were 
coming  up  this  summer  term,  you  know,  to  visit  friends, 
and  I  kind  of  guessed  we  should  probably  synchronize.' 

*  Nea,  my  clear,'  Mrs.  Douglas  remarked  with  chilly 
dignity,  '  will  you  introduce  your  acquaintances  ?' 

For  Mrs.  Douglas's  British  back  was  considerably  stiffened 
by  the  newcomer's  obvious  lack  of  the  Yere  de  Vere  emo- 
tional temperament. 

'This  is  Miss  Boyton,'  Nea  said,  presenting  her;  'she 
was  with  us  at  Men  tone.     And  this  is  Airs.  Boyton.' 

For  where  Isabel  was,  there  her  mother  sank  naturally 
into  the  background. 

'  Yes ;  and,  my  dear,  we've  only  just  arrived  I  Y/e  wired 
to  Mr.  Thistleton  to  engage  rooms  for  us  at  the  Mitre. 
^Lhere's  another  hotel  at  Oxford,  he  told  us — the  Kandolph 
— but  it  doesn't  sound  so  mediaeval  and  English  and  aristo- 
cratic as  the  ISlitre.  And  now  we've  come  out  to  look 
around  a  bit  and  see  the  city.* 

*  Oh,  you're  Mr.  Thistleton's  guests,  are  you  ?'  Faith  asked 
with  a  faint  undercurrent  of  suspicion,  for  she  didn't  half 
like  this  sudden  intrusion  of  the  golden-haired  Pennsyl- 
vanian  upon  her  special  undergraduate.  Though  she  had 
only  been  three  days  at  Oxford,  Thistleton  had  already 
been  most  marked  in  his  politeness,  and  Faith,  though 
innocent  as  a  child  of  ulterior  designs  upon  the  rich  young 
man,  didn't  want  to  have  his  immediate  kind  attentions 
diverted  upon  others. 
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*  Yes,  indeed,'  Isabel  answered.  '  We've  gotten  our  own 
rooms  for  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  of  course,  but  we  expect 
Mr.  Thistleton  to  walk  us  around  and  give  us  a  good  time 
while  we  stop  in  Oxford.  Momma  and  I  are  loolvin^ 
forward  to  enjoying  ourselves  all  the  time.  Oh,  don't  the 
place  look  jest  lovely !' 

*  It  is  lovely,'  Nea  said ;  '  I  always  enjoy  it  so  much. 
But  why  did  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Thistleton,  instead  of 
Mr.  Gascoyne  ?  We  saw  so  much  more  of  Mr.  Gascoyne  at 
Men  tone.' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  Isabel  answered,  '  I  didn't 
jest  feel  like  asking  Mr.  Gascoyne ;  while  that  young 
Thistleton  fellow — he's  a  real  good  sort,  but  only  a  boy,  you 
know,  so  I  didn't  mind  asking  him.' 

*  This  is  Mr.  Gascoyne's  sister,'  Nea  said,  with  a  slight 
wave  towards  Faith,  who  stood  irresolute  in  the  background. 
•  She's  stopping  with  me  at  Mrs.  Douglas's.  We're  going 
just  now  to  see  one  of  the  colleges — All  Souls'.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  we  catch  on  to  it,'  Isabel  answered 
briskly.  '  We've  jest  come  out  to  see  what  the  place  is 
like,  and  one  college  '11  do  for  us,  I  presoom,  as  well  as 
another.  According  to  the  guide,  the  city  must  be  full  of 
them.' 

Mrs.  Douglas  knocked  under  with  condescending  tact. 
She  recollected  that  Nea  had  told  her  Miss  Boyton  was 
rich  ;  and,  after  all,  there  are  always  lots  of  nice  young  men 
lying  about  loose  who'd  be  glad  to  pick  up  with  a  rich  and 
pretty  American. 

'  If  your  mamma  and  you  would  like  to  join  our  party,' 
she  said  with  her  best  second-class  smile  (Mrs.  Douglas's 
smiles  were  duly  graduated  for  all  ranks  of  society),  'I'm 
sure  we  shall  be  delighted.  Any  friends  of  Nea's  are  always 
welcome  to  us.' 

So  from  that  moment  forth  the  Boytons  were  duly  ac- 
cepted as  part  and  parcel  of  Mrs.  Douglas's  set  during  that 
crowded  race-week.  They  went  everywhere  with  Faith  and 
Nea,  and  shared  in  most  of  the  undergraduate  feasts  which 
Mrs.  Douglas  offered  vicariously  for  her  young  friends' 
amusement.  Undergraduate  Oxford  loves  anything  fresh, 
and  Isabel  Boyton's  freshness,  at  any  rate,  was  wholly 
beyond  dispute.  Before  the  week  was  out,  the  golden-haired 
Pennsylvanian  had  become  a  feature  in  Christ  Church,  and 
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even  betting  was  oriered  in  Peck  water  whether  or  not  Gas- 
coyne  would  marry  her. 

The  same  evening  Mrs.  Douglas  gave  her  first  dinner- 
party for  her  two  guests,  and  as  they  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room,  just  before  the  earliest  outsider  arrived,  Mrs.  Douf^las 
turned  to  Faith  (Nea  hadn't  yet  come  down)  and  remarked 
parenthetically : 

•  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Thistlcton  will  take  you  in  to 
dinner,  my  dear.  He'll  go  after  your  brother  Paul,  and 
then  Mr.  Wade  '11  take  in  Nea.' 

Faith  shrank  back  a  little  alarmed. 

'  Oh,  but  tell  me,  Mrs.  Douglas,*  she  cried,  somewhat 
shamefaced,  'why  mayn't  I  go  lust?'  I  don't  want  to  go  in 
before  Nea.' 

Mrs.  Douglas  shook  her  head  in  most  d  icided  disapproval. 

*  It  can't  be  helped,  my  child,'  she  said.  *  It's  not  my 
arrangement.  I've  got  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  settling 
the  table  of  precedence.  It's  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who 
has  long  ago  decided  once  for  all  that  your  brother  Paul,  as 
a  baronet's  son,  walks  in  before  young  Thistleton,  and  that 
you,  as  a  baronet's  daughter,  walk  in  before  Nea.' 

Faith  gave  a  little  gesture  of  extreme  dissatisfaction. 
This  playing  at  baronetcy  was  to  her  most  distasteful. 

*  I  can't  bear  it,'  she  cried.  '  Do,  dear  Mrs.  Douglas,  as 
a  special  favour,  let  Nea  at  least  go  in  before  me.' 

But  Mrs.  Douglas  was  inflexible.     '  No,  no,'  she  said  ; 

*  none  of  your  nasty  Kadical  levelling  v.'ays  for  me,  turning 
society  topsy-turvy  with  your  new-fangled  ideas,  and  all 
just  to  suit  your  own  unbridled  fancy.  People  of  quality 
must  behave  as  sicli.  If  you  happen  to  be  born  a  baronet's 
daughter  you  must  take  precedence  of  a  country  parson's 
girl.  Noblesse  ohl'ujc.  That's  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for 
being  born  in  an  exalted  station  in  life.  You  must  fulfil  the 
duties  that  belong  to  your  place  in  society.* 

So,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  poor  Faith  yielded. 

When  Nea  came  down.  Faith  observed  with  surprise  that 
she  was  wearing  even  now  the  same  simple  cashmere  dress 
as  on  the  first  night  of  her  visit.  Faith  had  expected  that 
for  this  special  function  at  least  Nea  would  have  appeared 
arrayed,  like  Solomon,  in  all  her  glory.  But  no ;  the  plain 
cashmere  was  still  to  the  front,  as  invariable  as  Faith's  own 
dblicate  foulard,    h  curious  thought  flashed  across  Faij:]^'! 
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mind  :  Could  the  '  grand  girl '  herself,  as  she  otill  sometimes 
thought  her,  have  brought  but  one  evening  dress  in  her  box, 
just  as  she  herself  had  done  ? 

For,  after  all,  Faith  began  to  observe  that,  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  she  had  at  first  expected,  \\q  are  all  in  the  last 
resort  built  of  much  the  same  mould,  and  that  the  dillVr- 
ences  of  high  and  low  are  a  great  deal  more  mere  differences 
of  accent,  speech,  and  dress  than  of  intellect  or  emotion. 

That  evening  Mr.  Thistleton,  she  thought,  was  more 
p  ttentive  to  her  than  ever  ;  and  when  she  spoke  to  him  once 
about  the  golden-haired  apparition  that  had  flashed  upon 
them  in  the  High  Street  from  the  Mitre  that  morning,  ho 
only  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  remarked,  with  tolerant 
contempt,  that  Miss  Boyton  was  '  real  racy '  of  American 
soil,  and  that  her  mamma  was  a  most  amiable  and  unobtru- 
sive, old  Egyptian  mummy. 

'  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  at  Mentone,  I  suppose,' 
Faith  said,  looking  up  at  him  from  her  niche  in  the  ottoman. 

*  Yes,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  her,  too,'  Thistleton  an- 
swered, smiUng.  '  She  wasn't  born  to  blush  unseen,  that 
excellent  Miss  Boyton.  Wherever  she  goes  she  makes  her- 
self felt.  She's  amusing,  that's  all:  one  endures  her  because 
one  gets  such  lots  of  fun  out  of  her.* 

'But  she's  very  rich,  Paul  says,'  Faith  murmured 
abstractedly. 

'  Oh,  they  grow  'em  very  rich  in  America,  I  fancy,'  iho 
blond  young  man  replied  with  careless  ease.  '  So  do  wo 
in  Yorkshire,  too  ;  we  don't  set  much  store  by  that  up  in 
the  North,  you  know.  People  are  all  rolling  in  money  with 
us  in  Sheffield.  To  be  rich  up  there  is  positively  vulgar,  as 
far  as  that  goes.  The  distinguished  thing  in  the  North  is 
to  be  poor  but  cultured.  It's  almost  as  fashionable  as  being 
poor  but  honest  used  once  to  be  in  Sunday-school  literature.' 

*  Still,  she's  pretty,  don't  you  think,  in  her  own  way?' 
Faith  asked,  pleading  Miss  Boyton's  case  out  of  pure  per- 
versity. 

*  She's  pretty  enough,  if  you  go  in  for  prettiness,'  the 
blond  young  man  retorted,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  at 
Faith's  own  raven  hair  and  great  speaking  eyes.  '  I  don't 
myself — I  don't  hke  women  to  be  pretty.' 

'  Don't  like  them  to  be  pretty  !'  Faith  repeated  aghast. 

*  No,'  the  bluud  ycung  man  replied  stoutly.     •  I  prefer 
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beauty  to  prettincss.  I  never  cared  much  for  tow-haired 
dolls.  Eyes  with  a  soul  in  them  are  much  more  to  my 
taste.  Besides,'  he  added,  breaking  off  suddenly,  '  she's  not 
quite  our  sort,  you  know.  Miss  Gascoyne.' 

'  Our  sort?'  Faith  echoed  interrogatively,  taken  aback  at 
the  inclusiveness  of  that  iirst  person  plural.  •! — I  don't 
quite  understand  you.' 

'  Well,  your  sort,  then,'  the  blond  young  man  corrected, 
with  imperturbable  good-humour,  'if  you  won't  let  me 
reckon  myself  in  the  same  day  with  you.  I  mean,  she's 
not  a  person  of  any  birth  or  position  or  refinement ;  slie's  a 
jmrvoiuc,  you  know,  a  perfect  j;rt/*rc?i2fe.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I  go  in  for  a  Plantagenet  ancestry  myself,'  he  continued 
quickly,  seeing  Faith  was  trying  hard  to  put  in  a  word  and 
interrupt  him ;  '  but  I  don't  like  people  quite  so  freshly 
fledged  as  she  is.  I  prefer  them  with  some  tincture  of 
polite  society.* 

Faith  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  with  some  strange  sense  of 
shame.  It  was  so  novel  a  position  for  her  to  find  herself  in, 
that  she  hardly  knew  how  to  brazen  it  out.  *  She  was  very 
well  received  at  Mentone,'  she  stammered  out  uneasily. 

'  At  Mentone  ?  Oh  yes ;  in  a  cosmopolitan  place  like 
that  one  can  swallow  anybody — why,  we  even  swallowed 
Miss  Blair's  chaperon,  that  delightful  little  humbug  and 
adventuress,  Madame  Ceriolo,  who  anywhere  else  in  tho 
world  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  But,  hang  it 
all !  you  know.  Miss  Gascoyne,  you  wouldn't  like  your  own 
brother,  now,  ifor  instance,  to  marry  her?' 

Faith  looked  down,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  *  If 
ever  Paul  marries,'  she  answered  at  last,  speaking  out  htr 
whole  heart,  *I  should  like  him  to  marry — someone  more 
worthy  of  him.* 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  her  eyes  again,  and  met  Nea 
Blair's,  who,  seated  close  by,  had  just  caught  by  accident 
the  last  few  words  of  their  conversation.  Nea  let  her  glance 
fall  upon  the  carpet,  and  coloured  faintly.  Then  Faith  felt 
sure,  with  an  instinctive  certainty,  that  Nea  was  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  her  penniless  brother. 

When  they  went  upstairs  that  night  again,  they  sab  long 
talking  in  Nea's  room,  till  their  candles  had  burnt  low  iu 
the  sockets.  They  talked  unrestrainedly,  like  two  bosom 
friends.    Faith  wasn't  afraid  an^  longer  of  the  '  grand  girl.' 
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She  was  more  at  home  with  Nea  than  she  had  ever  been 
with  anybody  elre,  except  Paul,  before.  As  she  rose  at  last, 
reluctantly,  to  go  to  bed,  she  held  Nea'a  hand  a  long  time  in 
hers.  *  Nea,'  she  said,  pressing  it  hard,  '  how  strange  it  all 
Fcoms  I  I  was  so  afraid  to  meet  you  only  four  days  since — • 
tliough  it's  like  a  year  now,  for  every  day's  been  so  crammed 
with  pleasure — and  to-night  I  can't  bear  to  think  .I've  got 
to  go  back  so  soon  to  my  school  once  more,  and  my  dull 
routine,  and  my  potty  life,  and  never  again  see  anything 
more  of  you.  It's  been  all  like  a  beautiful,  boautiful 
dream — meeting  you  here,  and  all  the  rest — and  I  shall 
feel  so  sad  to  have  to  go  away  by-and-by  and  leave  it  all.' 

*  Perhaps  we  shali  meet  often  again  in  future,  now  we've 
once  got  to  know  and  love  each  other,'  Nea  answered,  sooth- 
ing her. 

Faith  turned  with  the  candle  in  her  hand  to  go.  Great 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.     She  trembled  violently. 

*No,  no,'  she  said  ;  *  I  sometimes  think  it's  all  a  mistake 
ever  for  a  moment  to  come  out  of  one's  native  sphere.  It 
makes  the  revulsion  seem  all  the  worse  when  you  have  to 
go  back  to  it,' 
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HE  row  up  the  river  to  Ensham  was  delight- 
ful :  the  sky  was  blae,  the  meadows  were 
green,  the  water  was  clear,  and  the  lilies 
that  lolled  like  Oriental  beauties  on  its  top 
were  snow-white  and  golden.  Only  one 
thing  damped  Faith's  and  Nea's  happiness 
— it  was  the  last  day  of  their  visit  to  Oxford. 

They  had  much  to  regret.  The  gardens  were  so  beauti- 
ful, the  colleges  so  calm,  the  river  so  peaceful— and  the 
two  young  men  had  been  so  very  attentive. 

Faith  wondered  how,  after  Mr.  Thistleton's  open  and 
unaffected  homage,  she  could  ever  endure  the  boorish 
politeness  of  the  few  young  fellows  she  saw  from  time  to 
time  after  rare  intervals  at  Hillbprough.  Nea  wondered 
bow,  ajter  seeing  so  much  pf  that  nice  Mr.  Gaseoype  at 
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Men  tone  and  Oxford,  sho  could  ever  relapse  into  the  hum- 
drum life  of  keeping  house  for  her  father  in  the  Cornish 
rectory.  Mr.  Gascoyne  was  so  clever,  and  so  full  of 
beautiful  ideas  I  He  seemed  to  be  so  thorouf:5hly  human  all 
through.  Nea  loved  to  hear  him  talk  about  m(;n  and 
things.  And  she  really  did  think,  in  a  sort  of  way,  that  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  liked  her. 

So  when  she  found  herself,  after  lunch  at  Mrs.  Douglas's 
picnic,  strolling  away  with  Paul  towards  the  field  where  tlie 
fritillaries  grow,  and  the  large  purple  orchises,  she  was 
conscious  generally  of  a  faint  thrill  of  pleasure — that  strange 
indefinite,  indefinable  thrill  which  goes  so  much  deeper 
than  the  shallow  possibilities  of  our  haphazard  language. 

They  wandered  and  talked  for  many  minutes,  picking  the 
great  chequered  blossoms  as  they  moved,  and  never  think- 
ing whither  they  went,  either  »vith  their  feet  or  their 
tongues,  as  is  the  wont  of  adolescence.  Nea  was  full  of 
praise  for  Faith — such  an  earnest  girl,  so  sincere  and  pro- 
found when  you  came  to  know  her;  and  Paul,  who,  to  a 
great  extent,  had  been  Faith's  teacher,  was  proud  that  his 
pupil  should  be  liked  and  appreciated. 

'  But  what  a  pity,'  Nea  said  at  last,  '  we  should  have  to 
part  to-morrow  I  For  we've  both  of  us  got  on  so  well 
together.' 

*  It  is  a  pity,'  Paul  said,  *  a  very  great  pity.  Faith  ha^ 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  her  life,  I  know ;  and 
your  being  there  has  made  it  doubly  enjoyable  for  her.' 

*  Oh,  Pm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  Nea  exclaimed,  with 
evident  delight.  '  You  can'6  think  how  much  I've  enjoyed 
having  her  there  too.  She's  a  dear  girl.  We've  had  such 
long,  long  talks  together  in  our  own  rooms  every  evening. 
And,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Gascoyne,'  she  added  shyly,  *  before 
she  came  t  was  so  afraid  of  meeting  her.' 

*  Why  ?'  Paul  asked,  unable  to  understand  such  a  feeling 
towards  Faith  on  the  part  of  a  born  lady  like  Nea. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  Nea  answered.  *  I  can't  exactly  say 
why.  But  sometimes,  when  you  want  to  like  somebody 
ever  so  much,  don't  you  know,  you're  so  afraid  in  return 
they  won't  hke  you.' 

*  And  you  wanted  to  like  Faith  ?'  Paul  asked,  all  tremulous. 
'  I  wanted  to  like  her,  oh,  ever  so  much  !    But  I  was 

afraid  she  mightn't  take  a  fancy  to  mc.     It  often  happens 
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BO,  of  course  ;  but  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  so  with  her.  And 
now  I'm  sure  she  likes  mo  very  much,  and  that's  such  a 
comfort  to  me.* 

•  You're  very  kind,'  Paul  answered,  embarrassed. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  their  eyes  met.  Eyes  can  say 
BO  much  more  than  tongues.  Nea's  fell  again  as  she  added 
slowly,  '  And  I  hope  now  we  shall  meet  very,  very  often.' 

'  Who?  You  and  Faith?'  Paul  cried,  biting  his  lip  hard, 
and  holding  in  his  words  with  difficulty. 

'  Yes,'  Nea  said.  '  Some  day  she  must  come  down  to 
Cornwall  and  Ece  us.' 

Paul  looked  up  from  the  fritillaries,  and  felt  his  heart  beat 
and  heave. 

'  That  can  never,  never  be,'  he  answered  soltmnly. 

Nea  turned  to  him  all  at  once  with  an  astonishtd  look. 

'  Never,  Mr.  Gascoync  ?'  she  cried.  '  Oh,  don't  say  ♦hat ! 
I  want  to  meet  her  very  often  now.  We're  friends  for  liio. 
Why  shouldn't  I  see  her?' 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  a  man's  life  when,  do 
what  ho  will,  the  passion  within  him  gets  the  better  of  him 
and  out-masters  him.  He  looked  into  Nea's  deep  eyes — 
those  eyes  he  would  never  see  after  to-morrow  again — and 
answered  in  a  tone  of  poignant  regret,  *  Because  you  and  I 
must  keep  as  far  apart  as  we  can  from  one  another.' 

Nea  more  than  half  guessed  his  meaning  at  once,  but  she 
would  have  it  direct  from  his  own  very  lips  before  she  could 
believe  it. 

'  And  why,  Mr.  Gas'?oyne?'  she  asked  with  a  throbbing 
heart. 

'  Because,'  Paul  said  boldly,  blurting  out  the  whole  truth 
in  spite  of  himself,  '  Nea,  I  love  you.' 

There  was  a  faint  short  interval,  during  which  Nea  felt 
a  sort  of  electric  quiver  pass  all  through  her  frame ;  and  then 
she  murmured  very  low,  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  thank 
you.' 

'  And  I'm  afraid,'  Paul  went  en — with  insensate  folly,  as 
he  thought  to  himself — '  I'm  afraid — I'm  sure — you  love  mo 
a  little  in  return,  Nea.' 

Nea  raised  her  eyes,  one  blush  from  chin  to  forehead,  and 
met  his  gaze  bashfully. 

*  More  than  that :  a  great  deal,'  she  answered,  with  a 
tremor. 
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Paul  sat  down  on  the  dry  bank  by  the  hedge,  and  seated 
Nea  gently  on  a  big  stone  l)e8ide  him. 

•  And  Wiough  I  shall  never  see  you  again  after  to-morrow,' 
he  said,  '  I  was  wicked  enough  and  foolish  enough — it  canij 
over  me  so  just  now,  that  I  couldn't  avoid  giving  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  you  so.' 

*  I'm  glad  you  did,'  Nea  murmured  through  the  tears  that 
struggled  hard  to  rise  and  choke  her  utterance.  •  I  like  to 
know  it.* 

•  It  was  wrong  of  me,  very  wrong  of  me,*  Paul  cried, 
already  penitent ;  •  but,  Nea,  I  can't  bo  sorry  I  did,  when 
I  think  how  sweet,  how  delicious,  it  is  for  me  to  know  that 
through  all  my  future  life  I  can  carry  away  the  memory  of 
those  words  you  just  uttered.  "More  than  that:  a  great 
deal  " — I  shall  never  forget  them.* 

'  Thank  you,'  Nea  cried  once  more,  with  sweet  simplicity. 

Paul  looked  at  her  long,  with  a  great  yearning  in  his 
heart. 

'  And  it's  hard  to  think,'  he  went  on,  *  we  must  part  for 
ever  to-morrow.' 

•  Why  for  ever?'  Nea  asked,  looking  back  at  him  again 
with  womanly  trust.  '  Why  for  ever,  Mr.  Gascoyno  ?  If 
you  love  me,  and  I  love  you,  why  need  it  be  for  ever?' 

Paul  tore  a  purple  fritillary  to  pieces  nervously. 

•Oh,  what  have  I  done?'  he  said,  looking  up  at  her 
anxiously.  'Why  did  I  ever  begin  it?  I've  acted  so  wrong, 
BO  wickedly,  so  cruelly  !  I  ought  never  to  have  spoken  to 
you  on  the  subject  at  all.  I  ought  to  ^  have  locked  it  up 
tight — tight  in  my  own  bosom.' 

*  I  should  have  found  it  out,  even  if  you  hadn't  told  mo,' 
Nea  answered  simply.  '  And  whether  you  told  mo  or  not, 
I,  at  least,  would  have  loved  you.' 

Paul  took  her  little  hand  unreproved  in  his  own. 

*  I  was  mad,  though,'  he  said ;  '  I  was  wicked  to  trouble 
you.  Nea,  I  won't  say  anything  about  the  difference  in  our 
positions,  or  anything  like  thac,  for  I  know  you  are  good 
enough  and  true  enough  to  love  a  man  for  himself,  and  not 
for  his  wealth  or  what  else  ho  can  give  you.  I  know,  poor 
as  I  am,  and  sprung  from  where  I  spring,  you'd  bo  willing 
to  take  me.  But  I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken  to  you  at  all 
about  my  love.  I  ought  to  have  stifled  and  hidden  it  all 
from  you,  knowing,  as  I  do  now,  that  we  can  never  marry. 
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It  was  cruel  of  me  so  to  cross  your  path,  so  to  wring  that 
confession  from  your  own  sweet  lips — only  to  tell  you  that 
I  can  never  marry  you.' 

'  You  didn't  wring  it  from  me,'  Nea  whispered  low.  '  1 
like  to  tell  you  so.* 

*  Oh,  Nea  1'  Paul  cried,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  silence. 
'Yes,  I  like  to  tell  you,' she  repeated.     *!  lovo  to  tell 

you.  I'm  glad  for  my  own  sake  you've  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  tell  you.  I  liked  you  very,  very  much  at  Mcntone  ; 
and  every  day  I've  seen  you  since  I've  liked  you  better,  and 
better,  and  better.  And  then,  I've  talked  so  much  about 
you  with  Faith.  Every  evening  she  and  1  have  done 
nothing  but  talk  about  you.  That  was  why  I  wanted  to 
like  Faith  so  much,  because — because  I  v.as  so  very  fond  of 
you.  But,  Paul,'  she  said  it  out  quite  naturally,  '  Paul,  why 
can't  you  marry  me  ?' 

Paul  began  in  some  vague,  shadowy,  indefinite  way  to 
tell  her  once  more  about  tliose  terrible  Claims  that  so 
weighed  upon  his  conscience,  but  before  he'd  got  well 
through  the  very  first  sentence  Nea  said,  interrupting  him  : 

*  I  know,  I  know.  I  suppose  you  mean  about  Mr.  Solo- 
mons.' 

*  Has  Faith  told  you  all  about  Mr.  Solomons,  then  ?'  Paul 
exclaimed  in  surprise. 

*  I'^es,'  Nea  annv.ered.  '  Of  course  I  wanted  to  know  as 
much  as  I  could  about  you,  because  I  was  so  much  interested 
m  you,  and — and — I  loved  you  so  dearly;  and  Faith  told  mo 
all  about  that,  and  it  made  me  so  very,  very  sorry  for  you.' 

*  Then,  if  you  know  all  that,'  Paul  cried,  *  you  must  know 
also  how  wrong  it  was  of  me  to  speak  to  you,  how  im- 
possible for  me  ever  to  marry  you.' 

Nea  looked  down  at  the  fritillaries  in  her  hand,  and  began 
to  arrange  them  nervously  with  twitching  fingers.  After  a 
while  she  spoke. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  she  said  in  a  very  calm  voice.  '  Even 
if  we  two  can  never,  never  marry,  it's  better  I  should  know 
you  love  me,  and  you  should  know  I  lovo  you.  It's  better 
to  have  found  that  out,  even  though  nothing  more  come  of 
it,  than  to  go  through  life  blindly,  not  knowing  whether  we 
had  ever  won  one  another.  I  shall  go  back  to  Cornwall, 
oh,  ever  so  much  happier  than  I  came  away,  feeling  certain 
ftt  least  now  that  you  love  me,  Paul.' 
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The  young  man  leant  forward.  Ilis  lips  pursed  up  of 
themselves.  Nea  didn't  nlnink  away  from  him.  She  didn't 
tremble  or  withdraw.  Slie  allowed  him  to  kiss  her.  The 
kiss  thrilled  through  her  inmost  being. 

Paul  leant  back  once  more,  all  penitence,  against  the 
bank. 

'  What  have  I  done?'  he  cried,  aghast  at  his  own  folly. 
'  Let  us  rise  and  go,  Nea.  The  longer  we  stay  hero,  tho 
worse  and  worse  will  we  make  matters.' 

*  No,'  Nea  answered  quietly.  *  I  don't  want  to  go.  I 
like  sitting  here.  I  can't  let  you  go  yet.  Wo  must  under- 
stand better  hov;  we  stand  with  each  ether.  You  mustn't 
go,  Paul,  till  you've  told  me  everything.' 

Paul,  deliglited  in  his  secret  heart  at  tho  moment's 
respite,  began  once  more,  and  told  her  all  his  fears  and 
doubts  for  the  future — how  ho  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
Mr.  Solomons ;  how  he  must  spend  his  wliole  life  in  trying 
to  repay  him  ;  and  what  folly  it  would  be  for  him  to  dieaiii 
of  marrying.  He  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  having  let 
Nea  see  into  tho  secret  of  his  heart.  He  ought  never  to 
have  told  her,  he  said  ;  ho  ought  never  to  have  told  her. 

Nea  listened  to  him  to  the  very  end.  Then  she  fixed  her 
earnest  eyes  upon  him  and  answered  softly  :  '  Paul,  I  will 
wait  for  you,  if  I  wait  a  lifetime.' 

*  It  isn't  a  case  for  waiting,'  Paul  cried ;  *  it's  a  case  for 
despair !' 

'  Then  I  won't  despair,'  Nea  answered.  '  Not  even  to 
please  you.     I'll  be  happy  enough  in  knowing  you  love  mo.* 

For  a  minute  or  two  more  they  talked  it  over  together  in 
gentle  whispers.  Nea  could  never  love  anyone  else,  she 
said ;  so  what  did  it  matter  whether  they  could  marry  or 
not  ?  She  would  be  his,  at  any  rate,  for  she  could  never  bo 
anybody  else's. 

*  And  when  I  go,  you'll  write  to  me,  Paul  ?'  she  added 
pleadingly. 

Paul  hesitated. 

'  I  mustn't,'  he  cried.  I  oughtn't  to,  Nea.  Remember, 
we  two  are  not  engaged  to  each  other.' 

'  We're  more  than  engaged,'  Nea  answered  boldly,  with 
the  boldness  of  a  true  woman's  heart.  '  We're  each  other's 
already.  Paul,  I'll  write  to  you,  and  you  must  write  to  me. 
You  have  great  powers,  and  you'll  do  good  work  in  tho 
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world  yet.  In  time,  perhaps,  you'll  pay  off  all  this  weiglU 
of  debt  that  clings  like  a  millstone  round  your  neck,  and 
then  you'll  marry  me.  But,  if  not,  we'll  live  for  one  another 
for  ever.     And  I  shall  live  happy  if  I  know  you  love  mo.' 

•  One  more  kiss,  Nea  I' 

*  As  many  more  as  ever  you  like,  Paul/ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


COINCIDENCES. 


another  part  of  the  fields, 
meanwhile,  Faith  Gascoyne 
and  Charlie  Thistleton  had 
wandered  off  together  along 
a  backwater  of  the  river,  in 
search  of  forget-me-nots,  they 
said,  and  white  water-lilies. 
Oh,  those  innocent  flowers, 
how  much  they  have  to  an- 
swer for  !  How  many  times 
have  they  not  been  made  the 
excuse  for  such  casual  divaga- 
tions from  the  straight  path 
of  Britannic  chaperonage  I 
Thistleton  had  helped  to 
row  them  up  stream,  and 
Faith  thought  she  had 
.^  never  seen  him  look  so 
"^  handsome  as  he  looked 
just  then  in  his  bright  Christ  Church  boating-jacket,  with 
the  loose  flannel  shirt  showing  white  in  front  where  the 
jacket  lay  open.  A  manly  man  seldom  looks  manlier  than 
in  boating  costume.  In  evening  clothes,  to  bo  sure,  as 
fche  had  seen  him  at  Exeter  concert,  he  was  perhaps  as 
gentlemanly  ;  but  that  was  mere  gloss  and  outward  show  ; 
the  young  Greek  god  came  out  more  fully  in  the  garb  of 
athletics.  Faith  thought  with  a  sigh  that  to-morrow  her 
holiday  would  be  over  for  ever,  and  she  must  needs  go  back 
to  the  vacant  young  men  of  Hillborough. 
They  sat  down  by  a  flood-gate  on  a  tiny  side-stream,  and 
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arranged  their  forget-me-nots  into  a  respectable  bundle. 
The  flood-gate  had  a  sluice-door  in  it,  and  the  water  pour- 
ing through  made  murmuring  music.  The  sky  was  just 
chequered  with  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  wind  whispered 
through  the  willows  on  the  margin.  It  was  all  a  sweet  idyl 
to  Faith's  full  young  heart ;  and  Mr.  Thistleton  by  her  side 
was  so  kind  and  attentive. 

She  knew  Mr.  Thistleton  admired  her — in  a  way.  She 
couldn't  help  seeing,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  prettiest  morn- 
ing frock,  that  he  cast  eyes  of  delight  every  now  and  again 
at  her  rich  brown  complexion  and  her  uncommon  features. 
For  Faith  Gascoyne  was  above  everything  uncommon-look- 
ing ;  a  certain  individual  stamp  of  distinction,  half  high- 
bred, half  gipsy-like,  was  the  greatest  charm  of  her  peculiarly 
cut  features.  4nd  Thistleton  gazed  at  her  with  almost  rude 
admiration — ao  least,  Faith  would  almost  have  thought  it 
rude  if  it  hadn't  been  so  evidently  sincere  and  simple- 
minded. 

Nevertheless,  when  Thistleton,  turning  round  abruptly, 
asked  her  point-blank  that  alarming  question,  *  Miis  Gas- 
coyne, do  you  think  you  could  ever  like  me  ?'  Faith  was  so 
completely  taken  by  surprise  that  she  started  back  suddenly, 
and  let  the  forget-me-nots  tumble  from  her  hands  on  to  the 
beam  of  the  flood-gate. 

'  Why  of  course,  Mr.  Thistleton,'  she  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile,  '  I  like  you — oh,  ever  so  much  1  You're  so  kind 
and  good-natured.' 

*  But  that's  not  what  I  mean,*  the  blond  young  man 
corrected  hastily.  '  I  mean — well,  Faith,  I  mean,  do  you 
think  you  could  ever  love  me  ?' 

If  ever  a  man  took  a  woman  by  storm  in  this  world  it 
was  surely  this  one  I 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Faith  picked  up 
the  forget-me-nots  one  by  one,  and  arranged  them  together 
with  deliberate  care  into  a  neat  little  bouquet.  But  her 
heart  was  throbbing  fast  all  the  while,  for  all  that. 

At  last,  she  looked  down  and  wliispcred  low,  while  the 
blond  young  man  waited  eagerly  for  her  answer  :  *  Mr. 
Thistleton,  you  ought  never  to  have  asked  me  that  ques* 
tion  at  all.  Consider  —  consider  the  difference  in  our 
positions.' 

Thistleton  looked  down,  a  little  bit  crcstfalloo. 
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'  Well,  I  know  it's  presumptuous  of  me,'  he  said  with  a 
shy  air,  just  eniboldcned  by  his  eagerness.  '  A  ShelField 
cutler's  son  has  no  right  to  ask  a — a  lady  of  birth  and  rank 
to  be  his  wife  off-hand ;  but  I  thought,  Miss  Gascoyne ' 

Faith  cut  him  short  with  an  impatient  gesture.  Was 
this  mauvaise  comddie  of  her  father's  baronetcy  to  pursue 
her  like  an  evil  fate  through  life,  even  in  these  its  supreniest 
moments  ? 

'  I  didn't  mean  111(11,'  she  cried,  leaning  eagerly  forward, 
and  looking  up  at  him  with  a  little  appeahng  glance  for 
mercy.  *  Surely,  Mr.  Tliistleton,  you  must  have  known 
yourself  I  didn't  mean  tJiat.  But  you  are  so  much  richer 
and  better  brought  up  than  me,  and  you  move  in  such  a 
very  different  society.  I — I  should  bo  ashamed  myself  of 
publicly  disgracing  you.' 

Thistleton  glanced  across  at  her  with  a  curiously  doubtful, 
half-incredulous  air. 

•  Why,  how  much  at  cross-purposes  we  all  live  1'  he  said, 
with  a  little  awkward  laugh.  '  I've  been  wanting  all  day  to 
speak  out  my  mind  to  you,  and  I've  been  afraid  all  along, 
for  I  thought  you'd  think  mo  so  very  presuming.  And  I'd 
made  up  all  kinds  of  pretty  things  to  say  to  you,  don't  you 
know,  about  trying  to  live  up  to  your  level,  and  all  that 
t-ort  of  thing — because  you're  so  clever,  and  so  brilliant, 
and  so  much  above  me  in  every  way ;  and  now  as  soon  as 
ever  I  open  my  mouth,  you  knock  me  down  at  once  with  a 
regular  stunning  back-hander  like  that,  and  I  don't  know 
where  on  earth  to  begin  or  go  on  again.  I  can't  remember 
what  I  meant  to  say  to  you.  I  thought  if,  after  I  took  my 
degree,  and  went  to  the  Bar  in  London — my  father  wants 
me  to  go  to  the  Bar,  just  as  a  nominal  thing,  you  see, 
because  it's  so  very  respectable  ;  but,  of  course,  he'll  make 
me  a  handsome  allowance  for  all  expenses — I  thought,  if  I 
lived  in  town,  and  kept  up  a  good  establishment,  and  made 
a  home  fit  for  you,  you  might  perhaps,  when,  you  got  to 
know  me  a  little  better,  think  me  not  quite  altogether 
beneath  you.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Gascoyne, 
to  make  security  doubly  sure,  I  wrote  to  my  father  day 
before  yesterday,  telling  him  everything  about  your  brother 
and  yourself,  and  saying  that  I  thought  of  venturing  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me,  and  I  got  this  telegram  in  reply  from  my 
people  last  night— you  can  see  it  if  you  like,  it's  rather  long 
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of  its  sort :  my  father's  always  just  a  trifle  extravagant  in 
the  matter  of  telegraphing.' 

Faith  bit  her  lip  as  she  took  the  telegram  from  the  blond 

1  young  man  ;  the  whole  thing,  in  spite  of  her  agitation,  was 

so  supremely  ridiculous  !  *  Your  mother  and  I  have  read 
your  letter  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure,'  the  telegram 
said,  '  and  are  delighted  to  see  you  think  of  looking  so  high 
in  that  matter.  We  are  gratilied  at  the  choice  you  have 
made  of  companions,  and  now  in  another  more  important 
relation.  It  would  be  a  very  proud  thing  for  us  if  ac  the 
close  of  our  career,  which  has  been  long  and  prosperous, 
WQ  could  see  our  dear  boy  the  brother-in-law  ot  a  man  of 
title.  You  may  be  sure  we  would  do  everything  to  make 
you  both  happy.  Dout  delay  on  any  account  to  ask  the 
young  lady  as  soon  as  possible,  if  a  fitting  occasion  for 
doing  so  should  arise.  And  if  she  accepts  you,  take  a,ny 
credit  necessary  to  make  her  a  suitable  present  of  whatevtr 
object  you  think  desirable.  Let  us  know  the  lady's  answer 
at  once  by  telegram.' 

Faith  handed  it  back  to  him  with  a  turning  face.  Her 
hands  trembled.  '  It's  all  so  strange  to  mo,'  she  murnuirtd, 
bewildered. 

'At  any  rate,'  Thistleton  cried,  'your  objection's  answered 
beforehand,  you  see.  So  far  as  any  dilierence  in  position 
goes,  both  my  parents  and  I  looked  at  that  question  exactly 
opposite  from  the  v;ay  you  look  at  it.' 

•  I  see,'  Faith  answered,  looking  down  all  fiery  red,  and 
with  her  soul  one  troubled  whirlwind  within  her. 

'  Then  what  do  you  answer  me?'  Thistleton  asked,  taking 
her  hand  in  his.  *  Faith — may  I  call  you  Faith  ? — you 
struck  me  so  dumb  by  taking  such  a  topsy-turvy  view  of 
our  relations,  that  I  hadn't  got  words  to  tell  you  v^hat  I 
wanted.  But  I  love  you,  Faith,  and  I  want  you  to  marry 
me.' 

Faith  let  her  hand  lie  unresistingly  in  his,  but  turned 
away  her  face,  still  hot  and  fiery.  *  You — you  are  very 
kind,  Mr.  Thistleton,'  she  answered. 

'  But  that's  not  what  I  v;ant,'  Thistleton  put  in,  leaning 
forward  once  more.  'Faith,  I  want  you  to  tell  mo  you'ie 
ready  to  marry  me.' 

*  No,'  Faith  f^i^gwere^  rpsoliftcly.  *  I  Qan't,  Never, 
Dever,  never  T 
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*  Why?*  Tliistleton  asked,  dropping  Lor  hand  all  at  onco. 
She  let  it  hang  idle  at  her  side  as  if  sorry  he  had 
dropped  it. 

'  Because — I  mustn't,*  Faith  answered,  all  aglow. 

'  Don't  you  like  me  ?'  Thistleton  asked  with  a  very  wistful 
look.  'Oh,  Faith,  I've  been  watching  you  ever  since  you 
came  to  Oxford,  and  I  really  began  to  think  you  did  like 
me,  just  a  little.' 

*  I  like  you  very  much,'  Faith  answered,  trembling.  '  I 
never  was — so  flattered — at  anything  in  my  life  as  that — ■ 
that  j'ou  should  think  nic  worthy  to  marry  you.' 

*  Oh,  don't  say  that !'  the  young  man  cried  in  a  voice  of 
genuine  distress.  *  It  hurts  me  to  hear  you  talk  like  that. 
It's  so  upside  down,  somehow.  Why,  Faith,  I  lay  awake 
trembling  all  last  night,  wondering  how  I  could  ever  venture 
to  ask  you — you  who  are  so  beautiful,  and  good,  and  clever. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  you.  Only  my  love  could  have 
emboldened  me  to  speak.  And  when  I  did  ask  you  at  last, 
I  blurted  it  out  point-blank  like  a  schoolboy,  because  I  felt 
you  so  much  above  me  that  I  hardly  dared  to  mention  such 
a  thing  in  your  presence.' 

Faith  smiled  a  troubled  smile.  *  You're  very  good,'  she 
said.  *  I  like  you  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Thistleton.  I  should 
like  to  sit  here  with  you — always.' 

*  Then  why  won't  you  marry  me  ?'  Thistleton  cried 
eagerly. 

Faith  pulled  about  the  forget-me-nots  ostentatiously  once 
more.  '  I  hardly  know  myself  yet,'  she  answered.  *  It's 
all  so  new.  It's  come  as  such  a  surprise  to  me.  I  haven't 
had  time  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  only  know  in  a  dim 
sort  of  a  way  that  it's  quite,  quite  impossible.' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  could  love  me  ?'  Thistleton  asked 
very  low. 

Faith  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  there  in  his  manly  boating 
suit — so  much  more  of  a  man  than  anybody  she  had  ever 
before  dreamt  of — and  then  she  thought  of  the  Infants. 
'I  could — like  you  a  great  deal,  I'm  sure,'  she  answered 
slowly.  '  It  isn't  that,  Mr.  Thistleton.  It  isn't  that  at  all. 
If — if  I  yielded  to  my  own  heart,'  she  spoke  very  low, 
'  perhaps  I  might  say  to  you  Yes  at  once ' 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  she  felt  an  arm 
placed  boldly  round  her  shapely  waist,  and  two  eager  lips 
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pressed  hard  against  hers.  She  rather  fancied  Mr.  Thistle- 
ton  was  kissing  her.  *  If  you  say  as  much  as  that,'  the 
blond  young  man  cried  out  triumphantly,  '  you  have  said 
all.  I  don't  mind  any  more  now.  Faith,  Faith,  you  belong 
to  me.' 

Faith  struggled  to  be  free  so  hard  that  Thistleton  let  her 
go  and  sat  looking  at  her  admiringly.  'Mr.  Thistleton,'  she 
said  with  quiet  dignity,  '  you  must  never  do  that  again.  I 
like  you  very  much,  but  I  told  you  just  now  I  can  never 
marry  you.' 

'  And  I  asked  you  why,'  Thistleton  retorted  with  the 
audacity  begotten  of  love ;  '  and  you'd  no  good  reason  to 
give  me ;  so  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  you'll  have  to  marry 
me.' 

Faith  drew  a  long  breath  and  pulled  herself  together. 
The  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  came  clearer  to  her  now. 
They  dawned  slowly  on  her  mind.  She  leaned  back  and 
explained  them  one  by  one  to  Thistleton — her  father's 
calling ;  the  family  poverty ;  her  mother's  need  for  somebody 
to  help  her ;  his  own  future  in  life ;  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  in  two  societies  at  once  anywhere. 

But  Thistleton,  with  the  unconscionable  ardour  of  youth, 
would  listen  to  none  of  these  lame  excuses.  As  for  her 
father,  he  said,  he  was  a  British  baronet,  and  what  better 
father-in-law  any  member  of  a  North-Country  business 
house  could  possibly  want  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover.  As 
to  the  family  poverty,  that  was  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  family  should  restore  itself  to  its  proper  position  by 
marrying  into  other  families  that  had  more  money  than 
brains,  and  more  land  than  ancestry.  When  Paul  came 
into  his  title — which  he  hoped  wouldn't  be  for  many  years 
yet — they'd  be  none  the  prouder  than  they  were  of  him  now, 
with  his  cleverness,  and  his  industry,  and  his  fine  high 
character. 

*  But  still,  you  know,'  he  said,  coming  back  to  the  one 
undeniable  truth  of  logic,  '  a  baronet's  a  baronet.' 

As  Faith  seemed  disinclined  to  dispute  that  self-evident 
specimen  of  an  identical  proposition,  Thistleton  went  on  to 
remark  that  Faith,  if  married,  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
to  help  her  mother  than  in  school  with  the  Infants ;  that 
his  own  future  would  be  all  the  more  assured  in  society's 
eyes  if  he  allied  himself  to  a  member  of  a  titled  family ;  and 
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that,  as  liis  father  wanted  him  to  go  into  Parliament  finally, 
ho  v/ished  to  have  a  wife  who  would  be  a  credit  and  an  aid 
to  him  in  that  arduous  position.  Finally,  when  Faith  urged 
the  diiliculty  of  mixing  in  two  societies  at  once,  Thistloton 
looked  her  back  very  gravely  in  the  face,  and  remarked  with 
a  solemnity  that  fairly  made  her  laugh : 

*  And  the  governor,  you  know,  doesn't  always  get  his 
tongue  quite  straight  round  his  most  slippery  It's.  Yet  he 
might  have  been  in  Parliament  more  than  once  if  he  liked. 
Why,  the  floor  of  the  PIouso  is  literally  strewn  nowadays, 
they  say,  with  the  members'  aspirates.' 

They  sat  there  long,  debating  and  fencing.  Faith  confident 
that  the  idea  was  wholly  impracticable,  and  Thistieton 
determined  that  Faith  should  say  Yes  to  him.  But,  at  last, 
when  time  had  gone  too  far,  they  rose,  and  Thistieton  fired 
one  parting  shot  before  rejoining  Mrs.  Douglas  at  tlie  shore 
by  the  row-boats.  *  At  least,'  he  said,  *  I  suppose  I  may 
write  to  vou  ?' 

Faith  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She  couldn't  forego  that 
innocent  pleasure.  '  Well,  yes,'  she  said  falteringly,  '  you 
may  write  to  me  if  you  like.  As  Mr.  Solomons  says,  "with- 
out prejudice,"  you  may  write  to  me.' 

The  blond  young  man  smiled  triumphant.  '  Well,  that 
settles  it,'  he  exclaimed  with  delight.  *  I  shall  telegraph 
back  this  evening  to  the  governor.' 

'And  what'U  you  say?'  Faith  asked,  not  wholly  dis- 
pleased. 

'  The  lady  accepts,  but  defers  for  the  present,'  Thistieton 
answered  boldly. 

'  But  I  don't  accept,'  Faith  cried.  *  Oh,  you  mustn't  say 
that,  Mr.  Thistieton.     I  distinctly  said  No  to  you.' 

The  Professor  came  upon  them  before  Thistieton  could 
reply.  *  My  dear  young  truants,'  he  said,  beaming  hard  on 
Faith  through  his  benevolent  ])ince-nez,  *  where  on  earth 
have  you  been  hiding  yourselves  ?  I  come  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  My  wife  has  been  looking 
for  you  any  time  this  half -hour.' 

As  they  rowpd  home  that  evening,  (down  the  calm  blue 
Btream,  everybody  npticed  that  Isabel  Boyton,  who  was  one 
of  the  guests,  had  lost  her  irrepressible  good  spirits  for 
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Btern,  with  her  arm  round  Nca  Blair's  waist,  and  hardly 
even  flashed  out  a  saucy  retort  when  the  Professor  chaii'cd 
her  upon  her  unexpected  taciturnity. 

But  when  she  reached  her  rooms  at  the  Mitre,  in  tfie 
dusk,  that  night,  she  flung  her  arms  wildly  about  her 
mother's  neck,  and  cried  out  aloud,  '  Oh  momma,  momma, 
do  you  know  what's  happened  ?  He  proposed  to  Nea  Blair 
to-day — and  she's  accepted  him  !' 

*  How  do  you  know,  darling?'  her  mother  asked,  soothing 
her. 

♦  I  could  sec  it,'  Isabel  cried.  '  I'm  sure  of  it !  I  know  it ! 
And  oh,  momma,  it  was  the  title  and  the  fun  of  the  thing  I 
thought  of  at  first ;  no  more  than  that ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
was  himself.     I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !' 

Your  American  girl  is  the  coquette  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limit.  Who  wants  her  may  go  ;  but  who  shows  himself  in- 
different to  her  charms  and  dollars,  she  would  die  to  v/iu 
him. 
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That  night,  when  Thistleton  met  Faith  at  the  Christ 
Church  concert  he  slipped  a  little  packet  unobtrusively  into 
her  hand.  Faith  would  have  returned  it,  but  she  couldn't 
without  attracting  attention.  She  opened  it  in  her  own 
room,  after  Nea  had  left  her — Nea,  who  had  come  with 
kisses  and  tears  to  bid  her  good-night,  but  not  to  tell  her 
about  her  episode  with  Paul.  It  contained  a  short  note — a 
very  short  note — and  a  tiny  jeweller's  box.    The  note  said : 

*  My  darling  Faith, 

'  I  was  always  a  dutiful  and  obedient  son,  and  I've 
felt  compelled  to-night  to  obey  my  father's  instructions.  Ho 
said  I  was  to  buy  you  a  suitable  present,  and  I  send  it  here- 
with. I  mighli  have  chosen  a  diamond  or  something  of  the 
sort,  but  then  I  know  you  wouldn't  have  worn  it.  This 
little  ring  will  be  more  really  serviceable. 

*  Your  own  grateful  and  devoted 

'  C.  II.  T. 

*  P.S. — Enclosed  telegram  just  arrived  from  Sheineld.* 


Faith  looked  at  the  ring.  It  was  simple  and  pretty 
enough ;  but  what  she  liked  best  was  his  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  her  those  Hve  small  pearls  instead  of  anything  moro 
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showy  and  therefore  more  unsuitable.    Then  she  turned  to 
the  telegram : 

*  We  congratulate  you  warmly.     Wo  are  pleased  and 
proud.    Please  send  a  photograph.* 


'^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MIfiS   BOYTON    PLAYS   A  CARD. 


EXT  morning,  as  Nea  was  busy  paeldii;^, 
Faith  burst  unexpectedly  into  her  room  with 
a  sudden  impulse.  To  say  the  truth,  girl 
that  she  was,  she  couldn't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  showing  Nea  her  ring,  though  she 
said  nothing  as  yet  about  the  note  that 
accompanied  it.  Nea  admired  it  with  a  placid  sigh.  It 
would  be  long  before  Paul  could  give  her  such  a  ring.  Not 
that  she  wanted  one,  of  course :  nobody  was  less  likely  to 
think  that  than  Nea;  but,  then,  poor  Paul  must  feel  the 
difference  so  keenly ! 

She  folded  up  the  dros?  that  lay  stretched  on  the  bed,  and 
laid  it  neatly  into  her  small  xDortmanteau.  Paith  glanced  at 
it  all  at  once  with  a  sharp  glance  of  surprise. 

'  Why,  Nea,'  she  cried,  taking  it  out  once  more  and  hold- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  '  whatever  do  you  call  this,  you  bad,  bad 
creature  ?' 

Nea  blushed  a  guilty  blush  of  conscious  shame.  She  was 
caught  in  the  act— fairly  found  out.  It  w'as  an  evening- 
dress  she  had  never  worn  all  the  time  she  was  at  Oxford. 

Faith  looked  down  into  the  portmanteau  once  more,  and 
there  in  its  depths  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  yet  another 
one. 

*  Oh,  Nea,'  she  cried,  half  tearful  with  vexation,  taking  it 
out  in  turn,  'this  is  really  too  wicked  of  you.  You  had 
these  two  nice  evening  gov>ms  here  all  the  time,  and  you've 
only  worn  the  old  cashmere  ever  since  you've  been  here  on 
purpose  not  to  be  better  dressed  than  I  was  I' 

Nea  gazed  at  these  two  mute  witnesses  to  her  guilt  with 
an   ^incoinfortable   glance.     Her  tender  little   conscience 
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would  have  smitten  her  greatly  had  she  allowed  that  siinplo 
explanation  of  Taith's  to  pass  unqualified. 

*  It  wasn't  altogether  that,'  she  answered,  fixing  her  oyog 
on  the  carpet.  'It  was  partly  on  your  account,  Taith,  I 
don't  deny,  that  I  wouldn't  wear  thjin  ;  but  partly,  also  ' — 
she  hesitated  for  a  second — 'to  to  I  you  tlio  truth,  I  didn't 
want — your  brother  to  think  I  waa — well — so  very  niucU 
more  expensively  dressed  than  you  were.' 

She  said  it  so  simply  that  iaitli  guessed  tlie  rest,  and 
made  no  answer  fuvc  to  lling  her  arms  round  Nea's  neck 
and  ki:S  her  passionately,  i'or  now,  she  felt,  they  wero 
almost  sisters. 

They  drove  to  the  station  together,  and  went  up— both 
third— in  the  same  train  to  Paddington.  There  they  parti  d; 
Men  to  Cornwall,  Faith  to  Waterloo,  for  llillborough  and 
the  Infants. 

Her  dream  was  over.  She  must  go  back  now  to  tho 
workaday  world  again. 

But  always  ^Yith  tliat  ring  and  note  in  her  pocket.  Tor 
she  dared  nob  wear  tho  ring  ;  that  would  attract  attention. 
Still,  what  a  difference  it  made  to  her  life  1  Ib  would 
sweeten  the  days  with  tho  Infants  to  feel  it  furtively  from 
time  to  time.  It  would  bring  tho  dream  back  to  her,  and 
she  would  work  the  more  easily. 

Thistleton  and  Paul  had  come  down  to  see  them  off  at  the 
station,  and  v/ith  them  Miss  Poyton  and  her  inseparable 
momma.  Poor  Isabel  couldn't  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
watching  her  victorious  rival  safe  out  of  Oxford,  and  waving 
her  a  farewell  from  Paul's  side  on  tho  platform.  Nob  out 
of  any  ill-will  or  uukindness — of  that  Isabel  was  wholly  in- 
capable— but  simply  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  her  own  feelings, 
Nea  had  engaged  Paul's  heart,  and  Isabel  accepted  her 
defeat  with  good  grace.  Not  only  did  she  bear  Nea  no 
grudge  for  having  thus  wholly  ousted  her,  but  she  kissed 
her  a  kiss  of  exceptional  tenderness,  and  pressed  her  hand 
with  a  friendly  pressure  as  she  entered  the  carriage.  Nea 
knew  what  the  kiss  and  the  pressure  meant.  Among  women 
words  are  very  seldom  necessary  to  pass  these  little  con- 
fidences from  one  to  the  other. 

From  the  station  Isabel  walked  back  to  the  Mitre  with 
Tlistletou,  allowing  her  momma  to  take  possession  of  Paul. 
Bho  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  this  peculiar  arrang'-]iio?)t'. 
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Slie  wanted,  in  fact,  to  apply  once  moio  that  familiar  engine, 
the  common  pump,  to  Thistleton.  Anu  the  blond  young 
man,  being  by  nature  a  frank  and  confiding  personage,  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  pumping  operation. 

When  they  reached  the  Mitre,  Isabel  deposited  the 
obedient  momma  in  her  own  room. 

•  I'm  going  a  turn  round  the  meadows  with  Mr.  Thistle- 
ton,'  she  said  abruptly. 

'You've  a  lecture  at  twelve,  Thistleton,  haven't  you?' 
Paul  asked,  anxious  to  spare  his  friend  Miss  lioyton's  society 
if  ho  didn't  want  it. 

'  Oh,  I'll  cut  the  lecture  !'  Thistleton  answered  good- 
humouredly.  '  It's  Aristotle's  Ethics  ;  and  I  dare  say  Aris- 
totle don't  mind  being  cut.  Ho  must  be  used  to  it  now, 
after  so  many  centuries.  Besides,  a  just  mean  between 
excessive  zeal  and  undue  negligence  was  his  own  ideal,  you 
know.  He  should  be  flattered  by  my  conscientious  carrying 
out  of  his  principles.  I  haven't  missed  a  lecture  for  a  whole 
week  now.  I  think  it's  about  time  I  should  begin  to  miss 
one.' 

For,  in  fact,  the  blond  young  man  vaguely  suspected, 
from  what  Isabel  had  told  him  on  her  way  from  the  station, 
she  hoped  to  benefit  the  Gascoyne  family,  and  taking  now 
a  profound  interest  in  all  that  concerned  that  distinguished 
house,  of  which,  in  spite  of  Faith's  disclaimer,  he  almost 
considered  himself  at  present  a  potential  member,  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  what  her  scheme  might  be,  and  to  see  how 
far  it  might  be  expected  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  family 
difficulties.  Isabel,  however,  was  too  thoroughbred  an 
American  to  let  Thistleton  see  too  much  of  her  own  inten- 
tions. She  led  him  dexterously  to  the  round  seat  in  Christ 
Church  meadows  that  overlooks  the  Cherwell,  and,  seating 
him  there  at  close  quarters,  proceeded  to  work  the  pump- 
handle  with  equal  skill  and  vigour.  She  succeeded  so  well 
that  even  Armitage  himself,  that  past  master  in  the  art  of 
applied  hydrostatics,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  her.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  she  had  got  out  of  Thistleton  almost  all 
he  knew  about  the  strange  compact  between  the  Gascoynes 
and  Mr.  Solomons.  Motives  of  delicacy,  indeed,  restrained 
the  blond  young  man  from  mentioning  the  nature  of  the 
security  on  which  Mr.  Solomons  reposed  his  hopes  of 
ultimate  repayment — Paul's  chance  of  marrying  an  heiress. 
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He  thought  such  a  disclosure  might  sound  a  trifle  personal, 
for  tho  name  and  fame  of  Isabel's  prospective  dollars  had 
been  noised  abroad  far  and  wide  both  in  Mentono  and  in 
Oxford.  Nor  did  he  allude  in  passing  to  his  own  possible 
future  relations  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  baronetcy  and 
his  handsome  sister.  Other  personal  motives  tied  his 
tongue  there  ;  while  as  to  tho  state  of  affairs  between  Nea 
and  Paul  he  knew  or  guossod  far  less  than  Isabel  herself 
did.  But  with  these  few  trilling  exceptions,  he  allowed 
the  golden-haired  Pcnnsylvanian  to  suck  his  brains  of  all 
his  private  acquaintance  with  tho  Clascoyne  affairs,  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  like  an  innocent,  good  young  man 
that  he  was,  that  Isabel  could  desire  this  useful  knowledge 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  further  the  designs  of  the  Gas- 
coyne  family.  If  ^ladame  Ceriolo  had  got  hold  of  a  young 
man  like  Thistleton  she  might  have  twisted  him  round  her 
littlo  linger,  and  used  his  information  to  very  bad  account ; 
foi'tunately,  tho  American  heiress  had  no  plans  in  her  head 
but  such  as  deserved  the  unsuspicious  undergraduate's  most 
perfect  confidence. 

When  Isabel  had  sucked  her  orange  quite  dry,  she  rose 
at  last,  and  remarking  in  the  cheerful  American  tone  of 
virginal  discovery,  '  It  must  be  getting  on  for  one :  I  feel 
like  lunching,'  led  the  way  back  direct  to  the  city. 

As  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  her  own  room  at  the 
Mitre,  however,  she  took  out  a  russia-leather  notebook  from 
her  pocket,  and  entered  in  it,  with  a  neat  gold  pencil-case, 
and  not  without  some  rising  tears,  three  short  memoranda  : 
*  Judah  Solomons,  High  Street,  Ilillborough,  Surrey.  Faith 
Gascoyne,  5,  Plowden's  Court.  Drexel,  Morgan  and  Co., 
Bankers,  Paris.' 

Then  she  dried  her  eyes  with  a  clean  white  handkerchief, 
hummed  a  cheerful  tune  for  a  minute  or  two  to  herself  to 
restore  her  spirits,  and  having  satisfied  herself  in  the  glass 
that  all  traces  of  recent  weeping  had  disappeared,  descended, 
smiling,  to  her  momma  in  the  coffee-room. 

•  On  Toosday,'  she  said  to  her  mother  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  as  they  sat  down  to  a  lunch  of  Transatlantic 
splendour,  *  I  shall  go  back  to  London.  Appears  to  mo 
as  if  I'd  had  about  enough  now  of  these  Oxford  Colleges. 
There's  too  many  of  'em  at  once.  They  run  into  the 
monotonous.' 
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*  Very  well,  lzz)\'  hor  mother  responclcd  dutifully. 

And  on  Tuesday  morning,  in  real  earnest,  they  wero  bdck 
again  once  more,  with  all  their  boxes,  at  Ilatchett's  Hotel 
in  Piccadilly. 

That  afternoon  fi,s  Isabel,  Bomewhat  disconsolate,  strolled 
along  IJond  Street,  she  saw  a  familiar  figure  steering  its 
way  towards  her  loungily  on  tlio  oppositn  siJo  of  the  street. 
The  figure  war-s  attired  in  Pt  fanUless  froc]c-co::t  and  a  sliiny 
tall  hat,  and  was  booted,  glc.-ved,  and  ciilie*!  to  match  with 
irioproAchahle  exactitude.  As  a  faint  smile  began  to  develop 
itself  by  premonition  on  Isabel's  countenance,  the  liguro 
dirsplayed  some  momentary  symptoms  of  n.lscent  hesitation, 
not  unmixed  with  an  evident  tendency  to  turn  away,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  observing  her,  into  Burlington 
Gardens.  I\Iiss  Boy! on  might  be  very  good  fun  on  the 
Promenade  du  Midi,  but  w'as  slio  quite  the  right  sort  of 
person  to  acknowledge  in  Bond  Street?  Tne  authority  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *  scallywag'  had  his  doubts  on  tho 
Bubject. 

Before  ho  could  carry  his  hesitancy  into  effect,  however, 
Isabel  had  darted  promptly  across  tho  street  witli  American 
irrepressibility,  and  was  shaking  tho  limp  gloved  hand  with 
good-humoured  fervour. 

'  Oh  my  !  Mr.  Armitage,'  she  said,  *  how  funny  I  should 
meet  you — you  of  all  people  in  the  world,  right  hero  in 
London !' 

Armitage  drew  himself  7ip  with  stiff  politeness. 

'  One  usually  does  expect  to  meet  one's  frieuds-  in  Bond 
fcjtreet,'  he  retorted  with  dignity.  *  And,  indeed,  I  was  hero 
this  very  afternoon  rn  the  look-out  for  another  old  Mentono 
acquaintance  whom  I  often  meet  about  these  parts.  I  mean 
Madame  Ceriolo.' 

*  Oh,  she's  in  London,  is  she  ?'  Isabel  asked  v.ith  languid 
interest. 

*  Well,  yes,  she's  in  London,'  Armitago  answered  cau- 
tiously. *  Where,  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  it  v;ould  be  wisest 
net  to  inquire  too  deep.  Madame  Ceriolo's  movements 
fchould  be  judged,  I  take  it,  with  tolera,nt  leniency.  But 
sho  amuses  me,  you  kno\v — sho  undoubtedly  amuses  me.* 
He  spoke  with  a  marked  apologetic  tone,  as  who  feels  half 
ashamed  c-f  his  own  undeveloped  taste.  '  I  like  to  meet  her 
and  have  a  little  chat  with  her  now  and  again.     She  gives 
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me  a  fillip.  After  all,  one  can  forgive  much  to  a  person  who 
amuses  you.* 

'  T  guess  that's  about  what  wo  all  want  out  of  one  another 
in  this  vale  of  tears,'  Isabel  answered  frankly. 

'  The  philosophy  of  life  in  a  nutshell,'  Armitage  retorted, 
reassured.  *  And  really,  in  her  way,  the  little  woman's 
quite  presentable.' 

*  Oh,  quite  prcFontable,'  Isaljol  answered,  smiling. 

'So  why  shouldn't  one  know  her?'  Armitago  went  on, 
witli  the  timid  air  of  a  man  who  desires  to  bo  backed  up  in 
a  heretical  opinion.  *  I  moan  to  find  her  out  and  look  her 
up,  I  think.  And  you.  Miss  Boy  ton,  what  have  yoit  been 
doing  with  yourself  since  you  left  ^Ecntone  ?' 

The  devil  entered  into  Isabel  Boyton  (as  ho  frequently 
does  into  her  saucy  fellow-countrywomen)  and  prompted 
her  to  respond  with  incisiveness  : 

*  I've  been  up  to  Oxford,  to  see  the  scallywag.' 

*  No  ?'  Armitage  cried  with  a  look  of  profound  interest. 
'  And  tell  me.  Miss  Boyton,  what  did  you  see  or  hear 
there  ?' 

Isabel  took  a  cruel  revenge  for  his  desire  to  avoid  her. 

'  I  saw  Nea  Blair,'  she  said,  '  who  was  stopping  at  a  house 
in  Oxford  with  Faith  Gascoyne,  the  scallywag's  sister  ;  and 
we  w'ent  out  a  great  deal  together,  and  saw  Mr.  Gascoyno 
and  Mr.  Thistleton,  and  a  great  many  more.  And  no  end 
of  engagements  and  things  have  happened  ;  and  there's  lots 
of  news ;  but  I'm  so  sorry  I'm  busy.    I  must  call  a  hack  !' 

And,  quick  as  thought,  she  hailed  a  hansom,  and  left  tho 
poor  scandalmonger  lifting  his  hat,  alone  on  the  pavement, 
tantalized. 

It  was  a  cruel  revenge,  but  perhaps  ho  deserved  it. 

Armitage  would  have  given  five  pounds  that  moment  to 
know  all  about  these  rumoured  engagements. 

Ila"^  that  fellow  Gascoyne  succeeded  in  bagging  tho 
American  heiress  who  was  so  sweet  upon  him  at  Mentono  ? 
And  had  Thistleton  fallen  a  victim  to  the  seeming  innocenco 
of  Nea  Blair  ?  IIo  rather  suspected  it.  These  innocent 
bread-and-butter  misses  often  know,  at  any  rate,  on  which 
side  their  bread's  buttered.  So,  twenty  minutes  later, 
Armitage  was  expounding  both  apocryphal  engagements  to 
little  Madame  Ceriolo,  whom  he  liappened  to  run  up  against, 
quite  by  accident,  of  course,  near  tho  corner  of  Piccadilly, 
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And  little  Madame  Ceriolo,  smiling  her  most  winning  smile, 
remarked  confidentially  that  it's  often  the  women  of  the 
world,  whom  everybody  suspects,  that  have  after  all  tho 
most  profound  and  disinterested  affections. 

As  she  said  so,  she  looked  most  meaningly  at  Armitage. 
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I  If  you  hap- 
pen to  bo  loafing 
around  anywhere 
about  Bond  Street, 
I  dare  say  you'll 
pick  up  Mr.  Armitage;  he's  there  most  all  the  time — after- 
noons, he  says.  But  if  you  don't,  I  guess  you  can  drop  in 
and  look  at  the  National  Gallery,  or  something  instructive 
and  entertaining,  most  as  well  without  me.* 

Mrs.  Boyton  helped  herself  to  a  third  poached  egg  and 
Bome    more  broiled  ham — she  had  the    usual    suiprisiug 
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appetite  of  the  sallow  American  dyspeptic — as  she  answered 
meekly : 

'  Yes,  indeed,  Izzy.  I've  got  to  mail  my  letters  to  your 
poppa  this  morning,  and  after  lunch  I'll  fix  myself  up  and 
L.t  out  in  the  Park  a  bit. 

Miss  Isabel  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  consulted 
Bradshaw.  The  high  mathematical  training  she  had 
received  at  the  Harrisburg  Lyceum  enabled  her  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  to  arrive  at  the  abstruse  fact  that  a  train  for 
Hillborough  left  Victoria  Station  at  11.5,  and  that  a 
return  train  might  bo  expected  at  3.17  or  at  4.50.  Armed 
with  these  data,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  she 
summoned  a  hansom — it  was  one  of  tho  chief  joys  of 
London  in  Isabel  Boyton's  eyes  to  '  ride  a  hansom '  from 
place  to  place — and  commanded  her  driver  to  take  her 
'  right  away '  to  Victoria. 

Arrived  at  the  station  which  bore  that  regal  and  imperial 
name  (Isabel  did  just  love  these  faint  echoes  of  royalty, 
resonant  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  modern  England), 
she  went  into  the  telegraph-ollicc  and  framed  a  hasty  cable- 
gram, in  the  imperative  mood,  addressed  to  Sylvanus  P. 
Boy  ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — which  last  mysterious  addition 
had  reference,  not  to  Mr.  Boyton's  respected  parental 
relation  towards  herself,  but  to  his  local  habitation  in  die 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  message  itself  was  pithy  and 
to  the  point : 

*  Open  me  a  credit  for  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  at 
once  at  Drexel  and  Morgan's,  Paris. 

*  Isabel  Boyton.' 

*  "  Honour  your  father  and  mother's  "  gone  out  of  date,' 
Mr.  Sylvanus  Boyton  remarked,  in  his  counting-house  at 
Philadelphia,  when  he  received  that  cablegram  four  hours 
earlier  (by  American  time),  '  and  '*  Honour  your  sons'  and 
daughters'  cheques  "  has  come  in  instead  of  it !'  But  ho 
understood  his  duty  in  his  own  generation,  for  all  that,  for 
he  telegraphed  without  delay,  *  Have  advised  Drexel  and 
Morgan,  according  to  wish.     You  seem  to  be  going  it.' 

And  going  it  Miss  Isabel  undoubtedly  was,  in  her  own 
unconventional  American  fashion. 
.    At  Hillborough  Station  she  found  but  a  single  cab  in 
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atlcndivnco.  This  she  hailed  nfc  onco,  and  observed  in  a 
confideiitial  tone  to  tlio  driver,  *  I  want  you  to  drive  nio  to 
Mr.  Solomons',  Auctioneer  and  Estate  A^'cMit  soniewhcro  in 
the  lliph  Street;  but  please,  in  ^oing,  don't  pass  a  placo 
called  IMowdcn's  Conrt,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  and 
don't  f;o  n;  ar  the  Fchool  where  Miss  (Inscoyno  teaches.  I 
doii*t  wa!it  her  to  know  I've  come  to  llillboroui^h.' 

Tlie  driver  smiled  a  curiously  knowiii^];  sn)ile;  and  his 
riglit  eye  was  with  dillicidty  prevented  from  winknij^ ;  but 
he  was  a  discreet  num,  as  is  the  wont  of  cabmen  — those 
involuntary  depositaries  of  so  many  other  folks'  secrets— so 
he  answered  merely,  '  All  ri;^ht,  miss;  1  understand!'  with 
an  air  as  contidential  as  Isabel's  own,  and  drove  her  forth- 
with to  the  diii^y,  stingy  little  stuccoed  housj  in  the  old- 
fashioned  llij^h  Street,  without  further  connnent. 

Mr.  Solomons  was  in  somewhat  low  spirits  that  morninj^. 
Things  generally  had  been  usinj^  him  very  hard.  A  debtor 
ai;ainst  whom  lie  had  obtained  a  judgment  sunnuons  had 
'  sold  dp  '  so  ill  tluit  barely  enough  renuxined,  after  expenses 
paid,  to  coVv  r  the  piineipal  of  Mr.  Solomons'  debt,  let  alono 
the  interest.  (Ireat  Occidental  Shares  which  he  held  for  a 
rise  had  fallen  yesterday  iive-eights  to  three-quarters.  Jlis 
nephew  Lionel,  whom  he  siipplieil  so  liberally,  had  written 
again  to  ask  for  more.  And,  to  crown  all,  sitting  clumsily 
down  himself  with  all  his  weight  of  care,  he  had  broken  an 
olVice  stool  value  three  and  a  pemiy,  which  would  have  to 
be  replaced  by  a  fresh  orticle  from  the  carpenter's.  Tlieso 
accumulated  misfortunes  told  heavily  upon  ]\lr.  Solomons. 
Ho  was  distinctly  out  of  sorls,  and  ho  would  havo  been 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  vent  his  ill-humour,  if  occasion  turned 
up,  upon  some  tilting  object. 

Nevertheless,  when  ho  saw  a  pretty  young  lady  with 
golden  hair — slim,  too  slim  fo.r  Mr.  Solomons'  Oriental 
taste,  but  slill  dititinctly  good-looking,  and  dressed  with  tho 
nameless  inconnnunicable  charm  of  American  plutocracy — 
tiescend  it  his  own  door  and  enter  his  oHico,  doubtless  on 
business-ihoughts  intent,  professional  sjnrit  rose  so  tri- 
umphant in  Mr.  Solomons'  breast  that  he  ailvanced  to  meet 
the  pretty  young  lady,  smiling  a  smile  of  ten  house-and- 
cstate  agent  power  of  persuasion.  Me  saw  in  her,  with  tho 
eye  of  faith,  that  valuable  acquisition  to  tho  professional 
man,  a  new  client.     Tho  new  client  was  probably  come  to 
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inquire  for  a  furuislicd  villa  at  Ilillborough  for  tlic  summer 
season.  ^Fr.  Solomons  had  always  many  such  inquiries  in 
July  and  August. 

The  young  laily,  however,  declined  the  fiuggostion  of 
wanting  a  house.  Slic  was  in  a  Inn'ry,  she  said-  -in  a  very 
gnat  hurry,  n'.i.'^ht  shii  speak  witli  Mr.  Solomons  half  an 
b(nn- — alone — on  strictly  ]U'ivate  business? 

Mr.  Solomens  roto  and  led  the  way  upstairs  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  Sixty  years  of  resolute  bachelorhood  had  made 
liim  wary.  (!ou!d  the  lady's  little  game  by  any  possibility 
be  breach  of  promise?  Jlo  trembled  at  the  idea.  If  only 
T.eo  were  hero  now  to  listen  uncblri'sively  and  act  as 
witness  through  the  medium  of  the  keyhole!  Jlut  to  face 
her  alone,  misup})(>ittd  even  by  the  ollice-boy's  evidence  — 
the  bare  notion  of  such  daimiges  as  the  Court  might  award 
was  really  too  appalling. 

The  young  bvly,  hov.ever,  soon  set  bis  doubts  on  that 
score  at  rest.  Slie  went  stiaight  to  the  point  witli  Trans- 
atlantic directness.  IMr.  l-iolomons  had  certain  bonds, 
notes,  or  acceptam-es  of  Mr.  I'aul  (lascoyne's,  of  ^'lirist 
(!he.rch,  Oxfonl.  How  much  were  they  for?  And  what 
would  Mr.  Solomons  take,  in  a  hunp,  for  them? 

At  this  astounding  proposition,  lired  olT  at  his  bead  point- 
blank,  without  explanation  or  introduction,  without  even  a 
knowlcilgo  of  the  young  lady's  name,  Mr.  Solomons'  breath, 
camo  and  went  painfully,  and  a  curious  conlliet  of  doubt 
and  hope  took  possession  of  h\\  bosom.  Tie  v;as  a  busin'^ss 
man,  and  he  must  know  more  about  this  otVer  before  he 
even  admitted  the  cxistenc(^  of  the  bonds.  ^Vho  knew  but 
that  the  strange  young  lady  wante '  to  rob  and  murder 
him  ! 

So  ]\rr.  Solomons  temporized.  By  long  and  slov;  degrees 
he  drew  out  of  Isabel  the  various  facts  that  die  was  a  rich 
American  ;  that  she  had  met  Paul  Gascoyne  at  iMcntone 
and  Oxford  ;  that  she  wished  to  get  the  bonds  into  her  own 
hands  ;  and  that,  apparently,  sl;e  v.as  well  disposed  towards 
the  ]nirties  of  the  lirst  part  in  ihoGe  valuable  documents. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gathered,  by  various  suggestive  eide- 
liints,  that  the  young  lady  was  not  aware  of  the  precibe 
position  of  Paul's  father,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  very  small  circumstances; 
and,  further,  that  she  had  no  sort  of  authority  from  Paul 
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himself  to  inako  any  olTcr  wlmtsoovor  for  tlio  documcnta  in 
question.  She  was  propared  to  buy  tlioni,  she  said,  for 
their  fair  n>on(>y  valuo  in  prompt  cash,  and  bIio  would 
cnj^a^o  to  cause  the  parties  of  the  lirst  part  no  unnecessary 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  roi)ayment. 

Mr.  Solomons'  heart,  like  the  Homeric  hero's,  was 
divided  two  ways  witliin  him  at  tliis  singular  application. 
I  To  had  never  concealed  from  iiimself,  and  liis  nepliow 
Lionel  had  certaiidy  not  concealed  from  him,  the  painful 
fact  that  these  bonds  were  a  very  ilouhLful  and  proble- 
matical security,  lie  liad  ventunvl  much  on  a  cock-and- 
bull  scheme  a  little  privale  nuire's-neat  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  and  he  had  trembled  for  years  for  his  precious  money. 
And  here,  now,  was  the  very  heiress,  the  dciis  c.v  inacJiiim 
(or  (Jcd,  if  wo  must  speak  by  the  card,  lest  equivocation 
undo  us),  who  was  to  relievo  him  from  all  his  financial 
follies,  and  justify  his  daring,  and  marry  Paid,  and  niako 
repayment  certain.  Nay,  more  than  that,  as  Mr.  Solomons 
read  the  problem,  the  heiress  was  even  prepared  to  pay  up 
beforehand,  in  order  to  relieve  her  future  husband  from  tho 
weight  of  debt,  and  put  him  in  a  better  way,  no  doubt,  for 
building  up  for  himself  a  position  in  life  and  society.  Mr. 
Solomons  held  his  double  chin  between  linger  and  thumb 
as  he  }>ondered  deeply.  A  very  strong  bait,  no  doubt,  this 
offer  of  prompt  cash — a  very  strong  bait  indeed  to  human 
cupidity. 

And  yet  two  other  feelings  rose  powerful  at  once  in  Mr. 
Solomons'  mind — two  strange,  deep  feelings.  Tho  lirst  was 
this :  If  hero  was  tho  heiress  who  indeed  was  ready  to 
marry  Paul,  and  save  him  at  once  from  all  his  struggles  and 
dilViculties,  why  should  ^fr.  Solomons  let  her  discount  him, 
as  it  were,  at  present  value,  and  so  gjt  him  cheap,  when, 
by  holding  on  till  the  end,  and  selling  dear,  ho  would  reap 
the  full  benetit  himself  of  his  long  investment?  What's  tho 
uso  of  embarking  in  a  doubtful  speculation  if  you  don't 
expect  to  get  well  repaid,  cent,  per  cent.,  in  tho  end  for  it? 
How  foolish  to  get  friglitened  with  land  in  sight,  bo  to 
speak,  and  forego  tho  harvest  of  your  own  wise  adventuroua- 
ness  1  Why,  Mr.  Solomons  would  like  to  hold  on,  if  for 
nothing  else,  in  order  to  show  his  nephew  Leo  ho  was 
wrong  after  all,  and  that  Paul  would  book  his  heiress  at 
last,  and  pay  up,  like  a  young  man  of  honour  as  ho  was,  to 
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tlie  uttermost  farthitipf.  Twenty  per  cent,  and  annual 
ri>nowalrt,  with  discouiit  olT  for  the  extra  risk  to  start  witli  - 
and  tc'  the  uttonnost  farthin;;. 

And  tlie  second  feehnj^?  Ah,  that  Mr.  Solomons  hardly 
even  admitted  to  his  own  soul.  Ho  would  have  been 
ashamed,  as  a  business  man,  to  admit  it.  i^ut  it  was  there 
nevertheless,  vaguo  and  undetermined,  a  genuine  sentiment, 
in  some  undercurrent  of  consciousness,  ifad  ho  not  con- 
ceived all  this  scheme  himself,  and  risked  his  solid  cash  on 
tho  chimerical  proposition?  Was  it  not  ho  who  had  put 
I'aul  to  school  and  eollcj^e,  and  thus  acfjuired,  as  it  were,  a 
proprietary  int(!rest  in  him?  Wasn't  Paul's  success  in  life 
Lis  own  business  now?  Had  he  backed  it  so  long,  and 
would  ho  hedge  at  the  last  moment  in  favour  of  a  stranger? 
And  what  stranger?  Whatever  did  ho  know  of  this  queer 
young  lady,  who  had  dropped  down  upon  him  from  the 
clouds,  with  her  brus([ue,  sharp  manners  and  her  eager 
American  promptitude?  Why  sell  Paul's  future  to  hor  or 
to  anyone?  Was  not  Paul  his  by  right  of  investment,  and 
BJiould  not  ho  run  him  on  his  own  account,  to  win  or  to 
lose,  as  tho  chances  of  tho  game  of  life  would  havo  it?  Tho 
gambling  spirit  was  strong  in  Mr.  Solomons,  after  all. 
Having  backed  his  horse,  ho  liked  to  stand  by  hiui  like  a 
thoroughgoing  sportsman.  No  hedging  for  him.  And  a 
certain  sneaking  human  regard  for  Paul  made  him  say  to 
himself,  *  Why  hand  him  over,  bound  body  and  soul,  to  a 
golden-haired  young  lady  from  parts  unknown,  whose 
motives  for  buying  him  of  mo  are,  after  all,  doubtful?' 

So  ho  stared  at  Isabel  hard  as  ho  opened  his  safe  and 
took  out  the  precious  documents  with  trembling  fingers. 
Then  he  said,  '  Tho  total  sum  up  to  date  comes  to  a  trifle 
over  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

'  Only  fifteen  hundred?'  Isabel  cried  with  a  start.  '  And 
ho  makes  all  that  fuss  over  fifteen  hundred  pounds  !  Why, 
say,  INIr.  Solomons,  I'll  give  you  two  thousand,  money 
down,  for  tho  lot,  and  we'll  make  it  a  bargain.' 

Mr.  Solomons  drew  a  deep  breath  and  hesitated.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  odd  pounds  clear  profit — besides  the 
compound  interest  at  twenty  per  cent. — was  more  than  his 
fondest  wish  had  ever  anticipated.  Such  a  young  woman 
as  that,  properly  worked,  would  indeed  be  a  perfect  mine  of 
wealtli  ic"  a  capitalist  to  draw  upon.     lie  looked  at  her 
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long,  and  hU  heart  faltered.  Four  hundred  and  soveiUy 
odd  pounds !  *  Well,  what  do  you  want  them  for?'  he  asked 
at  last,  cautiously. 

*  That's  my  business,  I  gue^s,'  Isabel  answered  witli  sharp 
incisivcnesH.  *  To  burn  'em  if  I  cliooso,  perliaps.  Wiien  I 
buy  things  at  a  store,  I  don't  usually  expect  to  tell  the  dry- 
goodsman  what  I  want  to  do  with  'em.' 

Mr.  Solomons  eyed  her  with  an  inqui  itive  look.  '  Let'a 
bo  plain  and  abovcboard  with  one  another,'  ho  said.  '  l)o 
you  intend  to  marry  liim?' 

'  Oh  my,  no  1'  Isabel  answered  at  onco,  with  a  prompfc 
decision  that  carried  conviction  in  its  very  tone  immediately. 

Mr.  Solomons  Vvas  nonplussed.  '  You  don't  want  to 
inarry  him  1'  he  exclaimed,  taken  aback. 

*  No,  I  ain't  going  to  marry  him,'  Isabel  answered  stoutl}', 
just  altering  the  phrase  into  closer  accordanco  with  the  facts 
of  tho  case,  but  otherwise  nodding  a  bland  acquiescence. 
*  I  ain't  going  to  marry  him,  I  givo  you  my  word,  i\[r.  Solo- 
mons.* 

'Then,  what  do  you  want?*  Mr.  Solomons  a-^.ked,  all 
amazed. 

*  I  want  tho33  papers,'  Isabel  answered  with  persistence. 
^.Ir.  Solomons  rose,  faltered  for  a  second,  replaced  them 

in  their  pigeon-hole  v.ith  a  decided  air,  locked  the  safe,  and 
put  tho  key  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  turned  round  to  Isabel 
with  a  very  gracious  smile,  and  observed  politely  : 

'  Have  a  glass  of  wine,  miss  ?' 

It  was  his  mode  of  indicating  with  graceful  precision  that 
the  question  between  them  was  settled — in  tho  negative. 

Against  the  rock  of  that  decisive  impassive  attitude  the 
energetic  little  American  broke  herself  in  v/ild  foam  of 
entreaties  and  expostulations,  all  in  vain.  She  stormed, 
begged,  prayed,  and  even  condescended  to  burst  into  tears, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  I\[r.  Solomons,  now  his  mind  was 
onco  made  up,  remained  hard  as  adamant.  All  she  could 
obtain  from  Mr.  Solomons  was  the  solemn  promise  that  ho 
would  keep  this  fruitless  negotiation  a  dead  '  ecret  froni 
Paul  and  Faith,  and  would  never  even  mention  tho  fact  of 
her  visit  to  Ilillborough.  Thus  reassured,  the  kind-hearted 
little  Pennyslvanian  dried  her  eyes,  and,  refusing  in  return 
to  make  ^Ir.  Solomons  the  confidant  of  her  name,  descended 
the  stairs  once  more,  v;onde»ing  and  disappointed. 
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'  Shall  I  call  you  a  cab,  misr;  ?'  ^Ir.  Solomons  aaked 
politely  as  ho  went  down  by  lier  side. 

'Thank  you,  I've  ^'otten  one  waitinj^','  Isabel  answered, 
tryin;^  hard  to  look  unconcerned.  *  Will  you  tell  the  man 
to  drive  to  the  best  place  in  tlio  villas,'-)  wlioro  I  can  f,'ub 
something  to  eat?'  For  Americans  wot  not  of  the  existence 
of  towns — to  them  every tliin^,'  that  isn't  a  city  is  a  mere 
village. 

But  when  Mr.  Solomons  saw  the  driver  of  Isabel's  cal),ho 
gave  a  sudden  little  start  of  surprise,  and  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, '  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Gascoyne,  it's  you,  is  it?  Th9 
younpj  lady  wants  to  be  driven  to  the  (J olden  Lion.' 

Isabel  13oyton  drew  back,  herself  surprised  in  her  turn. 
'You  don't  mean  to  say,'  she  cried,  looking  hard  at  tlio 
cabman,  '  this  is  Mr.  Cascoyne's  father?' 

Mr.  Solomons  nodded  a  nod  of  acquiescence.  Isabel 
gazed  at  him  with  a  good  hard  Ktare,  as  one  <*aze3  at  a  ni.w 
wild  beast  in  the  Zoo,  and  then  held  out  her  hand  frankly. 
'  May  I  shake  hands  with  you?'  she  said.  'Thank  you  very 
much.  You  see,  it'll  bo  something  for  me  to  tell  my  friends 
when  I  get  back  homo  to  America  that  I'vo  shaken  handa 
with  an  English  baronet.' 

At  the  Golden  Lion  sho  paused  as  she  paid  him.  *  You'ro 
a  man  of  honour,  I  suppose?'  she  said,  hesitating  slightly. 

And  the  English  baronet  answered  with  truth,  '  I  'op'j:i  I 
are,  miss.' 

'Then  I  trust  you,  ^h\  Gascoyne,  Sir  Emery,  or  what- 
ever else  it  ought  to  be,'  she  went  on  seriously.  'You 
won't  mention  either  to  your  son  or  your  daughter  that  you 
drove  an  American  lady  to-day  to  Mr.  Soloiiions'  oflice.' 

The  English  baronet  touch.ed  liis  hat  respectfully.  '  Not 
if  I  was  to  die  for  it,  iwW.'^,'  lie  answered  with  warmth ;  for 
the  honest  grasp  of  Isabel's  hand  had  touched  some  inner- 
most chord  of  his  nature  till  it  resounded  strangely. 

But  Isabel  went  in  to  gulp  down  her  lunch  witli  a 
regretful  sense  of  utter  failure.  She  hadn't  succeeded  in 
making  things  easier,  as  she  had  hoped,  for  Paul  and  Nea. 

And  the  jjuglish  baronet  and  Mr.  Solomons  kept  their 
troth  like  men.  Paul  and  Eaith  never  knew  Isabel  Boy  ton 
had  visited  liillborough,  and  Mr.  Solomons  himself  never 
learnt  the  name  of  his  mysterious  little  golden  -  haired 
American  visitor. 
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Fellowship ;  and  a  Fellowship  would  allow  him  leisure 
to  look  around  and  to  lay  his  plans  for  slowly  repaying 
Mr.  Solomons.  But  if  he  succeeded  merely  in  attaining 
a  Second  or  Third,  his  prospects  of  a  Fellowship  would  be 
greatly  decreased,  and  with  them  the  probability  of  his 
shaking  off  that  load  of  debt  that  clogged  and  oppressed 
him  in  all  his  schemes  for  the  future. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  necessity  for  taking  pupils 
during  his  undergraduate  years  told  heavily  against  him. 
No  man  can  row  in  two  boats  at  once;  and  the  time  he  had 
used  up  in  reading  with  Thistleton  and  his  other  pupils  had 
been  so  much  subtracted  from  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
devoted  to  his  own  reading.  Still,  he  was  able,  undeniably 
able  ;  and  little  disposed  to  overestimate  his  own  powers  as 
he  was,  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  dim  consciousness  in  his  own 
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60ul  that,  ^'ivcn  even  chances,  ho  was  more  than  a  match  for 
most  of  hii  contemporaries.  lie  had  worked  hard,  mean- 
while, to  make  up  for  lost  time;  and  ho  went  into  the  exam- 
ination cheered  and  sustained  by  the  inspiring  thought  that 
Nea  Blair's  eyes  were  watching  his  success  or  failure  from 
afar  in  Cornwall. 

Day  after  day  ho  worked  and  wrote  in  those  dreary 
schools;  deep  in  Aristotle,  Plato,  Groto,  and  Mommscn. 
Night  after  night  ho  compared  notes  with  his  competitors, 
and  marked  the  strong  or  weak  points  of  tlicir  respective  coni- 
}^ositions.  As  time  went  on  his  spirits  rose  higher.  Ifo 
v»as  sure  he  was  doing  himself  full  justica  in  his  papers. 
Ho  was  sure  what  he  had  to  say  upon  most  of  the  questions 
asked  in  the  schools  was  more  original  and  more  philo- 
sophical than  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours, lie  felt  quite  at  ease  about  his  success  now.  And 
if  only  once  ho  could  get  his  First,  ho  was  pretty  sure  of  a 
Fellowship,  and  of  some  chance  at  lea>t  of  repaying  Mr. 
Solomons. 

At  last  the  examination  was  over,  the  papers  sent  in,  and 
nothing  remained  but  that  long,  weary  delay  while  tha 
examiners  are  glancing  over  the  tops  of  the  answers  r.rid 

?»retcnding  to  estimate  the  relative  places  of  the  candid 9itG>:. 
'aul  waited  and  watched  with  a  yearning  heart.  Kow 
much  hung  for  him  on  the  issue  of  that  dreaded  class-list ! 

On  the  day  when  it  came  out,  nailed  up  according  to 
Oxford  wont  on  the  doors  of  the  schools,  he  stole  into  tho 
quadrangle  half  an  hour  late — he  couldn't  bear  to  be  there 
with  the  first  eager  rusli — and  looked  among  the  G's  in  the 
First  Class  for  the  name  of  Gascoyne. 

It  was  with  a  thrill  of  surprise— only  surprise  at  first — • 
that  he  noticed  the  list  went  straight  from  Gait  to  Groves ; 
there  was  no  Gascoyne  at  all  in  the  place  where  ho  ex- 
pected it.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Surely 
some  mistake;  for  the  names  go  in  each  class  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.  G-a-1,  Gas,  G-r-o.  Had  they  misspelt  it  some- 
how ?'  Then,  all  at  once,  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind 
in  a  horrible  revelation.  The  truth,  or  part  of  it.  His  name 
wasn't  put  in  the  First  Class  at  all !  He  must  have  taken  a 
Second  I 

For  a  moment  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  It  was 
all  too  strange,  all  too  incredible.    He  had  worked  so  hard, 
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be  had  deserved  it  so  well !  But  still  he  must  faC3  tlio 
worst  like  a  man.  He  fixed  his  glance  steadily  on  the 
Second  Class.  Farrington,  Flood,  Galbraith,  Girdlestone. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  once  more.  Was  he  going  mad  on  the 
spot  ?  Or  had  the  examiners  neglected  to  place  him  alto- 
gether ? 

With  a  vague  sinking  feeling  about  his  left  breast,  he 
glanced  down  yet  lower  to  where  the  Third  Class  iilled  up 
its  two  much  longer  columns.  About  half-way  down,  liis 
eye  caught  his  own  name  with  that  miraculous  rapidity 
which  enables  one  always  to  single  out  those  fa,nuliar  words 
on  a  printed  page  from  a  thousand  others.  *  Gascoyne, 
Paulus,  ex  iEde  Christi.'  Yes,  yes,  it  v^'as  too  true.  Tliere 
was  no  denying  it.  A  Third — the  low'est  of  all  classes  in 
Honours — was  all  he  had  got  for  all  his  toil  and, trouble ! 

He  reeled  as  he  stood,  sick — sick  with  disappointment. 

How  had  it  happened  ?  Who  knows  ?  Who  can  say  ? 
It's  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  the  best 
men  always  come  uppermost.  If  a  board  of  Third  Class 
men  in  after-life  were  to  examine  their  examiners,  it  is 
highly  probable  they  might  often  turn  the  tables  on  the 
dons  who  misplaced  them.  Iluviaiuim  est  errare,  and 
examiners  are  human.  They  often  make  blunders,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  and  they  added  one  more  to  that  long  list  of 
Diistakes  when  they  gave  Paul  Gascoyne  a  Third  in  Finals. 

The  fact  is,  Paul  was  original ;  and  Oxford,  like  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus,  hates  originality.  A  decorous  receptivity  is 
what  it  most  prefers.  It  likes  a  human  mind  to  be  modelled 
on  the  phonographic  pattern — prompt  to  take  in  exactly 
what  it  is  told,  and  ready  to  give  it  out  once  more,  precisely 
as  inspired,  whenever  you  turn  the  barrel  on  again  by 
pressing  the  handle.  In  Paul's  essays,  the  examiners 
detected  some  flavour  of  ideas  which  appeared  to  them 
wholly  unfounded  on  any  opinions  set  forth  by  Professor 
Jowett  or  Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  of  Balhol ;  and,  shocked  at 
this  revolt  from  established  usage,  they  relegated  their 
author  to  a  Third  Class,  accordingly. 

But  Paul  for  the  moment  knew  none  of  these  things.  PIo 
was  only  aware  that  a  crushing  blow  had  fallen  upon  him 
unexpectedly ;  and  ho  went  back  inconsolable  to  his  ov;n 
rooms  in  Peckwater,  where  he  sported  his  oak,  rr  big  outer 
door,  flung  himself  passionately  into  his  easy-chair,  and  had 
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his  bad  hour  alone  by  himself  in  unutterable  misery.  Ifc 
v/as  hard  to  have  worked  so  long  and  so  well  for  so  bitter 
a  disappointment.  But  these  things  happen  often,  and  will 
happen  always,  e-s  long  as  men  consent  to  let  themselves  bo 
measured  by  a  foot-rule  measurement  like  so  many  yards  of 
brick  and  mortar.  They  are  the  tribute  wo  pay  to  tho 
examination  Juggernaut.  It  cru3hes  the  best,  and  rolls 
unfelt  over  the  bodies  of  the  hardest. 

Paul  lunched  alone;  he  was  incapable  of  going  into 
Thistleton's  rooms,  as  he  often  did  for  luncheon.  But  at 
two  o'clock  he  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  his  big  oak  door — • 
contrary  to  all  established  rules  of  University  etiquette ; 
for  when  once  a  man  fastens  that  outer  barrier  of  his  minor 
castle,  he  is  supposed  to  be  ill,  or  out  of  town,  or  otherwise 
engaged,  and  inaccessible  for  the  time  being  even  to  hiri 
nearest  and  dearest  intimates.  However,  he  opened  it, 
regardless  of  the  breach,  and  found  Tliistleton  waiting  for 
him  on  tho  landing,  very  red-faced.  The  blond  young 
man  grasped  his  hand  hard  with  a  friendly  pressure. 

*  Gascoyne  !'  he  cried,  bursting,  and  hardly  able  to  gasp 
with  stifled  indignation,  *  this  is  just  atrocious.  It's  wicked ; 
it's  incredible  !  I  know  who  it  was.  Confound  his  impu- 
dence !  It  was  that  beast  Pringle.  Let's  go  round  to 
John's,  and  punch  his  ugly  old  head  for  him  !' 

In  spite  of  his  disappointment,  Paul  smiled  bitterly.  Of 
what  good  would  it  be  to  punch  the  senior  examiner's  head, 
now  that  irrevocable  class-list  had  once  been  issued  ? 

'  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  Thistleton,'  he  said ;  '  it  w^as 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear  in  company.  It  wasn't  for 
myself,  you  know,  but  for — for  tho  heavy  claims  that  weigh 
upon  me.  However,  since  you've  come  and  broken  m.y  oak, 
let's  go  down  the  river  to  Sandford  Lasher  in  a  tub-pair 
and  work  it  off.  There's  nothing  like  muscular  effort  to 
carry  away  these  things.  If  I  don't  work,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  sit  down  and  cry  like  a  girl.  What  I  feel  most  is  — 
the  gross  injustice  of  it.' 

And  gross  injustice  is  quite  inevitable  as  long  as  men 
think  a  set  of  meritorious  and  hard-working  schoolmasters 
can  be  trusted  to  place  in  strict  order  of  merit  the  pick  and 
ilower  of  intelligent  young  Englishmen.  Tho  vile  examina- 
tion system  has  in  it  nothing  viler  than  this  all  but  certain 
chance  of  crushing  at  the  outset  by  want  of  success  in  a 
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fcoli&h  race,  the  cleverest,  most  vivid,  and  most  original 
geniusci^. 

They  went  down  the  river,  Thistlcton  still  protesting  his 
profound  intention  of  punching  Pringle's  head,  and  as  they 
rowed  and  rowed  Paul  gradually  worked  off  the  worst  of  his 
emotion.  Then  ho  came  back,  and  dined  alone,  to  try  and 
accommodate  himself  to  his  new  position.  All  his  plans  in 
life  had  hitherto  been  based  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that 
he  would  take  a  First — an  assumption  in  which  he  had  been 
duly  backed  by  all  who  knew  him — and  now  that  he  found 
himself  stranded  on  the  bank  with  a  Third  instead,  he  had 
to  begin  and  reconsider  his  prospects  in  the  world,  under 
the  terrible  weight  of  this  sudden  disillusionment.  A 
Fellowship  would  now,  no  doubt,  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility ;  he  must  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  opening — 
if  any. 

But  the  more  he  thought,  the  less  he  saw  his  way  clear 
before  him.  And,  in  effect,  what  can  a  young  man  of 
promise,  but  without  capital,  and  backed  only  by  a  Third  in 
Greats,  find  to  turn  his  hand  to  in  these  latter  days  in  this 
jammed  and  overstocked  realm  of  England  ?  Of  what 
practical  use  to  him  now  was  this  costly  education,  for 
which  he  had  mortgaged  his  whole  future  for  years  in 
advance  to  Mr.  Solomons  ?  The  Bar  could  only  be  entered 
after  a  long  and  expensive  apprenticeship,  and  even  then  ho 
would  in  all  probability  do  nothing  but  swell  the  noble  ranks 
of  briefless  barristers.  Medicine  required  an  equally  costly 
and  tedious  novitiate.  From  the  Church  he  w^as  cut  off  by 
want  of  sufficient  faith  or  natural  vocation.  No  man  can 
become  a  solicitor  off  hand,  any  more  than  he  can  become  a 
banker,  a  brewer,  or  a  landed  proprietor.  Paul  ran  over  all 
conceivable  professions  rapidly  in  his  mind,  and  saw  none 
open  before  him  save  that  solitary  refuge  of  the  destitute  — 
to  become  a  schoolmaster ;  and  even  that,  with  a  Third  in 
Greats  for  his  sole  recommendation,  would  certainly  be  by 
no  means  either  easy  or  remunerative. 

And  then  Mr.  Sclomons!  What  would  Mr.  Solomons 
say  to  such  a  move  ?  He  would  never  allow  his  proUgd  to 
take  to  schoolmastering.  Mr.  Solomons*  ideals  for  him 
were  all  so  different.  He  always  figured  to  himself  Paul 
taking  his  proper  place  in  society  as  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy, 
and  there  captivating  and  capturing  that  supposititioua 
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heiress  by  the  charms  of  hia  person  and  the  grac3g  of  hi^ 
high-born  aristocratic  manners.  But  to  become  a  school- 
master 1  In  Mr.  Solomons'  eyes  that  would  be  simply  to 
chuck  away  the  one  chance  of  success.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  see  Paul  living  in  good  chambers  in  London,  and 
moving  about  among  the  great  world,  where  his  prospective 
title  would  mean  in  the  end  money  or  money's  worth  for 
him.  If  the  heir  of  all  the  Gascoynes  had  to  descend  to  the 
drudgery  of  mere  schoolmastcring,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  explanation  with  Mr.  Solomons ;  and  then — and 
then  his  father's  dream  must  vanish  for  ever. 

How  could  he  ever  have  been  foolish  enough  in  such 
circumstances  to  speak  to  Nea?  His  heart  misgave  him 
that  he  had  been  so  unkind  and  so  cruel.  He  would  have 
bartered  his  eyes  now  if  only  he  could  undo  the  past.  And 
even  as  he  thought  so,  he  unfastened  his  desk  and,  so  weak 
is  man,  sat  down  to  write  a  passionate  appeal  for  advice  and 
sympathy  and  aid  from  Nea. 

He  could  never  marry  her.  But  she  would  always  bo 
his.     And  it  calmed  his  soul  somehow  to  write  to  Nea. 

As  he  wrote,  a  knock  came  at  the  sported  oak — the  sharp 
double  rap  that  announces  a  telegram.  He  opened  tho 
door  and  took  it  from  the  bearer. 

*To  Paul  Gascoyne,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

*Mrs.  Douglas  has  telegraphed  me  result  of  class-list. 
Your  disappointment  is  my  disappointment.  I  feel  it  deeply, 
but  send  you  all  sympathy.  You  must  take  to  literature 
now. 

•Nea.* 

He  flung  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair  once  more,  and 
kissed  the  flimsy  bit  of  cheap  paper  fervently.  Then,  Nea 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  beforehand  with  Mrs. 
Douglas  for  a  telegram.  Nea  had  been  puzzling  her  head 
about  the  self-same  problems.  Nea  had  felt  for  him  in  his 
day  of  humiliation.  He  would  work  away  yet,  and  clear 
himself  for  Nea.  Mr.  Solomons  should  still  be  paid  off 
somehow.     And  sooner  or  later  he  must  marry  Nea. 

Till  that  night  he  had  never  even  dared  to  think  it.  But 
just  then,  in  his  deepest  hour  of  despair,  that  bold  thought 
came  home  to  him  as  a  fresh  spur  to  effort.     Impossibly, 
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incredible,  unattainable  as  it  seemed,  he  would  pay  off  all, 
and  marry  Nea. 

The  resolve  alone  was  worth  something. 

Mechanically  he  rose  and  went  to  his  desk  onco  more. 
This  time  he  pulled  out  a  clean  sheet  of  foolscap.  The  need 
for  an  outlet  was  strong  upon  him  now.  He  took  up  his 
pen,  and  almost  without  thinking  sat  down  and  wrote 
furiously  and  rapidly.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  rowed  that 
afternoon  to  Sandford  Lasher,  in  the  wild  desire  to  work  off 
his  excitement  and  depression  in  some  engrossing  occupa- 
tion. He  wrote  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  and 
when  he  had  finished  some  seven  or  eight  closely-written 
fooh]cap  sheets,  he  spent  another  long  time  in  correcting 
and  repolishing  them:  At  last  he  got  up  and  strolled  off  to 
bed.  He  had  followed  Nea's  advice,  red-hot  at  the  moment, 
He  had  written  for  dear  life.  All  other  means  failing,  ho 
had  taken  to  literature. 

And  that  is  about  the  way  wo  all  of  us  who  live  by  the 
evil  trade  first  took  to  ifc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

COMPENSATION. 

S  it  happened,  that  most  terrible  disappoint- 
ment in  all  his  life  was  probably  the  luckiest 
thing  on  earth  that  could  possibly  have 
befallen  Paul  Gascoyne.  Had  he  taken  a 
First,  and  then  gained  a  "Fellowship,  he 
would  doubtless  have  remained  up  at  Ox- 
ford for  many  years  to  come,  plodding  and  coaching,  lead- 
ing a  necessarily  expensive  and  useless  life,  and  paying 
off'  Mr.  Solomons  but  very  slowly  by  long-deferred  in- 
stalments out  of  his  scanty  savings.  As  it  was,  however, 
being  thus  cast  adrift  on  the  world  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, he  was  compelled  more  frankly  to  face  life  for 
himself,  and  to  find  some  immediate  paying  work,  which 
would  enable  him  to  live  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  best  he 
might,  over  the  next  six  months  or  so.  And  that  prompt 
necessity  for  earning  his  salt  proved,  in  fact,  his  real  salva- 
tion.   Not,  of  course,  that  he  gave  up  at  once  the  idea  of  a 
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Fellowship.  He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  let  even  a  Tliird 
in  Greats  deter  him  from  having  a  final  fling  at  the  hope- 
lessly unattainable.  A  week  later  he  went  in  for  the  very 
first  vacancy  that  turned  up,  and  missed  it  nobly,  being 
beaten  by  a  thick-headed  Balliol  Scot,  who  knew  by  heart 
every  opinion  of  every  recognised  authority  on  everything 
eaithly,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  Benjamin  Jowott.  So  having  thus  finally  buried  his 
only  chance  of  University  preferment  before  October  term, 
Paul  set  to  work  with  a  brave  heart  to  look  about  him  man- 
fully for  some  means  of  livelihood  that  might  tide  him  over 
the  summer  vacation. 

His  first  idea — the  stereotyped  first  idea  of  every  unem- 
ployed young  Oxford  man — was  of  course  to  get  pupils. 
But  iDupils  for  the  Long  don't  grovr  on  every  bush ;  and 
here  again  that  strange  divhiitythat  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  how  we  may,  proved  kindly  favourable  to  him. 
Not  a  single  aspirant  answered  his  intimation,  duly  hung 
among  a  dozen  or  so  equally  attractive  announcements  on 
the  notice-board  of  the  Union,  that  *  Mr.  Paul  Gascoyne,  of 
Ciirist  Church,  would  be  glad  to  read  with  pupils  for  Mods 
during  the  Long  Vacation.'  Thus  thrown  upon  his  beam- 
ends  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  Paul  was  fairly  compelled 
to  follow  Nea's  advice  and  '  take  to  literature.' 

But  '  taking  to  literature  *  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds  to 
those  who  have  never  tried  it.  Everybody  can  write  nowa- 
days, thanks  to  the  Board  Schools,  and  brave  the  supreme 
difficulty  of  the  literary  profession.  An  open  trade — a  trade 
which  needs  no  special  apprenticeship— is  always  over- 
stocked. Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors :  all  the 
markets  overflow.  And  so  Paul  hardly  dared  to  hope  even 
for  the  modest  success  which  may  keep  a  bachelor  in  bread- 
and-butter.  Bread- and  butter  is  much,  indeed,  to  expect 
from  one's  brains  in  these  latter  days,  when  dry  bread  is 
the  lot  of  most  literary  aspirants.  Little  as  he  knew  of  the 
perils  of  the  way,  Paul  trembled  to  think  what  fate  might 
have  in  store  for  him. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  very  night  of  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment over  the  Oxford  class-list,  he  had  sat  down  and  written 
olf  that  hasty  article — a  mero  playful  sketch  of  a  certain 
phase  of  English  life  as  he  ^^ell  knew  it,  for  he  was  not 


without  his  sense  of  humour ;  and 
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leisure  tho  succeeding  morning  he  saw  that,  though  not 
quite  so  good  as  ho  thought  it  the  night  before,  in  his 
feverish  earnestness,  it  was  still  by  no  means  wanting  in 
point  and  brilliancy.  So,  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  ho 
enclosed  it  in  an  envelopej  and  sent  it  off,  with  a  brief  letter 
commendatory,  to  the  dreaded  editor  of  the  Monday  licmcvL- 
hrancer.  And  then,  having  fired  his  bolt  in  the  dark,  ho 
straightway  tried  to  forget  all  about  it,  for  fear  of  its  entaiU 
ing  on  him  still  further  disappointment. 

For  a  week  or  ten  days  he  waited  in  vain,  during  which 
time  he  occupied  all  his  spare  moments  in  trying  his 
'prentice  hand  at  yet  other  articles.  For,  indeed,  Paul 
hardly  understood  himself  as  yet  how  strait  is  tho  gate  and 
how  narrow  is  the  way  by  which  men  enter  into  even  that 
outer  vestibule  of  journalism.  He  little  knew  how  many 
proffered  articles  are  in  most  cases  *  declined  with  thanks  * 
before  the  most  modest  little  effusion  stands  a  stray  chance 
of  acceptance  from  the  journalistic  magnates.  Most  young 
men  think  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  *  write  for  the  papers.' 
It  is  only  when  they  come  to  see  the  short  shrift  their  own 
best  efforts  obtain  from  professional  critics  that  they  begin 
to  understand  how  coy  and  shy  and  hard  to  woo  is  the  un- 
certain modern  Muse  who  presides  unseen  over  the  daily 
printing-press.  But  of  all  this  Paul  was  still  by  rare  good- 
luck  most  innocently  ignorant.  Had  he  known  it  all,  brave 
and  sturdy  as  he  was,  he  might  have  fallen  down  and  fainted 
perchance  on  the  threshold. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  however,  to  his  deep  delight,  a 
letter  came  back  from  that  inexorable  editor — a  cautious 
letter,  neither  accepting  nor  rejecting  Paul's  proffered  paper, 
but  saying  in  guarded,  roundabout  language  that  if  Mr. 
Gascoyne  happened  to  be  in  town  any  time  next  week  the 
editor  could  spare  him  just  twenty  minutes'  private  conversa- 
tion. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  Paul  was  in  town  early  next 
week,  and  the  inexorable  editor,  sitting  with  watch  open 
before  him  to  keep  jealous  guard  lest  Paul  might  exceed  the 
stipulated  twenty  minutes,  expounded  to  him  with  crude 
editorial  frankness  his  views  about  his  new  contributor's 
place  in  journalism. 

*  Have  you  ever  written  before  ?'  the  editor  asked  him 
sharply,  j'et  with  the  familiar  wearied  journalistic  air  (as  of 
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a  man  who  has  sat  up  all  night  at  a  leader),  pouncing  down 
upon  him  like  a  hawk  upon  a  lark,  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows. 

Paul  admitted  with  some  awe,  and  no  little  difTidence, 
that  this  was  his  first  peccadillo  in  that  particular  direction 
—the  one  error  of  an  otherwise  blameless  existence. 

'  Of  course,'  the  editor  answered,  turning  over  his  poor 
foolscap  with  a  half-contemptuous  hand,  '  I  saw  that  at  a 
glance.  I  read  it  in  the  style  or  want  of  style.  I  didn't 
need  to  be  told  so.  I  only  asked  by  force  of  habit  for 
further  confirmation.  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Gascoyne, 
there's  no  use  disguising  the  fact.  You  can't  ifrZ/c — no,  you 
can't  xcritc — you  can't  write  worth  a  kick,  or  anything  like 
it !'  and  he  snapped  down  his  mouth  with  a  vicious  snap  as 
one  snaps  a  rat-tiap  demonstratively  between  one's  thumb 
and  finger. 

•  No  ?'  Paul  said  in  an  interrogative  voice  and  somewhat 
crestfallen,  much  wondering  why,  in  that  case,  the  busy 
editor,  who  measured  his  minutes  strictly  by  the  watch,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  for  him  all  the  way  up  from  Oxford. 

'  No,  indeed  you  can't,'  the  editor  answered,  argumenta- 
tive, like  one  who  expects  to  be  contradicted,  but  won't 
brook  contradiction.  •  Just  look  here  at  this  now,  and  at 
this,  and  this,'  and  as  he  spoke  the  great  man  rapidly  scored 
with  his  pencil  cue  or  two  of  the  most  juvenile  faults  of 
style  in  Paul's  neatly-written  but  undeniably  amateurish 
little  essay. 

Paul  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself,  as  the  editor  scored 
them,  that  these  particular  constructions  were  undoubtedly 
weak.  They  smelt  of  youth  and  of  inexperience,  and  he 
trembled  for  himself  as  the  editor  ^  :  h  on  with  merciless 
quill  to  correct  and  alter  them  into  r^  jgh  accordance  with 
the  llememhranccr's  own  exalted  literary  standard.  Through 
the  whole  eight  pages  or  so  the  editor  ran  lightly  with 
practised  pen — enlarging  here,  contracting  there,  brightening 
yonder — exactly  as  Paul  had  seen  the  tutors  at  Christ 
Church  amend  the  false  concords  or  doubtful  quantities  in  a 
passman's  faulty  Latin  verses.  The  rapidity  and  certainty 
of  the  editor's  touch,  indeed,  was  something  surprising. 
Paul  saw  for  himself,  as  the  ruthless  censor  proceeded  in 
the  task,  that  his  workmanship  was  really  very  bad.  Ht 
felt  instinctively  how  crude  and  youthful  were  his  own  vaia 
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attempts  at  tho  puiveyanco  of  litorature.  At  tlio  cinl, 
when  the  editor  had  disfigured  his  whole  beautiful,  neatly- 
written  article  with  illegible  scratches,  cabalistic  signs,  and 
frequent  alterations,  tlio  poor  young  man  looked  down  at  it 
witii  a  sigh  and  half  murmured  below  his  breath : 
'  Then,  of  course,  you  don't  intend  to  print  it  ?' 
The  editor,  for  all  reply,  sounded  a  sn^all  gong  by  his 
side  and  waited.  In  answer  to  tho  suunnons,  a  boy,  some- 
what tho  worse  for  lamp-black,  entered  the  august  presence 
and  stood  attentive  for  orders.  The  editor  handed  him  the 
much-altered  pages  with  a  lordly  wave.  '  Press  1'  he  said 
laconically  and  brushed  him  aside.  Tho  boy  nodded,  and 
disappeared  as  in  a  pantomime. 

Then  the  editor  glanced  at  his  watch  once  more.  He  ran 
his  lingers  once  or  twice  through  his  hair  with  a  preoccupied 
air  and  stared  straight  in  front  of  him.  Vox  a  minute  he 
hummed  and  mused  as  if  alone.  After  that  he  woke  up 
suddenly  and  answered  with  a  start :  *  Yes  I  do,  though  ;  I 
mean  to  print  it — as  amended.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  have 
to  come  out,  of  course  ;  but  I  mean  to  print  it.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  Paul  cried,  overpowered. 

'  And  ril  tell  you  why,'  the  editor  went  on,  never  heeding 
his  thanks — to  editors  all  that  is  mere  contributors'  business. 
*  It  isn't  ivritten  a  bit;  oh  dear  no,  not  written;  but  it's  real 
— it  has  stuff  in  it.' 

*  I'm  so  glad  you  think  so,'  Paul  exclaimed,  brightening. 

The  editor  cut  hir^  Dhort  with  a  rapid  wave  of  his  im- 
perious pen.  Editors  have  no  time  to  let  themselves  be 
thanked  or  talked  to.  *  You  have  something  to  vmte  about,' 
he  said,  'something  now  and  fresh.  In  one  word,  "  Vous 
connaissez  votre  monde,"  and  that's  just  what's  wanted 
nowadays  in  journalism.  We  require  specialitids.  A  man 
who  knows  all  about  the  Chicago  pork  trade's  a  more  use- 
ful man  to  us  by  a  hundred  guineas  than  a  fellow  who  can 
write  well  in  limpid  English  on  any  blessed  subject  under 
heaven  you  may  set  him.  "  Nullum  tetigit  quod  non  orna- 
vit  " — Dean  Swift  and  the  broomstick — all  moonshine  now- 
adays !  Crispness  and  originality  are  mere  drugs  in  the 
market.  What  we  want  is  the  men  who  have  the  actual 
stuff  in  them.  Now,  yo2L  have  the  stuff  in  you.  You  know 
your  world.  This  article  shows  you  thoroughly  understand 
the  manners  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  x^ctitc  bourgeoisie,' 
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*  I  belong  to  them,  in  fact,'  Paul  put  in,  interrupting 
him. 

The  editor  received  the  unnecessary  information  with 
polite  indilTcrcnce.  For  his  part,  it  mattered  nothing  on 
earth  to  him  whether  his  contributor  were  a  duke  or  a 
Tilanchu  Tartar.  What  mattered  was  tlio  fact  that  he  had 
Bomething  to  comnmnicate.  lie  nodded,  yawned,  and 
continued  listlessly.  '  Quito  so,'  he  said.  *  You  understand 
the  class.  Our  readers  belong  to  a  dilTcront  order.  They're 
mostly  gentlefolks.  You  Fceni  from  your  article  to  bo  a 
greengrocer's  assistant.  Therefore  you've  got  something 
fresh  to  tell  them.  This  is  an  age  when  society's  consumed 
with  a  burning  desire  to  understand  its  own  component 
elements.  Half  the  world  wants  to  know,  for  the  fi'-st 
time  in  its  life,  how  the  other  half  lives,  just  to  spite  the 
proverb.  The  desire's  incomprehensible,  but  still  it  exists  ; 
and  the  journalist  thrives  by  virtue  of  recognising  all 
actualities.  If  you  refuse  to  recognise  the  actual — like  the 
Planet  and  the  Maiutinal  Herald,  for  example — you  go  to 
the  wall  as  sure  as  fate.  Mr. — ali'm — where's  your  card? 
■ — ah,  yes — Gascoyne,  we  shall  want  a  series  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  these  articles.' 

Paul  hardly  knew  how  to  express  his  thanks.  The  editor 
cut  him  short  with  a  weary  wave.  '  And  mind,'  he  said, 
drawling,  *  no  quotations  from  Juvenal.  You're  an  Oxford 
man,  I  see.  Young  man,  if  you  w^ould  prosper,  avoid  your 
Juvenal.  University  men  always  go  wrong  on  that.  They 
can't  keep  Juvenal  out  of  modern  life  and  newspaper 
leaders.  You've  no  less  than  three  tags  from  the  Thiud 
Satire,  I  observe,  in  this  one  short  article.  Three  tags 
from  the  classics  at  a  single  go  would  damn  the  best  middle 
that  ever  was  penned.  Steer  clear  of  them  in  future  and 
try  to  be  actual.  Your  articles  '11  want  a  great  deal  of 
hacking  and  hewing,  of  course ;  I  shall  have  to  prune  them, 
but,  still,  you've  the  stuff  in  you.'  He  glanced  at  his  watch 
uneasily  once  more.  '  The  lirst  next  Wednesday,'  he  w^ent 
on,  with  a  significant  look  towards  the  door.  *  I'm  very 
busy  just  at  present.'  His  hand  was  fumbling  nervously 
among  his  papers  now.  He  rang  the  little  gong  a  second 
time.  *  Proof  of  the  "  Folly  of  the  Government," '  he  re- 
nmrked  to  the  boy.  '  Good-morning,  Mr.  —  Gascoyno. 
Please  don't  forget.    Not  later  than  Wednesday.' 
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'  Please  don't  forget !'  As  if  it  was  likely,  or  a^  if  he 
Buftered  from  such  a  plethora  of  work  that  he  would  fail  to 
supply  it !  Why,  the  very  chance  of  such  an  engagement 
as  that  made  him  wild  with  excitement.  And  Paul  Gas- 
coyne  went  down  the  wooden  steps  that  afternoon  a  happy 
man,  and  a  real  live  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Monday 
Jicvicnibraiiccr, 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


AN    IN";i{0DUCTI0N. 


EMO  repente  fit  turpissimus ' :  and  nobodv 
becomes  by  design  a  journalist.  Men  drift 
into  the  evil  trade  as  they  drift  into  drink, 
crime,  or  politics— by  force  of  circum- 
stances. They  take  it  up  first  because 
they've  nothing  else  ready  to  hand  to  do, 
and  they  go  on  with  it  because  they  see  no  possible  way  of 
getting  out  of  it.  Paul  Gascoyne,  however,  by  way  of  the 
exception  to  every  rule,  having  thus  unexpectedly  drifted 
into  the  first  head- waters  of  a  journalistic  career,  began 
seriously  to  contemplate  making  his  work  in  life  of  it.  In 
this  design  ho  was  further  encouraged  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Mr.  Solomons,  who  would  have  energetically 
protested  against  anything  so  vulgar  as  schoolmastering,  as 
being  likely  to  interfere  with  his  plans  for  Paul's  brilliant 
future,  but  who  considered  an  occasional  excursion  into  the 
domain  of  literature  as  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  even  of  one  who  was  destined  to  become,  in  course 
of  time,  a  real  live  baronet.  Nay  ;  Mr.  Solomons  went  so 
far  in  his  commendation  of  the  craft  as  to  dwell  with 
peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  on  the  career  of  a  certain  noble 
lord  who  was  not  ashamed  in  his  day  to  take  his  three 
guineas  a  column  from  a  distinguished  weekly,  and  who 
afterwards,  by  the  unexpected  demise  of  an  elder  brother, 
rose  to  the  actual  dignity  of  a  British  marquisate.  These 
things  being  so,  Mr.  Solomons  opined  that  Paul,  though 
born  to  shine  in  courts,  might  blamelessly  contribute  to  the 
Monday  Bememhrancer^  and  might  pocket  his  more  modest 
guinea  without  compunction  in  such  excellent  company. 
For  what  company  can  be  better  than  that  of  the  Lords  of 
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the  Council,  endued,  as  wo  all  well  know  them  to  bo,  \vit!i 
grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding^? 

^Eorcovor,  Mr.  Solomons  had  other  ideas  of  his  own  for 
Paul  ill  his  head.  It  would  be  so  well  for  Leo  to  improve 
his  acquaintance  with  the  future  bearer  of  the  Gascoyno 
title ;  and  it  would  bs  so  well  for  Paul  to  keep  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Solomons  by  thus  associating 
from  time  to  time  with  Mr.  Lionel.  Tor  this  double- 
barrelled  purpose  lSh\  Solomons  suggested  that  Paul  should 
take  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  Lionel,  and  that  tliey 
should  to  some  extent  share  expenses  together,  so  far  as 
breakfast,  hghts,  and  firing  were  concerned.  From  whicii 
acute  suggestion  Mr.  Solomons  expected  a  double  advantage 
— as  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  proverbially  phrased 
it,  he  would  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  On  the  one 
hand,  Paul  and  Lionel  would  naturally  be  thrown  much 
into  one  another's  society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Lionel's 
living  expenses  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  Paul's 
co-operation. 

To  Paul  himself  the  arrangement  was  a  trifle  less  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Lionel  Solomons  was  hardly  the  sort  of 
person  he  would  have  spontaneously  chosen  as  the  friend 
and  companion  of  his  enforced  solitude.  Paul's  tastes  and 
ideas  had  undergone  a  considerable  modification  at  Oxford, 
and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  distinctions  of  tone  which 
marked  off  Mr.  Lionel  from  the  type  of  men  with  whom  ho 
had  now  long  been  accustomed  to  associate.  But  still,  he 
never  dreamt  of  opposing  himself  in  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Solomons'  wishes.  The  habit  of  acquiescence  in  all  Mr. 
Solomons'  plans  for  his  future  had  been  so  impressed  upon 
his  mind  by  constant  use  that  he  could  hardly  throw  it  off 
in  a  month  or  two ;  and  he  went  uncomplainingly,  if  not 
quite  cheerfully,  to  share  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Lionel's 
rooms  in  a  small  back  street  off  a  Pimlico  highway. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  Paul  was  busy  enough,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  himself  an  entry  into  the  world  of  journalism. 
And  by  great  good  luck  his  preliminary  efforts  were  un- 
expectedly, and  it  must  be  confessed  unwontcdly,  success- 
ful. As  a  rule,  it  is  only  by  long  and  strenuous  pushing 
that  even  good  workmen  succeed  in  making  their  way  into 
that  most  crowded  and  difficult  of  all  trades  or  professions. 
But  there  is  luck  in  everything,  even  in  journalism ;  and 
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Paul  herein  was  exceptionally  lucky.  Mrs.  Douglas,  feeling 
herself  almost  personally  responsible  for  his  mishap  in 
Greats — for  if  only  she  had  nobbled  the  examiners  in  time, 
might  she  not  have  managed  to  secure  for  him  at  least  a 
decent  Second  ? — endeavoured  to  make  up  for  her  remiss- 
ness on  that  important  occasion  by  using  all  her  best  back- 
stairs wiles  and  blandishineuts  on  the  persons  of  all  the 
editors  and  lealer-writers  of  her  wide  acquaintance.  Now, 
the  London  press,  as  is  well  beknown  to  those  curious  in 
such  matters,  is  almost  entirely  manned  and  run  by  Oxford 
graduates.  Among  those  magnates  of  the  journalistic  world 
Mrs.  Douglas  possessed  no  small  feminine  influence ;  her 
dearest  friend  was  married  to  the  staff  of  the  Times,  and 
two  of  her  second  cousins  wore  respectively  engaged  to  the 
French  politics  of  the  Planet  and  the  art-criticism  of  its 
Hebdomadal  Correspondent.  By  dexterously  employing  her 
persuasive  powers  on  these  potent  ladies,  Mrs.  Douglas 
managed  to  secure  for  Paul's  maiden  efforts  the  difQculb 
favour  of  editorial  consideration.  The  rest  Paul  worked  on 
his  own  account.  For  although,  as  his  first  editor  had 
justly  remarked,  he  couldn't  write  worth  a  kick  when  ho 
began  his  experiments,  he  sat  down  so  resolutely  to  conquer 
the  intricacies  of  English  style,  that  before  three  weeks 
were  fairly  over  his  manuscript  made  as  decent  copy  as 
that  of  many  journalists  to  the  manner  born,  with  less 
brains  and  perception  than  the  young  Oxford  postulant. 

It  was  during  these  first  weeks  of  toilsome  apprenticeship 
that  an  event  happened  of  great  importance  to  Paul's  future 
history,  though  at  the  moment  he  himself  saw  in  it  nothing 
more  than  the  most  casual  incident  of  everyday  existence. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Lionel  returned  home  early 
from  the  City,  on  fashionable  promenade  intent,  and  pro- 
posed to  Paul  to  accompany  him  to  the  Park,  to  take  tho 
air  and  inspect  tho  marriageable  young  ladies  of  this  isle  of 
Britain  there  on  view  to  all  and  sundry.  *  Let's  have  a 
squint  at  the  girls,'  indeed,  was  Mr.  Lionel's  own  precise 
and  classical  suggestion  for  their  afternoon's  entertainment. 

For  a  moment  Paul  demurred.  *  I  want  to  get  this  article 
finished,'  he  said,  looking  up  from  his  paper  with  a  rather 
wearied  air.  '  I'm  trying  one  on  spec  for  the  Montlihj 
Intelligencer.' 

*  Eot !'  Mr.  Lionel  ejaculated  with  profound   emphasis. 
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*  You're  working  too  hard,  Gascoyne  ;  that's  just  what's  the 
matter  with  you.  Wo  don't  work  like  that  in  the  City,  I 
can  tell  you.  You're  muddling  your  brains  with  too  much 
writing.  Much  better  come  out  for  a  walk  with  me  this 
afternoon,  and  do  the  Park.  You  can't  expect  to  hook  an 
heiress,  you  know,  if  you  don't  let  the  licirosscs  see  you  put 
yourself  in  evidence.  Besides,  your  article  '11  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  freshening  up.  You're  getting  dull  for 
want  of  change.  Come  along  with  mo  to  the  Eow,  and 
you'll  see  what'll  stir  up  your  Pegasus  to  a  trot,  I'll  bet 
you  fourpence.'  Even  in  metaphor,  fourpence  was  Mr. 
Lionel's  extreme  extravagance  in  the  matter  of 
money  needlessly. 

Paul  sighed  a  faint  sigh.  IIo  had  never  yet  dared  to 
confide  to  Mr.  Lionel  the  painful  announcement  that  he  wag 
no  longer  intent  on  the  prospective  pursuit  of  the  British 
heiress,  but  he  admitted  to  himself  the  justice  of  the  other 
plea  that  he  needed  change ;  for,  indeed,  of  late  he  had 
been  sticking  a  great  deal  too  close  to  tho  literature  of  hia 
country.  So,  alter  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rose  from  his 
desk,  and,  putting  off  his  working  coat,  endued  himself  in 
his  best  editor-visiting  clothes  for  tho  afternoon's  stroll,  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  street  with  Mr.  Lionel. 

As  they  went  towards  the  Park,  IMr.  Lionel  regaled  his 
fellow-lodger  with  various  amusing  anecdotes  of  islw  Solo- 
mons' cuteuGss,  and  of  the  care  with  which  he  audited  liis 
nephew's  accounts,  paying  special  attention  to  the  it^^m  of 
sundries  in  the  expenditure  column.  At  these  anecdotes 
Paul  was  somewhat  surprised,  for  Mr.  Solomons  had  always 
seemed  to  him  lavish  in  only  one  respect :  and  that  was  on 
Mr.  Lionel's  personal  expenses.  He  had  fancied,  indeed— 
and  he  still  continued  to  fancy — that  Mr.  Solomons  spoilt 
his  nephew.  That  was  no'j  Mr.  Lionel's  ovm  opinion,  how- 
ever. He  descanted  much  upon  his  uncle's  '  closeness,'  and 
upon  his  want  of  sympathy  with  a  fellow's  natural  wish  to 
'  see  life.' 

'  Never  mind,  though,'  Mr.  Lionel  remarked  at  last,  with 
a  significant  gc-iture  of  his  protruding  lips.  '  The  two  old 
men'il  drop  off  before  long ;  and  then,  Gascoyne,  you  and  I 


will  have  our  innings.' 
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and, 


at  the  heartless  levity  of  the  phrase, 
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indeed,  the  whole  point  of  view  was  one  entirely  foreign 
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'  I  don't  feel  like  that  myself,'  he  said,  drawing 
little  disgusted.     *  I  hope  my  father  will  live  for 

sure  Mr.  Solomons  has  always 


to  him. 

back,  a 

many  years  yet.    And  I'm 

been  very  good  to  you.* 

Mr.  Lionel's  face  broke  into  a  genial  smile.  'Come, 
come,'  he  said  frankly,  'none  of  that  humbug,  you  know. 
We're  alone,  and  I  ain't  going  to  peach  on  you  to  the 
worthy  governor.  *  Don't  go  trying  to  talk  any  nonsense  to 
me,  for  it  don't  go  down.  You  iiinst  want  to  succeed  to 
your  title,  naturally.' 

Paul  hardly  even  liked  to  continue  the  discussion,  hia 
companion's  tone  was  so  intensely  distasteful  to  him ;  but 
he  felt  called  upon  to  dissent.  '  You're  mistaken,'  he  said 
curtly.  *  I'm  not  talking  humbug.  My  father  is  extremely 
near  and  dear  to  me.  And  as  to  the  baronetcy,  I  hate  the 
very  idea  of  it.  Had  it  rested  from  the  first  outset  with  mo 
to  take  it  or  leave  it,  I  don't  think  I'd  ever  so  much  as  have 
even  claimed  it.' 

*  Well,  you  arc  a  rum  chap!'  Mr.  Lionel  interjected,  much 
amused.  *  For  my  own  part,  you  know,  I'd  give  a  thousand 
pounds  down  to  have  such  prospects  as  you  have.  And  it 
won't  be  so  long  before  you  come  into  them,  either.  The 
old  man  drove  me  up  to  my  uncle's  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Hillborough,  and  I  thought  he  was  looking  precious  shaky. 
Old  age,  as  the  preacher  said,  with  rapid  strides,  is  creeping 
upon  him.  I  only  wish  my  own  respected  uncle  was  one- 
half  as  near  popping  off  the  hooks  as  he  is.  But  that's  the 
worst  of  my  old  boy.  He's  a  tough  sort,  he  is  :  belongs  to 
the  kind  that  goes  on  living  for  ever.  The  doctors  say 
there's  something  the  matter  with  his  heart,  to  be  sure,  and 
that  he  mustn't  excite  himself.  But,  bless  your  soul !  the 
stingy  old  beggar's  too  cunning  to  excite  himself.  He'll 
live  till  he's  ninety,  I  verily  believe,  just  on  purpose  to  stick 
to  his  tin  and  spite  me.  And  I,  who'd  make  so  much 
better  a  use  of  the  money  than  he  does — I'll  be  turned  sixty,. 
I  expect,  before  ever  I  come  into  it.' 

Paul  was  too  disgusted  even  to  answer.  His  own  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Solomons,  if  any,  were  far  less  in  every  way 
than  Mr.  Lionel's ;  but  he  couldn't  have  endured  so  to  speak 
or  think  of  any  man  to  whom  ho  owed  the  very  slightest 
gratitude. 

They  went  on  into  the  Park  with  more  or  less  of  conver- 
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Bation,  and  strolled  up  and  down  tho  Row  for  sonio  time, 
Mr.  Lionel,  with  a  flower  gaily  stuck  in  button-hole  and  a, 
cano  poised  gracefully  in  his  lemon-gloved  hand,  staring 
hard  into  the  face  of  every  girl  he  pasrsed,  and  Paul  half 
regretting  in  bis  own  soul  ho  had  consented  to  come  out 
before  tho  eyes  of  the  town  in  such  uncongenial  company. 
At  last,  as  they  neared  tho  thronged  corner  by  Hyde  Park 
Gate,  Paul  was  roused  from  a  reverie  into  which  ho  had 
momentarily  fallen  by  hearing  a  familiar  voice  at  his  side 
fall  musically  on  his  ear,  exclaiming,  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible foreign  accent,  *  What !  you  here,  Mr.  Gascoyne  ? 
IIow  charming !     How  delightful !' 

The  heir  to  the  baronetcy  turned  quickly  round,  and 
beheld  on  a  chair  in  the  well-dressed  crowd  tho  perennial 
charms  of  little  Madame  Ceriolo. 

She  looked  younger  and  prettier  even  than  she  had  looked 
at  Mentone.  Madame  Ceriolo  made  a  point,  in  fact,  of 
looking  always  her  youngest  and  prettiest  in  London — for 
hers  was  the  beauty  which  is  well  under  the  control  of  its 
skilful  possessor.  To  be  pretty  in  London  may  pay  any 
day.  A  great  city  encloses  such  endless  possibilities.  And, 
indeed,  there,  among  the  crowd  of  unknown  faces,  where  ho 
felt  acutely  all  the  friendless  loneliness  of  the  stranger  in  a 
vast  metropolis,  Paul  was  really  quite  pleased  to  see  tho 
features  of  the  good-humoured  little  adventuress.  lie  shook 
hands  with  her  warmly  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  and 
stopped  a  moment  to  exchange  reminiscences.  Madame 
Ceriolo's  face  lighted  up  at  once  (through  the  pearl  powder) 
with  genuine  pleasure.  This  was  business  indeed.  She 
saw  she  had  made  a  momo.rcary  conquest  of  Paul,  and  she 
tried  her  best  to  follow  it  up,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ensure 
its  permanence.  For  a  ]5ri'iish  baronet,  mark  you,  is  never 
to  be  despised,  above  all  by  those  who  have  special  need  of 
a  guarantee  passport  to  polite  society. 

'  So  I  have  to  congratulate  you,'  she  said  archly,  beaming 
on  him  through  her  gb.sses,  '  upon  securing  the  little 
American  heiress.  Ah,  you  thought  I  didn't  know ;  but  a 
little  bird  told  me.  And,  to  tell  you  tho  truth,  I  felt  sure 
of  it  myself  the  moment  1  saw  you  with  her  on  the  hills  at 
Mentone.' 

Paul,  glancing  round  with  burning  cheeks,  would  have 
given  anything  that  minute  to  sink  into  the  ground.     There, 
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before  the  face  of  assembled  London  I  and  the  people  on  all 
the  neighbouring  chairs  just  craning  their  necks  to  catch 
the  smallest  fragments  of  their  conversation. 

*  I — I  don't  quite  understand,'  he  stammered  out  nervously. 
'  Oh  yes,'  Madame  Ceriolo  went  on,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber 

and  still  smiling  benignly.  '  She'd  made  up  her  mind  to 
be  Lady  Gascoyne,  I  know,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
and  now,  we  hear,  she's  really  succeeded.' 

As  she  spoke,  Madame  Ceriolo  cast  furtive  eyes  to  right 
and  left  to  see  whether  all  her  neighbours  duly  observed  the 
fact  that  she  was  talking  to  a  prospective  man  of  title.  At 
that  open  acknowledgment  of  Paul's  supposed  exalted  place 
in  the  world,  the  necks  of  the  audience  craned  still  more 
violently.  A  young  man  of  rank,  then,  in  the  open  mar- 
riage market,  believed  to  have  secured  a  wealthy  American 
lady! 

'  You're  mistaken,'  Paul  answered,  speaking  rather  low 
and  trembling  with  mortification.  *I  am  7iot  engaged  to 
Miss  Boyton  at  all.'  Then  he  hesitated  for  a  second,  and 
after  a  brief  pause,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lionel's  presence  (as 
witness  for  Mr.  Solomons  to  so  barefaced  a  dereliction  of 
duty),  he  added  the  further  incriminating  clause,  'And  I 
don't  mean  to  be.' 

The  interest  of  the  bystanders  reached  its  highest  pitch. 
It  was  as  good  as  a  paragraph  in  a  society  paper.  The 
young  man  of  title  disclaimed  the  hand  of  the  American 
heiress ! 

*  But  Mr.  Armitage  told  me  so,'  Madame  Ceriolo  retorted, 
with  womanly  persistence. 

'  Mr.  Armitage  is  hardly  likely  to  be  as  well  informed  on 
the  point  as  I  am  myself,'  Paul  answered,  flushing  red. 

'  Why,  it  was  Miss  Boyton  herself  who  assured  him  of 
the  fact,'  Madame  Ceriolo  went  on,  triumphant.  '  And  I 
suppose  Miss  Boyton  ought  at  least  to  know  about  her  own 
engagement.' 

'  You're  mistaken,'  Paul  answered,  lifting  his  hat  curtly 
and  moving  off  at  once  to  cut  short  the  painful  colloquy. 
And  the  bystanders,  whispering  low  behind  their  hands  and 
fans  to  one  another,  opined  there  would  soon  be  a  sensation 
for  society  in  the  shape  of  another  aristocratic  breach-of- 
promise  case. 

As  they  mingled  in  the  crowd  once  more,  Mr.  Lionel, 
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turning  to  his  companion,  exclaimed  with  very  marked 
approbation,  *  That's  a  devilish  fine  woman,  anyhow,  Gas- 
coyne.     Who  the  dickens  is  she  ?' 

Paul  explained  in  a  few  words  what  little  ho  knew  about 
Madame  Ceriolo's  position  and  anieccdents. 

'  I  like  that  woman,'  Mr.  Lionol  went  on,  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur  in  female  beauty.  '  She's  got  fine  eyes,  by 
Jove !  and  I'm  death  on  eyes.  And  then  her  complexion ! 
Why  didn't  you  introduce  me?   I  should  like  to  cultivate  her.' 

*  I'll  introduce  you  if  we  pass  her  again,'  Paul  answered, 
preoccupied.  He  was  wondering  in  his  own  mind  what 
Mr.  Lionel  would  think  of  this  awful  resolution  of  his  about 
the  American  heiress. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Lionel,  intent  on  his  own 
thoughts,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  private  admiration  of 
Madame  Ceriolo's  well-developed  charms.  *  As  fine-looking 
a  young  woman  as  I've  seen  for  a  fortnight,'  he  went  on 
meditatively.  '  And  did  you  notice,  too,  how  very  hard  she 
looked  at  me  ?* 

*  No,  I  didn't,*  Paul  answered,  just  stifling  a  faint  smile 
of  contempt ;  *  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  she'd  look 
hard  at  anybody  upon  earth  who  looked  hard  at  her.  And 
she's  scarcely  young.  She's  not  far  off  forty,  if  anything,  I 
fancy.'  (At  twenty-two,  as  we  all  know,  forty  seems  quite 
mediaeval.) 

'Let's  go  back  and  pass  her  again,*  Lionel  exclaimed  with 
effusion,  turning  round  once  more. 

Paul  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of  facing  those  craning 
bystanders  a  second  time ;  but  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  say 
No  to  his  impetuous  companion.  Mr.  Lionel's  enthusiasm 
was  too  torrential  to  withstand.  So  they  threaded  their 
way  back  among  the  crowd  of  loungers. 

Fortunately,  by  this  time  Madame  Ceriolo  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  after  taking  her  full  pennyworth,  and  was 
walking  briskly  and  youthfully  towards  them.  She  met 
them  once  more — not  quite  undesignedly,  either — with  a 
sweet  smile  of  welcome  on  those  cherry-red  lips  of  hers. 
(You  buy  the  stuff  for  ten  sous  a  stick  at  any  coiffeur's  in 
the  Palais  Koyal.) 

*  My  friend  was  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,* 
Paul  said,  introducing  him.  *  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons— 
Madame  Ceriolo.' 
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'  Not  a  son  of  Sir  Saul  Solomons  ?'  Madame  Ceriolo  ex- 
claimed, inventing  the  existence  of  that  eponymous  hero  on 
the  spot  with  ready  cleverness  to  flatter  her  new  acquaint- 
ance's obvious  snobbery. 

'  No,  not  a  son,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered  airily,  rising  to  the 
fly  at  once ;  '  but  we  belong,  I  believe,  to  the  same  family.' 
"Which,  if  Sir  Saul  Solomons  had  possessed  any  objective 
reality  at  all,  would,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  broad  sense, 
have  been  about  as  true  as  most  other  such  claims  to  dis- 
tinguished relationship. 

Madame  Ceriolo  measured  her  man  accurately  on  the 
spot.  ■  Ah,  that  dear  Sir  Saul,*  she  said,  with  a  gentle  sigh. 
'  He  was  so  good,  so  clever ;  I  was  always  so  fond  of  him  ! 
And  you're  like  him,  too  1  The  same  profile  1  The  same 
features  I  The  same  dark  eyes  and  large  full-browed  fore- 
head I'  This  was  doubtless,  also,  in  an  ethnical  sense, 
strictly  correct;  for  Mr.  Lionel's  personal  characteristics 
were  siiwply  those  of  the  ancient  and  respected  race  to 
whom  he  owed  his  existence,  and  of  which,  apparently,  the 
hypothetical  Sir  Saul  was  likewise  a  bright  and  shining 
example. 

'  May  we  walk  your  way  ?'  Mr.  Lionel  said,  gallantly 
ogling  his  fair  companion. 

Madame  Ceriolo  was  always  professionally  amiable.  She 
accorded  that  permission  with  her  most  marked  amiability. 

They  walked  and  talked  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Park. 
Then  Paul  got  tired  of  his  subordinate  part,  and  strolled  off 
by  himself  obligingly.  Mr.  Lionel  waited,  and  had  ten 
minutes  alone  with  his  new-found  charmer. 

'  Then  I  may  really  come '  and  call  upon  you  ?'  he  asked 
at  last  in  a  melting  tone,  as  he  grasped  her  hand — somewhat 
hard — at  parting. 

Madame  Ceriolo's  eyes  darted  a  glance  into  his  that 
might  have  intoxicated  a  far  stronger  man  than  Lionel 
Solomons. 

'  There's  my  card,'  she  said,  with  a  gracious  smile,  pro- 
ducing the  famous  pasteboard  with  the  countess's  coronet 
stamped  on  it  in  rehef.  *A  humble  hotel — but  I  like  it 
myself,  because  it  reminds  me  of  my  beloved  Tyrol.  When- 
ever you  like,  Mr.  Solomons,  you  may  drop  in  to  see  me. 
Any  relation  of  that  admirable  Sir  Saul,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  always  welcome.' 
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Mr.  Lionel  went  home  to  his  rooms  in  Pimlico  that  after- 
noon half  an  inch  taller — which  would  make  him  fully  five 
feet  six  in  his  high-heeled  walking:  shoes  on  a  modest  com- 
putation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE   WILES   OP   THE    STRANGE   WOMAN, 


EBIE,'  Madame  Ce- 
riolo  cried  in  a  shrill 
voice  to  the  maid-in- 
waiting,  *  je  ne  re- 
9ois  pas  aujourd'hui, 
entends-tu,  imbe- 
cile ?' 

Mademoiselle  Eu- 
s6bie,  more  shortly 
known  to  her  inti- 
mates as  Zebie,  was 
the  fille  de  chambre 
and  general  upstairs 
factotum  of  the 
Hotel  de  I'Univers, 
in  Clandon  Street, 
Soho.  Madame  Ce- 
riolo  preferred  that 
modest  hostelry  to  the  more  usual  plan  of  West -End 
lodgings ;  partly,  to  be  sure,  because  it  helped  to  keep 
up  the  fiction  of  her  noble  i3irth  and  Tyrolese  ancestry, 
but  partly  also  because  it  lent  itself  more  readily  to 
practical  Bohemianism  than  do  the  straitlaced  apart- 
ments of  Notting  Hill  or  Bayswater.  In  Clandon  Street, 
Soho,  one  can  live  as  one  chooses,  no  man  hindering ; 
and  Madame  Ceriolo  chose  to  live  d,  la  Zingari.  *  On  y  est 
si  bien,'  she  said  with  a  delicate  shrug  of  those  shapely 
shoulders  to  her  respectable  acquaintances  when  she  was 
doing  propriety  ;  '  and,  besides,  the  landlord,  you  know,  is 
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one  of  my  poor  compatriots,  I  take  such  an  interest  in  his 
wife  and  children,  in  this  foggy  London,  so  far  from  the 
fresh  breeze  of  our  beloved  mountains.'  For  Madame 
Ceriolo  was  strong  on  the  point  of  sensibility,  and  sighed 
(in  public)  for  her  native  pine-clad  valleys. 

*  And  if  Mr.  Armitago  calls  ?'  Zebie  asked  inquiringly. 
'  I  am  not  to  deny  Madame,  I  suppose,  at  least  to  Mr. 
Armitage  ?* 

*  Z6bie,'  Madame  Ceriolo  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  her 
sharply,  *  tu  es  d'une  inconveuance — mais  d'une  inconven- 
ance  1'  Madame  paused  and  reflected.  '  Well,  no,'  she 
went  on,  after  a  brief  mental  calculation,  *  I'm  not  at  home, 
even  to  Mr.  Armitage.' 

'  Tiens,'  Z^bie  answered ;  '  c'est  drole.     Et  cependant * 

'  Wait,'  Madame  Ceriolo  continued,  reflecting  profoundly. 

*  There  is  yet  one  thing.  If  an  ugly  little  Jew  calls ' — and 
Madame  swept  her  linger  rapidly  through  the  air  in  bur- 
lesque representation  of  Mr.  Lionel's  well-marked  profile — 

*  nose  so,  lips  so,  curly  hair,  bulging  forehead,  odour  of  hair- 
oil — gives  his  name,  I  fancy,  as  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons ' 

'  Well,  Madame  ?'  Zcbie  repeated  dutifully,  with  her  hand 
on  the  door-edge. 

*  If  he  calls,'  Madame  went  on,  gathering  her  robe  around 
her,  '  you  may  tell  him  I'm  indisposed — a  slight  indisposi- 
tion— and  will  see  nobody.  But  say  to  him,  after  awhile, 
with  ever  so  little  hesitation,  you'll  take  up  his  card  and 
inquire  if  I  can  receive  him.  And,  then,  you  may  show  him 
meanwhile  into  the  salon.  That'll  give  me  time,  of  course, 
to  change  my  ])eignoi7\* 

It  was  four  o'clock  gone,  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  days 
later  than  their  meeting  in  the  Park;  and  Madame,  who 
had  been  up  late  at  a  little  supper  the  evening  before,  was 
still  in  the  intimacy  of  dressing-gown  and  curl-papers. 

*  Parfaitement,  Madame,'  Zebie  responded  cheerfully,  in 
the  tone  of  one  well  accustomed  to  receiving  such  delicate 
orders,  and  left  the  room  ;  while  Madame  lounged  back  on 
the  sofa  of  her  little  sitting-room,  and  glanced  lazily  over 
the  feuilleton  of  the  previous  day's  Figaro. 

The  hotel  was  of  the  usual  London-French  type — a  dingy, 
uncomfortable,  dead-alive  little  place — mean  and  dear,  yet 
Madame  liked  it.  She  could  receive  her  callers  and  smoke 
her  cigarettes  here  without  attracting  attention.    She  waa 
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rolling  a  bit  of  rice-paper,  in  fact,  with  practised  skill 
between  those  dainty  plump  fingers  ten  minutes  later,  when 
Zebie  reappeared  at  the  door  once  more,  with  a  card  in  her 
hand  and  a  smile  on  her  saucy  Parisian  features.  *  The 
^Monsieur  Madame  expected,'  she  said :  '  ho  attends  you  in 
the  salon.' 

Madame  jumped  up,  and  roused  herself  at  once.  '  My 
blue  gown,  Zebie,'  she  cried.  *  No,  not  that,  stupid  !  Yes, 
that's  the  one,  with  the  pleats  in  front.  Now,  just  give  mo 
time  to  slip  myself  into  it,  and  to  comb  out  my  fringe,  and 
touch  up  my  cheeks  a  bit,  and  then  you  may  bring  the 
gmnin  up  to  me.  Poor  little  imbecile  I  Tell  him  I'm  in  bed 
and  meant  to  receive  nobody — but  hearing  it  was  him,  in 
spite  of  my  migraine,  I  decided  to  make  an  effort  and  raise 
myself.' 

'  Parfaitement,  Madame,*  Z6bie  echoed  once  more,  with 
ready  acquiescence,  and  disappeared  down  the  stairs  to 
deliver  her  message. 

*So  it's  you,  Mr.  Solomons,'  Madame  cried,  looking  up 
from  the  sofa,  where  she  lay  in  her  shawls  and  her  be- 
coming teagown,  with  a  hasty  lace-wrap  flung  coquettishly 
round  her  pearl-white  neck,  as  Mr.  Lionel  entered.  *  How 
very  good  of  you  to  come  and  look  me  up  so  soon  I  Now 
admit.  Monsieur,  that  I'm  not  ungrateful.  I  was  ill  in  bed 
when  my  maid  brought  me  up  your  card  just  now,  and  for 
nobody  else  in  the  w^orld  would  I  have  thought  of  stirring 
myself.  But  when  I  heard  it  was  ijou ' — she  gave  him  a 
killing  glance  from  beneath  those  pencilled  lashes — '  I  said 
to  Eusebie,  "Just  hand  me  the  very  first  dress  you  come 
across  in  my  wardrobe,  and  tell  the  gentleman  I'll  see  him 
directly."  And  so  up  I  got,  and  here  I  am ;  and  now  I'm 
sure  you'll  excuse  my  hghting  a  wee  little  cigarette,  just  a 
cigarette  of  my  own  rolling,  because  I've  made  my  poor 
fluttering  heart  beat  so  with  the  exertion.' 

Mr.  Lionel  would  have  excused  a  hundred  cigarettes,  so 
enchanted  was  he  with  this  gracious  reception.  In  fact,  he 
admitted  to  a  weakness  for  the  fragrant  Latakia  himself, 
and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was  actually  inhaling  the 
breath  of  one,  deftly  manufactured  for  hia  specal  use  by 
Madame  Ceriolo's  own  cunning  fingers. 

Madame  Ceriolo  twisted  him  as  she  twisted  the  cigarettes,  '■; 
He  sat  there,  intoxicated  with  her  charms,  for  more  than  aal- 
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hour,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the  little  woman,  by 
dexterous  side-pressure,  had  pumped  him  of  all  ho  knew  or 
thought  far  more  elTectually  than  even  Armitago  himself 
could  have  done  it.  She  handled  him  gingerly  with  infinite 
bkill.  '  No,  you're  not  in  the  Cily  /'  she  exclaimed  once, 
with  well-assumed  surprise,  when  Mr.  Lionel  happened 
incidentally  to  allude  to  the  nature  of  his  own  accustomed 
pursuits.  '  You're  trying  to  take  me  in.  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you're  really  in  the  City  I' 

'  Why  not  ?'  Mr.  Lionel  asked,  with  a  flush  of  pride. 

*  Oh,  you're  not  in  the  very  least  like  a  City  man,' 
Madame  Ceriolo  replied,  looking  up  at  him  archly.  '  Why, 
I  thought  from  your  manners  you  were  one  of  the  people 
who  pass  their  lives  dawdling  between  their  club  and  the 
Eow.  I  never  should  have  believed  you  could  possibly  be 
in  the  City.  What  is  your  club,  by  the  way  ?'  she  added 
with  an  afterthought,  '  in  case  I  should  ever  want  to  write 
to  you.' 

Mr.  Lionel's  lips  trembled  with  pleasure.  *  I'm  down  for 
the  Garrick,'  he  said  (which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  in- 
exact remark) ;  '  but  until  I  get  in  there,  you  know — it's 
such  a  long  job  nowadays — I  hang  out  for  the  present  at 
the  Junior  Financial.  It's  a  small  place  in  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's.  If  ever  you  should  do  me  the  honour  to  write  to 
me,  though,  I  think  you'd  better  write  to  my  chambers  in 
Pimlico.'  He  called  them  '  chambers  '  instead  of  lodgings, 
because  it  sounded  more  swell  and  rakish.  And  he  pro- 
duced a  card  with  his  name  and  address  on  it. 

Madame  Ceriolo  placed  it  with  marked  care  in  an  inner 
compartment  of  her  pretty  little  tortoiseshell  purse — the 
purse  with  the  coronet  and  initials  on  the  case,  which  had 
been  given  her  in  Paris  by — well,  never  mind  those  for- 
gotten little  episodes.  '  And  so  you  live  with  Mr.  Gascoyne !' 
she  said,  noting  the  address.  *  Dear  Mr.  Gascoyne !  so 
quaint,  so  original  1  Though  we  all  laughed  at  him,  we 
all  liked  him.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  our  party  at 
Mentone.' 

'  Well,  I  live  with  him  only  because  I  find  it  convenient,' 
Mr.  Lionel  interposed.  *  He's  not  exactly  the  sort  of  chap 
I  should  take  to  naturally.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  caught  at  her  cue  at  once.  '  I  should 
think  not,'  she  echoed.     '  A  deal  too  slow  for  you,  one  cau 
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Bco  that  at  a  {glance.  A  very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  of 
course ;  but,  oh  my !  so  strait-laced,  so  absurdly  puri- 
tanical.'   And  she  laughed  melodiously. 

'  And  liow  about  the  American  heiress  you  spoke  of  in 
the  Park  ?'  ISIr.  Lionel  inquired  with  professional  eagerness. 

*  Oh,  that  was  all  chaff,'  Madame  Ceriolo  answered,  after 
an  imperceptible  pause,  to  gain  time  for  her  invention. 
She  was  a  good-natured  little  swindler,  after  all,  was 
Madame  Ceriolo;  and  from  the  way  he  asked  it,  she 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  he  wanted  the  information  for  no 
friendly  purpose,  so  she  withheld  it  sternly.  Why  should 
she  want  to  do  a  bad  turn  to  the  poor  little  scallywag  ? 

So  the  conversation  glided  off  upon  Paul,  his  Quixotic 
ideas  and  his  moral  absurdities ;  and  before  it  had  ended, 
the  simple-minded  young  cynic,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  easy-going  but  cunning  adventuress,  had  told  her  all 
about  Mr.  Solomons  and  himself,  and  the  plan  for  exploit- 
ing the  British  baronet,  and  the  confounded  time  an  uncle 
always  contrived  to  live,  and  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
blood  from  a  stone,  and  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  genus 
nephew  in  its  endeavour  to  perform  that  arduous  surgical 
operation.  To  all  of  which  Madame  Ceriolc,  feeling  her 
way  with  caution  by  tentative  steps,  had  extended  a  ready 
and  sympathetic  ear,  and  had  made  a  rapid  mental  note, 
'  Bad  heart,  weak  head,  good  material  to  work  upon— fool, 
vain,  impressionable,  unscrupulous.'  Such  men  as  that 
were  Madame's  stock-in-trade.  She  battened  on  their 
money,  sucked  them  dry  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  then  left 
them. 

Not  that  Madame  was  ever  what  British  respectability  in 
its  exactest  sense  describes  as  disreputable.  The  wise 
adventuress  knew  a  more  excellent  way  than  that.  Never 
throw  away  the  essentials  of  a  good  name.  She  traded 
entirely  upon  promises  and  expectations.  Her  method  was 
to  make  a  man  head  over  ears  in  love,  and  then  to  delude 
him  into  the  fallacious  belief  that  she  meant  to  marry  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  reduced  to  the  flaccid  condition,  by 
constant  draining,  she  retired  gracefully.  Some  day,  when 
she  found  a  man  rich  enough  and  endurable  enough,  she 
intended  to  carry  the  programme  of  marriage  into  execution 
and  end  her  days  in  the  odour  of  respectability.  But  that 
was  for  the  remote  future,  no  doubt.    Meanwhile,  she  was 
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content  to  tako  what  sho  could  got  by  her  drainago  opera- 
tions, and  livo  her  own  Bohemian  hfo  untraniniclled. 

At  last,  most  unwillingly,  Mr.  Lionel  rose  and  took  up  hia 
hat  to  go. 

'  I  may  como  again  soon  ?'  ho  said  interrogatively. 

Madame'8  professional  amiability  never  forsook  her  in 
similar  circumstances.  '  As  often  as  you  like,'  she  answered, 
smiling  a  benign  smilo  upon  the  captured  victim ;  •  I'm 
always  glad  to  seo  nice  people — except  on  Fridays,'  she 
added  after  a  pause.  Friday  was  the  day  when  Armitage 
most  often  called,  and  she  didn't  wish  to  let  her  two  principal 
visitors  clash  unnecessarily. 

At  the  door  Mr.  Lionel  pressed  her  hand  with  a  tender 
squeeze.  Madame  Ceriolo  returned  the  pressure  with  a 
demure  and  well-calculated  diminution  of  intensity.  It 
doesn't  do  to  let  them  think  they  can  make  the  running  too 
fast  or  too  easily.  Draw  them  on  by  degrees  and  they  stick 
the  longer.  Mr.  Lionel  gazed  into  those  languid  eyes  of 
hers.  Madame  Ceriolo  dropped  the  lids  with  most  maidenly 
modesty.  '  Don't  mention  to  Mr.  Gascoyne,'  she  murmured, 
withdrawing  her  hand,  which  Lionel  showed  a  tendency  to 
hold  too  long,  '  that  you've  been  here  this  afternoon,  I  beg 
of  you  as  a  favour.' 

'  How  curious  I'  her  new  admirer  exclaimed  with  surprise. 
*  Why,  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  not  to  say  anything  to 
him  for  worlds  about  it.' 

'  Sympathy,'  Madame  Ceriolo  murmured.  *  The  common 
brain-wave.  When  people  are  cast  in  corresponding  moulds, 
these  curious  things  often  happen  pat,  just  so.  Figurez- 
vous  si  je  suis  sympathique.'  And  she  took  his  hand  once 
more,  and  let  it  drop  suddenly ;  then  she  turned  and  fled 
like  a  girl,  to  the  sofa,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  her  own  unwise 
emotion. 

Mr.  Lionel  went  down  the  stairs  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
At  last  he  had  found  a  beautiful  woman  ready  to  admire 
him.  She  saw  his  good  points  and  appreciated  him  at  once 
at  his  full  worth.  Forty?  What  malevolent,  ill-natured 
nonsense  1  Not  a  day  more  than  twenty-seven,  he'd  be 
bound  on  affidavit.  And,  then,  what  mattered  the  disparity 
of  age?  Such  grace,  such  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
society,  such  noble  birth,  such  a  countess's  coronet  em- 
broidered on  her  handkerchief  1 
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*  Z61)io,*  Madame  cried  from  her  sofa  in  the  corner,  as 
that  well -trained  domestic  answered  her  double  ring 
('  sonncz  deux  fois  pour  la  Jilla  do  cliamhrc  '),  while  liioncl's 
footfall  still  echoed  on  the  stair,  '  if  that  little  fool  of  a  Jew 
calls  again  you  can  show  him  up  straiglit  olT  at  any  time. 
Do  you  understand,  idiot?  at  any  time  —  unless  Mr. 
Armitage  is  here  already.' 


CHAPTEB  XXVIII. 

THE   DAllONETCY   IN   THE   BALANCE. 

UMMEB  and  autumn  Paul  worked  away,  very 
much  uphill,  at  journalism  in  London,  push- 
ing his  road  ahead  slowly  but  surely  into 
steady  occupation,  and  not  only  covering  all 
his  modest  expenses,  but  even  laying  by  a 
trifle  at  odd  times  towards  wiping  out  those 
terrible  claims  of  Mr.  Solomons'. 

It  was  hard  work  and  uphill  work,  undeniably.  No 
matter  how  good  a  start  a  man  may  get  in  literature — and, 
thanks  to  indefatigable  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  her  backstairs 
instinct,  Paul's  start  had  been  an  unusually  easy  one — the 
profession  of  letters  must  needs  be  an  arduous  craft  for 
every  beginner.  The  doors  are  crowded ;  the  apprentice- 
ship is  long,  toilsome  and  ill-paid.  Paul  had  to  endure  that 
painful  fate,  common  to  all  of  us  who  earn  our  bread  by 
spinning  material  out  of  our  own  brains  for  public  con- 
sumption, of  seeing  manuscript  after  manuscript  *  declitied 
with  thanks,'  and  of  labouring  for  hours  and  hours  together 
on  that  which,  after  all,  profited  nothing.  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  work  was  accepted  and  paid  for ; 
and  that  proportion  brought  him  enough  to  pay  for  his  half 
of  the  rooms  he  shared  with  his  uncongenial  fellow-lodger, 
and  to  keep  him  in  food,  clothing,  and  washing.  It  was  a 
great  joy  to  him  when  he  began  to  find  his  weekly  receipts 
outbalance  expenditure,  and  to  lay  by,  were  it  only  a  few 
shillings  at  a  time,  towards  the  final  extinguishment  of  his 
debt  to  Mr.  Solomons. 

Had  it  been  the  National  Debt  of  England  that  he  had  to 
wipe  out,  it  could  not  have  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  much 
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more  hopeless  of  accomplishment.  But  still  he  toiled  on, 
determined  at  least  to  do  his  best  by  it — with  Nea  in  the 
background  watching  over  him  from  a  distance. 

Summer  and  autumn  passed  away,  and  at  Christmas, 
when  Faith  was  freed  once  more  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Infants,  and  business  was  slack  in  London  offices,  he 
determined  to  run  down  for  a  week  or  two's  rest  and 
change  to  Hillborough,  But  he  must  pay  for  his  board  and 
lodging,  he  told  his  mother:  he  was  a  free  man  now, 
earning  his  own  li\elihood,  and  he  must  no  longer  be  a 
burden  to  his  family  in  any  way.  With  many  remon- 
strances, he  was  at  last  allowed  to  have  his  wish,  and  to 
contribute  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  in 
return  for  his  keep,  to  the  domestic  exchequer. 

He  had  only  been  home  one  day,  when  Faith  took  him 
for  their  favourite  walk  on  the  Knoll,  and  confided  to  him  all 
her  most  recent  family  observations. 

'  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  father,  Paul  ?'  she  asked 
a  little  anxiously,  as  they  walked  along  the  springy  turf  of 
that  long  ridge,  looking  down  upon  the  wide  weald,  on  a 
beautiful  bright  December  morning. 

Paul  hesitated  to  answer.  '  Well,  Lionel  Solomons  said 
to  me  in  the  summer,'  he  replied  at  last,  after  a  long  pause, 
*  that  he  was  getting  shaky,  and  that  made  me  nervous  ;  so 
I've  been  watching  him  close  yesterday  and  to-day,  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  afraid.  Faith,  he  isn't  quite  as  strong 
on  his  legs  as  he  used  to  be.' 

Faith's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  To  her  and  to  Paul,  it  was 
nothing  that  their  father's  h's  were  weak  or  non-existent, 
and  that  their  father's  grammar  was  deficient  in  concords. 
They  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  a  lily-handed 
baronet  of  many  broad  acres,  with  courtly  manners  and  an 
elegant  drawl,  but  possessing  no  final  g's  to  his  name,  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  letter  r  to  speak  of.  To  say  the  truth, 
they  loved  him  even  much  better.  They  realized  how  hard 
he  had  worked  all  his  days  to  keep  them,  and  how,  accord- 
ing to  his  light,  feeble  and  flickering  enough,  he  had  tried  to 
do  the  very  best  in  life  for  them.  He  had  always  been  a 
kind  and  indulgent  father :  and  the  bare  thought  of  losing 
him  was  to  Faith  and  to  Paul  a  terrible  source  of  coming 
trouble. 

'  His  life's  so  hard,'  Faith  murmured  through  her  risins 
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tears.  *  At  his  age,  he  oughtn't  to  have  to  bo  driving  about 
all  day  or  all  night  in  the  rain  and  the  cold.  He  isn't  strong 
enough  for  it  now — I'm  sure  he  isn't,  Paul — and  it  makes 
my  heart  bleed  to  nee  how  he  has  to  go  and  do  it.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  Paul  answered,  'a  man  in  his  position  ought 
to  have  a  son  who  can  fill  his  place,  and  take  the  heaviest 
work  at  least  off  his  shoulders.  If  dear  father  'd  done  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  with  me,  I  really  believe  he'd  have 
brought  me  up  to  his  own  trade,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
now  he  isn't  tit  for  it.' 

Faith's  womanly  soul  revolted  at  the  alternative.  She 
was  proud  of  Paul,  her  clever,  well-educated  Oxford  brother, 
and  she  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  him,  even  in  fancy, 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  common  horsey  hanger-on 
of  stables.  'Oh,  don't  say  that,  Paul  darling!'  she  cried, 
half  aghast.  '  I  wish  dear  father  had  somebody  to  help 
him  and  take  his  place,  now  he's  old,  of  course ;  but  not  you, 
Paul — not  you — oh,  never,  never  !  Don't  talk  of  it,  even. 
It  seems  such  a  perfect  desecration.' 

'I'd  come  back  now  and  help  him,'  Paul  answered  stub- 
bornly. •  I'd  come  back  and  help  him,  even  as  it  is,  only 
I  know  the  shock  of  it  would  break  his  heart.  He  could 
never  put  up  with  the  disappointment.  I  can  manage  a 
horse  as  well  as  anybody  even  now,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  the 
work  one  bit — I  hope  I'm  strong-minded  enough  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  father's  trade — but  I'm  sure  he  himself 
would  never  consent  to  it.  He's  brought  me  up  to  be  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  ho  could,  and  he's  fixed  his  heart  on 
my  being  a  credit  to  ti^e  title,  whenever  tho  miserable  thing 
falls  in  to  me ;  and  if  I  were  to  turn  back  on  it  now  and 
come  home  to  help  him,  he'd  feel  it  was  a  come-down  from 
all  his  high  hopes  and  ideals  for  my  future,  and  he'd  be  a 
disappointed  man  henceforth  and  for  ever.' 

'  Oh  yes ;  and  to  think  of  the  disgrace  before  all  the 
county  !'  Faith  added  with  a  sigh.  A  woman  must  always 
see  things  mainly  from  the  social  point  of  view.  *  I  should 
hate  all  the  nasty  rich  people — the  Hamiltons  and  the 
Boyd-Galloways  and  all  that  horrid  lot — to  go  sniggering 
and  chuckling  over  it  among  themselves,  as  I  know  they 
would,  and  to  say,  "  So  that  fellow  Gascoyne,  after  sending 
his  son  to  Oxford  and  trying  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him, 
has  had  to  come  down  from  his  high  horse  at  last,  and  bring 
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him  back  to  Hillborough  in  the  end  to  look  after  the 
stables  I"  The  wretched  sneering  things  I  I  know  tho 
nasty  ways  of  them  !' 

*  rather  could  never  stand  that,'  Paul  answered  reflec- 
tively. 

'  No,  never,'  Faith  replied.  *  Paul,  don't  you  ever  even 
speak  of  it  to  him.' 

But  for  the  three  weeks  of  his  stay  at  Hillborough  Paul 
watched  his  fatlier  with  close  attention.  The  baronet  cab- 
man wasn't  well,  that  was  clear.  He  complained  constantly 
of  a  dull  pain  in  his  side,  and  manifested  an  unwonted 
dislike  to  going  out  at  nights  whenever  the  sky  was  cold  or 
frosty.  *  The  wind  seemed  to  ketch  him,'  he  said,  '  as  it'd 
never  ketched  him  in  all  his  life  afore,  out  Kent's  Plill  way 
specially,  where  it  blew  'most  hard  enough  to  take  a  man 
olf  the  box  these  bitter  evenings.  He  didn't  want  no  jobs 
out  there  by  Kent's  Hill  this  weather  if  he  could  help  it.' 

New  Year's  week,  however,  was  a  busy  week ;  there  were 
parties  and  dances  at  many  country  houses,  and  Sir  Emery's 
slate,  hung  up  behind  the  door,  was  thick  with  orders. 
Paul  was  busy,  too,  with  work  for  editors,  which  kept  him 
close  at  his  desk,  writing  for  dear  life  the  bsst  part  of  the 
day,  for  journalism  knows  no  such  word  as  holiday.  As 
much  as  Sir  Emery  would  let  him,  however,  Paul  went  out 
to  the  yard  at  odd  moments  to  harness  in  the  horses  and  do 
small  ends  of  work  whenever  tho  hired  man  was  off  on  a 
job ;  but  that  wasn't  often,  for  Sir  Emery  fretted  and  fumed 
to  see  Paul  so  occupied,  and  Faith  declared  the  worry  it 
engendered  in  father's  mind  was  almost  worse  for  him,  she 
believed,  than  the  cold  and  exposure.  Pulled  two  ways,  in 
fact,  by  her  double  devotion,  she  conspired  with  Paul  to 
help  her  father,  and  then  conspired  with  her  father  in  turn 
to  keep  Paul,  their  own  precious  Paul,  outside  the  stables  at 
all  hazards. 

The  fourth  of  January  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  So  cold  a 
day  had  not  been  known  for  years  at  Hillborough.  In  the 
morning  Mr.  Solomons  met  Sir  Emery  by  chance  at  the 
station.  *  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Gascoyne,'  he  cried  with  a 
start,  '  how  ill  you  look,  to  be  sure !'  Then  he  made  a 
mental  note  to  himself  that  the  premium  on  the  noble 
baronet's  life  policy  should  have  been  paid  yesterday,  and 
that  by  all  appearances  settlement  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
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longer  than  to-morrow.  You  never  know  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth ;  and,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Solomons  hadn't  had  an 
execution  to  put  in  that  very  morning  at  Shillingford,  he 
would  have  rushed  off  there  and  then,  witli  money  in  hand, 
to  make  sure  of  his  insurance  at  the  London  oflice. 

Instead  of  which  ho  merely  remarked  in  a  casual  tone  as 
he  jumped  into  liis  train,  '  My  thermometer  registered  nine 
degrees  of  frost  last  night.  Take  care,  Cascoyne,  how  you 
expose  yourself  this  weather.' 

At  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire, 
chatting  family  gossip  in  a  group  togetlier.  Sir  Emery 
suddenly  rose  and  looked  at  the  clock.  '  I  must  bo  going 
now,'  he  said  in  a  shullling  way.  '  'Arf-past  ten  was  the 
hour  ^liss  Boyd-Galloway  told  me.' 

Faith  glanced  up  at  him  sharply  with  a  pained  look. 

'  Why,  you're  not  going  out  again  to-niglit,  father  ?'  she 
exclaimed  in  surprise.  *  There's  nothing  on  the  slate ;  I 
looked  myself  to  see  about  it.' 

*  Well,  this  'ere  was  a  verbal  border,'  Sir  Emery  answerer!, 
putting  on  his  coat  with  evident  difliculty  and  some  marks 
of  pain  in  his  right  side.  '  I^.Iiss  Boyd-Galloway,  she  met 
me  down  in  the  'Igh  Street  this  morning,  and  she  told  mo 
I  was  to  go  out  to  Kent's  '111  to  fetch  her.  JJinner,  1  expect, 
or  else  a  small  an'  early.  But  I  reckon  it's  dinner ;  it's 
'most  too  soon  to  go  to  take  up  even  for  a  children's  or 
a  Cindereller.' 

Paul  glanced  at  Faith,  and  Faith  glanced  at  Paul.  Sir 
Emery  had  evidently  omitted  to  note  it  on  the  slate  on 
purpose.  A  rapid  signalling  went  on  between  their  eyes. 
'  Dare  I  venture  ?'  Paul's  asked  in  mute  pantomime  of 
Faith's,  and  Faith's,  with  a  droop  of  extreme  reluctance, 
made  answer  dumbly :  *  I  suppose  you  must.  He's  too  ill 
to  go;  but  oh,  Paul,  Paul,  the  disgrace  and  humiliation 
of  it  1' 

The  young  man  made  up  his  mind  at  once  and  irrevoc- 
ably. '  Father,'  he  said,  rising  and  fronting  him  as  he 
stood,  still  struggling  with  his  coat,  *  sit  down  where  you 
are.  I  can't  allow  you  to  go  up  Kent's  Hill  to-night. 
You're  not  feeling  well.  I  can  see  you're  suffering.  You're 
unfit  for  work.  You  must  let  mo  go  to  take  up  Miss  Boyd- 
Galloway  instead  of  you.' 

^ir  ]']mcry  burst  into  a  sudden  laugh  of  genuine  amusc- 
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ment.  His  Paul  to  go  cab-driving !  It  was  too  ridiculous. 
Tlien  the  laugh  seemed  to  catch  him  violently  in  the  side, 
and  he  subsided  once  more  with  a  pained  expression  of  face. 
'  Paul,  my  boy,'  he  answered,  sinking  back  into  his  chair  to 
hide  the  twinge,  '  I  wouldn't  let  you  go — no,  not  for  five 
'undred  pounds  down.  You,  as  is  a  gentleman  born  and 
bred,  and  out  there,  afore  the  eyes  of  all  'Illborough  and 
Surrey  1' 

Faith  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  imperious  look. 
'  Father,'  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm  convulsively  in  her 
grasp,  '  you  know  I  hate  it  as  much  as  you  do.  You  know 
I  can't  bear  for  Paul  to  do  it.  But  it  must  be  done.  It's  a 
hard  wrench,  but  you  must  let  him  go.  I  can  see  you're  ill. 
Dear  father,  you  ought  to  have  told  us  before,  and  then 
perhaps  we  might  have  managed  to  get  some  other  driver.' 

*  There  ain't  no  other  driver  nor  other  'oss  disengaged  in 
all  'Illborough  to-night,'  her  father  answered  confidently, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  looked  at  her. 

Once  more  Faith  telegraphed  with  her  eyes  to  Paul,  and 
Paul  telegraphed  back  to  Faith.  '  Father,'  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder  persuasively,  *  you  must 
let  me  go.  There's  no  other  way  out  of  it.  I'll  wrap  my- 
self up  tight,  and  mufiie  my  throat,  if  you  like,  so  that 
nobody  '11  notice  me  •  and  in  the  dark,  at  the  door,  they're 
not  likely  to  look  close.  But  go  I  mtist;  of  that  I'm  deter- 
mined.' 

The  father  humoured  him  for  a  moment.  *  Well,  you 
can  go,  any  way,  and  put  in  the  'osses,'  ho  answered  reluc- 
tantly, for  he  hated  his  son  to  do  anything  at  all  about  the 
stables  and  coach-house. 

Paul  went  out  and  put  them  in  at  once  with  the  confi- 
dence of  old  habituation.  Then  he  left  them  standing  alone 
in  the  yard  while  he  ran  upstairs  to  get  his  ulster  and  com- 
forter. '  Wait  a  minute,'  he  said,  *  I'll  soon  be  down.' 
Faith  went  up  with  him  to  see  that  all  was  snug  and  warm. 
'  Mind  you  wrap  up  well,  Paul,'  she  cried,  with  her  cyca 
dimmed  sadly  for  the  family  disgrace.  '  It's  a  bitter  cold 
night.  If  father  was  to  go  to  Kent's  Hill  this  evening,  I'm 
sure  it'd  very  nearly  be  the  death  of  him.' 

In  two  minutes  more  they  descended  the  stairs.  At  the 
door  Faith  stopped  and  kissed  him  convulsively.  It  was  i. 
hard  wrench,  but  she  knew  they  must  do  it.     Then  they 
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went  together  into  the  little  parlour.  There  their  mother 
sat,  looking  very  uncomfortable  in  her  easy-chair.  The 
larger  one  opposite,  where  Sir  Emery  usually  took  his  ease 
by  night,  was  now  vacant.  Faith  glanced  at  Paul  in  mute 
inquiry.    *  Where  is  he,  mother?'  Paul  gasped  out  auxioMsly. 

'  'E's  fjone,  Paul,'  Mrs.  Gascoyne  answered  with  a  sudden 
gulp.  '  The  minute  you  was  out  o'  the  room,  'e  whipped 
up  his  things,  jumped  up  from  'is  chair,  and  says  to  me  in 
a  hurry,  "  Mother,  I'm  off,"  says  'e,  an'  out  he  run  in  'is 
overcoat  as  he  stood,  scrambled  up  on  to  the  box,  gave  the 
'esses  the  word,  an'  afore  I  could  as  much  as  say  '•  Emery, 
don't,"  drove  off  up  the  road  as  'ard  as  ever  'is  'ands  could 
drive  'em.* 

Faith  sank  into  the  chair  with  a  despairing  look.  '  It'll 
kill  him,'  she  cried,  sobbing.     *  Oh,  Paul,  it'll  kill  him !' 

Paul  did  not  wait  or  hesitate  for  a  second.  '  Where's  he 
gone  ?'  he  cried.  *  To  which  house  on  the  hill  ?  I'll  run 
after  him,  catch  him  up,  and  drive  him  back  homo,  if  only 
you  know  which  house  he's  going  to.' 

*  He  never  told  us,'  Faith  gasped  out,  as  white  as  death. 
*  He  only  said  he  was  going  to  Kent's  Hill  to  fetch  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway.  There  are  so  many  big  houses  on  the  hill, 
and  so  many  roads,  and  so  many  dinners  just  now.  But 
perhaps  the  likeliest  is  Colonel  Hamilton's,  isn't  it  ?' 

Without  another  word  Paul  opened  the  door  and  darted 
up  the  street.  *  I'll  catch  him  yet,'  he  cried,  as  he  dashed 
round  the  corner  of  Plowden's  Court.  *  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
you  ought  to  have  stopped  him  1' 
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IN   HOT   PURSUIT. 


AKING  it  for  granted 
his  father  had 
driven,  as  Faith 
suggested,  to 
Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's, Paul  ran  at 
full  speed  along 
the  frosty  high 
road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  end 
of  the  Kent's  Hill 
hog's  back.  For 
the  hill  rears  itself 
up  as  a  great  mass 
of  narrow  sand- 
stone upland,  ex- 
tending for  some 
three  miles  in  a 
long  straight  line 
down  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  and  exposed  to  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
impartially.  Snow  was  beginning  to  fall  now,  and  the  road 
under-foot  rang  hard  as  iron.  Paul  ran  on  without  stopping 
till  ho  was  out  o:^  breath.  Then  he  halted  awhile  by  the 
foot  of  the  first  slope,  and  climbed  slowly  on  towards  the 
lower  platform. 

Half-way  up  he  met  a  returning  cab,  full,  of  course,  and 
therefore  unwilling  to  wait  and  be  questioned.  But  it  was 
no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony  now.  Paul  knew  his  father's 
life  was  absolutely  at  stake.  He  called  to  it  to  halt.  The 
driver  recognised  his  voice  and  pulled  up  to  a  walk.  '  Have 
you  passed  my  father  anywhere,  going  up  +h6  bill?'  Paul 
inquired  eagerly. 
*  'Ovv  do  I  know?'  the  man  answered  in  a  very  gruff  ton  a, 
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ill-pleased  at  the  interruption.  *  I've  passed  a  dozen  or 
more  of  kebs  and  kerridges  goin'  to  fetch  parties  'ere  and 
there  on  the  'ill ;  but  it's  as  dark  as  pitch,  so  'go's  to  know 
by  magic  'oo  druv  them?'  And  whistling  to  himself  a  dis- 
satisfied whistle,  he  whipped  up  again  and  drove  on,  leaving 
Paul  no  wiser. 

It's  a  very  long  way  from  Hillborough  to  Kent's  Hill,  five 
miles  at  least  by  the  shortest  road ;  and  long  before  Paul 
had  reached  the  top  his  heart  began  to  sink  within  him  as 
he  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  overtake  his  father. 
Nevertheless,  he  persisted,  out  of  pure  stubborn  doggedness 
and  perseverance ;  he  would  go  at  least  to  the  house  and 
let  him  know  he  was  there.  And,  if  possible,  he  would 
persuade  him  to  remain  under  shelter  at  some  neighbouring 
cottage  till  the  next  morning. 

But,  oh  !  the  long  weary  way  up  those  frozen  hills,  all  in 
the  dark,  with  the  snow  falling  fast  in  the  road,  and  the 
bitter  cold  wind  beating  hard  all  the  time  against  his  face 
as  he  fronted  it !  It  was  cold  for  Paul  even  as  ho  walked 
and  faced  it — cold  in  spite  of  the  exertion  of  mounting. 
How  infinitely  colder,  then,  it  must  be  for  his  father,  sitting 
still  on  the  box,  with  that  dull  pain  growing  deeper  every 
minute  in  his  side,  and  the  chill  wind  whistling  round  tho 
corners  of  the  carriage  ! 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  through  the  soft  snow  he  trudged, 
with  his  heart  sinking  lower  at  every  step,  and  his  feet  and 
hands  growing  colder  and  colder.  Of  all  the  hills  in  Eng- 
land Kent's  Hill  is  the  very  most  interminable.  Time  after 
time  you  think  you  are  at  the  top,  and  time  after  time,  just 
as  you  reach  the  apparent  summit,  you  see  yet  another 
slope  opening  out  with  delusive  finality  in  front  of  you. 
But  at  last  Paul  reached  the  end  of  those  five  long  miles 
and  those  nine  hundred  feet  of  sheer  ascent,  and  turned 
with  wearied  and  aching  limbs  under  the  gateway  of  Colonel 
Hamilton's  garden.  At  the  door  he  saw  at  once  he  had 
come  in  vain.  There  was  certainly  no  party  at  the  Colonel's 
to-night.  Not  a  carriage  at  the  door  ;  not  a  sign  of  life.  It 
was  close  on  eleven  now,  but,  emboldened  by  necessity,  he 
rang  the  bell.  After  some  minutes  his  ring  w^as  answered 
by  a  supercilious  footman  in  incomplete  costume.  '  I'm 
sorry  to  trouble  you,'  Paul  gasped,  *  but  can  you  tell  me, 
please,  w^hereabouts  on  the  Hill  there's  a  party  to-night  ?' 
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The  Bupercilious  footman  eyed  him  askance  with  profound 
astonishinent.  '  Young  man,'  he  said  severely,  '  do  you 
mean  to  say  you've  rung  me  up  this  time  of  night  from  my 
own  bodroom,  for  nothink  else  but  just  to  ask  me  where 
there's  a  party  on  the  'ill  ?  There's  parties  on  the  'ill  every- 
where this  evening.'  And  without  waiting  for  Paul  to 
explain  himself  further,  he  slammed  the  door  to  in  his  face 
with  uncompromising  rudeness. 

Paul  turned  from  the  porch,  too  much  distressed  on  his 
father's  account  even  to  notice  the  personal  insult,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  snow,  along  uncertain  paths,  to 
the  very  top  of  the  ridge,  where  he  could  see  on  either  hand 
over  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  just  at  what  house 
the  lights  buined  brightest.  Lady  Mary  Webster's  seemed 
most  thronged  of  any,  and  Miss  Boyd-Gallow^ay  was  in- 
timate with  Lady  Mary.  So  thither  Paul  plodded  along 
by  the  top  of  the  ridge,  descending  through  the  grounds, 
reckless  of  fences  or  proprietary  rights,  till  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  crowded  carriage-drive.  Coachmen  were  there,  half 
a  dozen  or  more,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  snow  and 
beating  their  chests  with  their  arms  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  while  their  weary  horses  stood  patiently  by,  the  snow 
melting  as  it  fell  on  their  flanks  and  faces. 

It  was  no  night  for  any  man  to  keep  another  waiting  on. 

*  'Ere's  Gascoyne's  son !'  one  of  the  cabmen  cried  as  ho 
came  up,  lor  they  were  mostly  cabmen,  nobody  caring  to 
risk  their  own  horses'  lives  abroad  in  such  slippery  weather; 
since  rich  men,  indeed,  take  more  heed  of  horseflesh  than 
of  their  fellow-Christians. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  want,  Mr.  Paul  ?'  another  of  them 
asked,  half  touching  his  hat  in  a  kind  of  undecided  salute 
to  the  half-made  gentleman ;  for  they  all  knew  that  Gas- 
coyne's son  had  been  to  Oxford  College,  and  would  develop 
in  time  into  a  real  recognised  baronet,  with  his  name  in  tlio 
peerage. 

'  Is  my  father  here,  or  has  bo  been  here  ?'  Paul  cried  out 
breathless.  •  He  went  out  to-night  when  he  wasn't  fit  to 
go,  and  I've  come  up  to  see  if  he's  got  here  safe,  or  if  I 
could  do  anything  in  any  way  to  help  him.' 

The  first  speaker  shook  his  head  with  a  very  decided 
negative.  *  No,  'e  ain't  been  'ere,'  he  answered.  *  'E  'aven't 
no  job.    Leastways,  none  of  us  ain't  a- seen  'im  anywhere.* 
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A  terrible  idea  flashed  across  Paul's  mind.  Could  his 
father  have  started  and  failod  on  tho  way  ?  Too  agitated 
to  care  what  might  happen  to  himself  again,  ho  rang  tho 
bell,  and  asked  the  servant  boldly,  '  Is  Miss  Boyd-Galloway 
here  ?  or  has  she  been  hero  tlils  evening?' 

*  No,  sir,'  the  servant  answered  ;  he  was  a  stranger  in  tho 
land,  and  judged  Paul  riglitly  by  liis  appearance  and  accent. 
'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  not  been  here  at  all.  I  don't  think, 
in  fact,  my  lady  expected  her.' 

'  Will  you  go  in  and  ask  if  anybody  knows  where  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway's  spending  the  evening?'  Paul  cried  in  his 
agony.  *  Tell  them  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  want 
to  know  where  to  find  Miss  Boyd- Galloway.' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  servant  returned,  bringing 
along  with  him  young  Mr.  Webster,  the  son  of  the  house,  in 
person.  '  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Gascoyne  ?'  the  young  man 
said,  eyeing  him  somewhat  astonished.  *  Why,  what  on 
earth  do  you  want  with  Miss  Boyd- Galloway  this  evening  ?' 

'  My  father's  gone  to  fetch  her,'  Paul  gasped  out  in  de- 
spair ;  *  he's  very  ill  to  night,  and  oughtn't  to  have  ventured 
out,  and  I've  come  to  see  whether  I  can  overtake  him.' 

Young  Mr.  Webster  was  kind-hearted  in  his  way.  *  I'm 
sorry  for  that,'  he  said  good-naturedly ;  *  but  I'm  glad  it's 
nothing  the  matter  with  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  herself,  any- 
how. Lady  Mary  was  in  quite  a  state  of  mind  just  now 
when  she  got  your  message.  I  must  run  in  at  once  and 
reassure  her.  But  won't  you  step  inside  and  have  a  glass 
of  wine  before  you  go  off  yourself  ?  You  don't  look  well, 
and  it's  a  freezing  cold  night.  Here,  Roberts,  a  glass  of 
wine  for  Mr.  Gascoyne  in  the  hall.     Now,  will  you  ?' 

*  I  won't  take  any  wine,  thanks,'  Paul  answered  hurriedly, 
declining  the  proffered  hospitality  on  more  grounds  than 
one.  '  But  you  haven't  told  me  if  you  know  where  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway's  spending  the  evening.  I  vmst  find  out,  to 
go  to  my  father.*  He  spoke  so  anxiously  that  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  serious  importance  of  his  errand. 

'  Oh,  I'll  go  and  inquire,'  young  Webster  answered  care- 
lessly ;  and  he  went  back  at  once  with  his  lounging  step  to 
the  bright  warm  drawing-room. 

*  Who  is  it  ?'  Lady  Mary  exclaimed,  coming  forward 
eagerly.  *  Don't  tell  me  anything  dreadful  has  happened  to 
dear  Isabel  I' 
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*  Oh,  it's  nothing  at  all,*  young  Webster  answered,  laugh- 
ing outrif,'lit  at  her  fears.  *  It's  only  that  young  Gascoyne 
from  Hillborough  wants  to  know  at  once  where  Isabel's 
dining.' 

'  That  young  Gascoyne !'  Lady  Mary  cried,  aghast. 
'  Not  the  young  man  they  sent  up  to  Oxford,  I  hope  1 
Why,  what  on  earth  can  ho  want,  my  dear  Bertie,  with 
Isabel  ?' 

'  lie  doesn't  want  Isabel,'  the  young  man  answered,  with 
an  amused  smile.  *  It  seems  his  father's  gone  somewhere 
to  fetch  her,  and  he  thinks  the  old  man's  too  ill  to  be  out, 
and  he's  come  up  on  foot  all  the  way  to  look  after  him.' 

*  Very  proper  of  him  to  help  his  father,  of  course,'  Lady 
Mary  assented  with  a  stiff  acquiescence,  perceiving  in  this 
act  a  due  appreciation  of  the  duty  of  the  poor  to  their 
parents,  as  set  forth  in  the  Church  Catechism ;  '  but  ho 
ought  surely  to  know  better  than  to  come  and  disturb  us 
about  such  a  subject.  He  might  have  rung  and  inquired  of 
Koberts.' 

*  So  he  did,'  her  son  answered,  with  masculine  common- 
sense.  '  But  Koberts  couldn't  tell  him,  so  he  /ery  naturally 
asked  for  me  ;  and  the  simple  question  now  is  this — where's 
Isabel  ?' 

*  She's  dining  at  the  Dean's,*  Lady  Mary  replied  coldly  ; 
*  but  don't  you  go  and  tell  him  so  yourself  for  worlds, 
Bertie.  Let  Eoberts  take  out  the  message  to  the  young 
person.*  For  Lady  Mary  was  a  s'lokler  in  her  way  for  the 
due  subordination  of  the  classes  of  society. 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  her  ladyship's  mouth, 
however,  her  son  had  made  his  way  into  the  hall  once 
more,  unheeding  the  prohibition,  and  conveyed  to  Paul  the 
information  he  wanted  as  to  Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  present 
whereabouts. 

The  message  left  Paul  more  hopelessly  out  of  his  bearings 
than  ever.  The  fact  was,  he  had  come  the  wrong  way. 
The  Dean's  was  at  the  exact  opposite  end  of  Kent's  Hill, 
three  miles  from  the  Websters'  as  the  crow  flies,  by  a  track- 
less route  among  gorse  and  heather.  There  was  no  chance 
now  left  of  overtaking  his  father  before  he  drove  from  the 
house.  All  Paul  could  possibly  do  was  to  follow  in  his  steps 
and  hear  what  tidings  he  could  of  him  from  those  who  had 
Been  him. 
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Away  he  trudged  with  trembling  feet,  along  tho  crest  of 
tho  ridge,  stumbling  from  time  to  time  over  bushes  half 
hidden  by  the  newly-fallen  snow,  and  with  tho  keen  air 
cutting  against  his  face  like  a  knife  as  ho  breasted  it.  It 
was  indeed  an  awful  night — awful  even  down  in  the  snug 
valley  at  IIilli)orough,  but  almost  Arctic  in  tho  intensity  of 
its  bitter  cold  on  those  bleak,  wind  swept  uplands.  They 
say  Kent's  Hill  is  the  chilliest  spot  in  winter  in  all  Southern 
England ;  as  Paul  pushed  his  way  across  tho  long  baro 
summit  that  January  evening,  he  trembled  in  his  heart  for 
the  effect  upon  hie  father.  It  was  slow  work  indeed  to 
cover  the  three  miles  that  lay  between  him  and  tho  Dean's, 
even  disrogardful  as  ho  was  of  the  frequent  notice-boards 
which  threatened  tho  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  with  churlish 
plainness  of  speech  to  inoffensive  trespassers.  More  than 
once  ho  inissed  his  way  in  the  blinding  snow,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  tho  steeply-scarped  southern  bank, 
or  with  some  wall  or  hedgo  on  tho  slope  to  northward. 
But  at  last,  pushing  on  in  spite  of  all  diiliculties,  he  reached 
the  garden  at  the  Dean's,  and  stood  alone  within  the  snow- 
covered  gateway.  There,  all  was  still  once  more ;  the 
party  had  melted  away,  for  it  was  now  nearly  midnight. 
But  a  light  still  burned  feebly  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms. 
In  his  eagerness  and  anxiety  Paul  could  not  brook  delay ; 
he  ventured  here  again  to  ring  tho  bell.  A  servant  put 
out  his  head  slowly  and  inquiringly  from  the  half-opened 
window. 

'  Was  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  dining  here  to-night  ?*  Paul 
asked  with  a  sinking  heart  of  the  sleepy  servant. 

'  Yes,'  the  man  answered ;  *  but  she's  gone  half  an  hour 
ago.' 

*  Who  drove  her  home,  or  did  she  drive  home  at  all  ?' 
Paul  inquired  once  more. 

*  How  should  I  know  ?'  the  servant  replied,  withdrawing 
his  head  testily.  '  Do  you  think  I  take  down  their  numbers 
as  they  pass,  like  the  bobby  at  tho  station  ?  She  ain't  here, 
that's  all.     Ask  me  another  one.' 

And  he  slammed  tho  casement,  leaving  Paul  alone  on  th© 
snow-covered  gravel-walk. 
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CnAPTER  XXX. 


AT  THE   CALL  OP  DUTY. 


EANWHILE,  Sir  Emery  Gascoyne,  Baronet, 
had  been  faithfully  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  station.  Ho  had  promised  to  go  and 
fetch  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  at  the  Dean's, 
and  come  snow  or  rain  or  hail  or  frost, 
with  perfect  fidelity  ho  had  gone  to  fetch  her. 
His  fatherly  pride  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  let 
Paul — his  gentleman  son— take  his  place  on  the  box  even 
for  a  single  evening.  Better  by  far  meet  his  fate  than  that. 
To  die  was  a  thousand  times  easier  than  disgrace.  So,  as 
soon  as  Paul  was  out  of  sight  upstairs,  ho  had  risen  from 
his  seat,  seized  his  whip  from  the  rack,  and,  in  spite  of  that 
catching  pain  deep  down  in  his  side,  driven  off  hastily  before 
Paul  could  intercept  him. 

The  drive  to  the  Hill — by  the  west  road  to  the  further 
end,  while  Paul  had  followed  by  the  shorter  and  steeper 
eastern  route — was  a  bitter  cold  one :  and  the  horses,  though 
roughed  that  day,  had  stumbled  many  times  on  the  frozen 
slopes,  having  stern  work  indeed  to  drag  the  heavy  cab  up 
that  endless  zigzag.  As  Sir  Emery  drove,  the  pain  in  his 
side  grew  duller  and  deeper:  and  though  he  was  too 
unskilled  in  diagnosis  to  know  it  for  pleurisy,  as  it  really 
was,  he  felt  himself  it  was  blowing  up  hard  for  a  serious 
illness.  But,  accustomed  as  he  had  long  been  to  exposure 
in  all  weathers,  he  made  light  of  the  discomfort,  and  drove 
bravely  along  to  the  Dean's  doorway. 

It  was  half-past  ten  by  Sir  Emery's  watch — the  necessary 
business  silver  watch  of  the  country  cabman — when  he 
reached  the  house :  but  though  he  sent  in  word  that  he  was 
there  and  ready,  his  fare  was  in  no  great  hurry,  as  it  seemed, 
to  present  herself. 

'Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  carriage,'  the  footman  announced; 
but  Miss  Boyd-Galloway,  immersed  in  her  game  of  whist, 
only  nodded  in  reply,  and  went  on  playing  out  the  end  of 
the  rubber  in  dignified  silence.  She  was  a  lady  who  loved 
the  rigour  of  the  game.    It  was  comfortably  warm  in  that 
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entig  country-house ;  and  who  thinks  of  the  cabman  outside 
in  the  cold  there? 

The  other  coachmen  walked  up  and  down,  and  slapped 
their  chests,  and  exhorted  their  horses.  But  Sir  Emery  sat 
motionless  and  chilled  on  the  box,  not  daring  to  dismount, 
lest  when  once  down  ho  should  be  unable  to  get  up  again. 
The  butler,  a  good-natured  soul  who  had  known  him  for 
years,  offered  him  a  glass  of  whisky-and-water  to  keep  him 
warm.  But  Sir  Emory  shook  his  head  in  dissent :  it  would 
only  make  him  colder  if  he  had  to  sit  long  on  the  box  in  the 
snow  there. 

'  Gascoyne's  off  his  feed,'  another  cabman  remarked  with 
a  cheerful  nod ;  and  the  rest  laughed. 

But  Sir  Emery  didn't  laugh.  He  sat  stark  and  stiff, 
breathing  every  moment  with  increasing  difficulty,  on  hia 
seat  by  the  porch,  under  shelter  of  the  yew-tree. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  he  waited  in  the  cold.  One 
after  another,  the  guests  dropped  out  and  drove  away  piece- 
meal ;  but  not  Miss  Boyd-Galloway.  He  trembled  and 
shivered  and  grew  numb  within.  Yet  wait  he  must ;  there 
was  absolutely  no  help  for  it.  Colder  and  colder  he  grew 
till  he  seemed  all  ice.  His  father's  heart  was  broken  within 
him.  More  than  once  in  his  miserable  faintness  he  half 
wished  to  himself  he  had  allowed  Paul,  after  all,  just  this 
one  night  to  relievo  him. 

At  last  the  door  opened  for  the  tenth  time,  and  '  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway's  carriage '  was  duly  summoned. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Sir  Emery  was  almost  too 
numbed  to  move.  Then  slowly,  with  an  effort,  he  turned 
his  horses,  and,  wheeling  round  in  a  circle,  brought  them  up 
to  the  doorway. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  us  waiting  here  in  the 
cold  like  tuis?'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  asked  in  a  sharp, 
rasping  vo»ce.  She  was  a  sour-looking  lady  of  a  certain  age, 
and  losing  tt.e  rubber  never  improved  her  temper. 

Sir  Emery  answered  nothing.  He  was  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  trade  even  to  reflect  to  himself  in 
his  own  silent  soul  that  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  had  kept  him 
waiting  in  the  cold — and  in  far  worse  cold — for  considerably 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  footman  stood  forward  and  opened  the  door.  Miss 
Boyd- Galloway  and  her  friend,  wrapped  in  endless  ruga 
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over  their  square-cut  dresses,  stepped  inside  and  seated 
themselves.  *  Home  1'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  called  out  with 
an  authoritative  voice.  There  was  another  pause.  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway  put  out  her  head  to  see  the  reason.  *  Home, 
I  said,  Gascoyne,'  she  repeated  angrily.  '  Didn't  you  hear 
me  speak?     Why,  what  are  you  waiting  for?' 

Sir  Emery  raised  his  whip  with  an  evident  effort.  *  I'm 
a-goin',  miss,'  he  answered,  and  his  voice  was  thick.  *  But 
it's  a  main  cold  night,  and  the  road's  'eavy,  and  the  'osses 
is  tired.' 

'Good  gracious,  what  impertinence  1'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway 
observed,  withdrawing  her  head  and  shivering  audibly. 
'  It's  my  belief,  Louisa,  that  man's  been  drinking.' 

*  He  certainly  didn't  seem  able  to  move  on  the  box,'  her 
companion  retorted ;  *  I  noticed  his  manner.' 

'  Oh,  he's  drunk,'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  answered  with 
prompt  decisiveness.  *  Dead  drunk,  I'm  certain.  Just  see 
how  he's  driving.  He  hasn't  even  got  sense  enough  left  to 
guide  his  horses,  and  it  runs  in  the  blood,  you  know ; 
they're  a  precious  bad  lot  all  through,  these  Gascoynes  1 
To  think  that  a  man  should  have  come  down  to  this,  whose 
ancestors  were  gentlemen  born  and  bred  and  real  Welsh 
baronets !  A  common  cab-driver,  and  drunk  at  that !  And 
the  daughter's  just  as  bad — that  horrid  girl  at  the  National 
School  at  Hillborough.  A  proud,  discontented,  impertinent 
hussy  !  Why,  she  won't  even  say  "  miss  "  to  my  face  when 
she  speaks  to  me.' 

*  Phew,  what  a  jolt !'  the  other  lady  exclaimed,  seizing 
Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  arm  as  the  cab  tipped  up  over  a  rut 
in  the  roadway. 

*  Drunk !  quite  drunk  1'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  repeated 
with  a  meditative  air,  now  confirmed  in  her  opinion.  *  I 
only  hope  to  goodness  he  won't  upset  us  in  the  snow — it's 
awfully  drifted — anywhere  here  by  the  roadside.' 

And,  indeed,  to  do  the  fare  full  justice,  there  seemed  good 
reason  that  particular  evening  to  blame  Sir  Emery  Gas- 
coyne's  driving.  As  a  rule,  the  baronet  was  a  careful  and 
cautious  whip,  little  given  to  wild  or  reckless  coachman- 
ship, and  inclined  to  be  sparing,  both  by  inclination  and 
policy,  of  his  valuable  horseflesh.  But  to-night  he  seemed 
to  let  the  horses  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will,  from  side 
to  side,  hardly  guiding  them  at  all  through  the  snow  and 
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the  crossings.  At  times  they  swerved  dangerously  close  to 
the  off-hedge  ;  at  others  they  almost  neared  the  edge  of  the 
slope  that  led  down  the  zigzag.  '  We  shall  never  get  out 
of  this  alive,*  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  remarked,  leaning  back 
philosophically ;  *  but  if  we  do,  Louisa,  I  shall  certainly  get 
Gascoyne's  license  taken  away,  or  have  him  well  fined  at 
Uncle  Edward's  petty  sessions  for  reckless  driving.' 

At  the  corner  by  the  larches  the  horses  turned  sharp  into 
the  main  road.  They  turned  so  abruptly  that  they  almost 
upset  the  cab  and  its  precious  freight.  Miss  Boyd- 
Galloway's  patient  soul  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  spite 
of  the  cold  air  and  the  driving  snow,  she  opened  the  window 
wide,  pushed  out  her  woollen-enveloped  head,  and  ex- 
postulated vigorously :  '  If  you  don't  take  more  care,  Gas- 
coyne,  I  shall  have  you  fined.  You're  endangering  our  lives. 
You've  been  drinking,  I'm  sure.  Pull  yourself  together, 
man,  and  drive  carefully  now,  or  else  we'll  get  out  and 
walk,  and  then  report  you.' 

Sir  Emery  essayed  an  inarticulate  answer.  But  his 
breath  v.as  feeble,  and  the  v/ords  stuck  in  his  throat.  Miss 
Boyd-Galloway  withdrew  her  indignant  head  more  angry 
than  ever.  '  He's  absolutely  stupid  and  dumb  with  drink,' 
she  said,  musing  with  positive  pleasure  over  the  cabman's 
delinquencies.  *  He  can't  get  out  a  word.  He's  too  drunk 
to  sit  straight.  It'll  be  a  mercy  if  we  all  get  back  alive. 
But  I'm  morally  confident  we  won't,  so  make  up  your  mind 
for  the  worst,  Louisa.' 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  town.  Miss  Boyd-Galloway 
didn't  notice  through  the  dimmed  window-panes  that  their 
coachman  was  taking  them  in  the  wrong  direction.  Or, 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  horses,  now  left  to 
their  own  devices,  were  returning  at  their  own  pace  to  their 
familiar  stable. 

They  plodded  along  slowly,  slowly  now,  for  the  snow  on 
the  road  grew  ever  deeper  and  deeper.  Their  gait  was 
reduced  to  a  shambling  walk,  with  occasional  interludes  of 
stumbling  and  slipping.  Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  wrath 
waxed  deep  and  still.  She  didn't  remonstrate  any  longer : 
she  felt  sure  in  her  own  heart  Gascoyne  had  got  beyond  all 
that  long  since :  she  meditated  *  fourteen  days  without  the 
option  of  a  fine'  as  the  very  slightest  punishment  Uncle 
Edward  could  in  reason  award  hiin. 
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Finally,  and  suddenly,  a  jerk,  a  halt.  They  turned  un« 
expectedly  down  a  narrow  side-entrance.  Miss  Boyd- 
Galloway  was  aware  of  a  courtlike  shadow.  Houses  rose 
sheer  around  her  on  every  side.  Surely,  surely,  this  was 
not  the  Priory,  not  the  paternal  mansion.  Miss  Boyd- 
Galloway  put  out  her  head  and  looked  about  her  once  more. 
'Oh,  Louisa,  Louisa,  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do?'  she 
cried,  in  impotent  despair.  *  The  man's  so  drunk  that, 
instead  of  taking  us  home,  he's  allowed  the  horses  to  como 
back  to  their  own  stables  I' 

'  I  shall  get  out  this  minute  and  walk  !*  her  friend  ejacu- 
lated sleepily. 

They  got  out  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cab.  *  Now, 
Gascoyne,'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  began  in  a  very  shrill  tone, 
'  this  is  really  too  bad.  You're  asleep  on  the  box,  sir. 
Wake  up,  I  say ;  wake  up  now,  will  you  ?' 

But  Sir  Emery  sat  stiff  and  stark  in  his  place,  and  never 
heeded  even  the  admonition  of  Miss  Boyd-Galloway's  stout 
umbrella  poked  hard  against  his  side  in  practical  remon- 
strance. 

As  they  stood  there,  wondering,  the  back  door  of  tho 
house  was  flung  open  wide,  and  Faith  Gascoyne,  with 
her  head  uncovered,  rushed  hastily  out  into  the  dark,  cold 
courtyard.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  two  ladies  who  stood 
there,  shivering,  in  their  wraps  and  shawls,  on  the  snow-clad 
stones,  but  darted  wildly  forward  towards  tho  figure  on  tho 
box.  '  Father,  father  !'  she  cried  in  an  agonized  voice,  *  aro 
you  all  right,  darling  ?' 

*No,  he's  not  all  right,'  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  answered 
testily,  retreating  towards  the  passage.  '  He's  anything  but 
right,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  He's  as  drunk 
as  an  owl,  and  he's  brought  us  back  here  to  his  own  place, 
instead  of  taking  us  homo  as  he  ought  to  the  Priory.' 

But  Faith  paid  little  heed  to  the  lady's  words.  She  was 
far  too  agitated  and  frightened  for  that.  She  Hung  her  arms 
wildly  round  that  stiff,  stark  figure,  and  kissed  its  mouth 
over  and  over  again  with  a  terrible  foreboding.  Sir  I]mery 
sat  there  unheeding  still.  TL°n  Faith  started  back  aghast, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  discovt  v,  and  held  up  her  hands  ia 
an  agony  of  horror  and  alarm  to  heaven.  A  fierce  cry 
burst  inarticulately  from  her  quivering  lips.     *  He's  dead  !' 
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she  sobbed  out  in  her  agony.  '  He's  dead  I  Oh,  father, 
father  1' 

And  so  he  was.  lie  had  died  in  harness.  '  Acute 
pleurisy,  aggravated  by  exposure,'  the  doctor  called  it  in  his 
ollicial  statement  next  day.  liut  for  the  present,  all  Faith 
knew  and  felt  was  that  her  father  was  gone,  and  that  she 
stood  there  that  moment  alone  in  her  bereavement. 

In  time,  as  slio  Ktood  there,  helpless  and  unnerved,  a 
neighbour  or  two  came  out  and  carried  him  in.  He  was 
quite,  quite  dead :  almost  as  stiff  and  cold  as  stone  with 
the  frost  already.  Tliey  laid  him  down  tenderly  on  the 
horse-hair  sofa  in  tho  little  parlour.  Sir  Emery  Gas- 
coyne.  Baronet,  had  met  his  death  well,  performing  his 
duty. 

And  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  in  the  yard  without,  staring 
hard  at  her  friend  and  wringing  her  hands,  remarked  more 
than  once  in  a  hushed  voice,  *  This  is  very  awkward  indeed, 
Louisa  I  How  on  earth  are  we  to  get  home  without  any 
carriage,  I  wonder?  I  really  believe  we  shall  have  to 
tramp  it  1* 
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*LE   ROI   EST   MORT  :    VIVE   LE   ROI  I* 
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he  near- 
ed  Plow- 
den's  CourC,  at  the  end  of  that  slow  and  painful  march, 
he  saw  for  himself  there  w^ere  lights  in  the  windows,  and 
signs  within  of  great  bustle  and  commotion. 

Cold  as  it  was  and  late  at  night,  the  news  had  already 
spread  over  the  neighbourhood  that  '  Gascoyne  was  gone,' 
and  more  than  one  sympathizing  friend  had  risen  from  bed 
and  dropped  in  to  comfort  Faith  and  her  mother  in  their 
great  sorrow.  The  working  classes  and  the  smaller  trades- 
folk are  prompter  and  franker  in  their  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  one  another  than  those  whom  in  our  self- 
satisfied  way  we  call  their  betters.  They  come  to  help  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  where  servants  and  dependents  are  not 
ready  at  call  to  do  the  mere  necessary  physical  work 
entailed  on  every  house  by  moments  of  bereavement. 
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At  the  cloor  Mr.  Solomons  w^as  waiting  to  receive  tho 
poor  weary  young  man.  He  raised  his  hat  respectfully  as 
Paul  straggled  in.  '  Good-evening,  Sir  Paul,'  he  said  with 
marked  courtesy.  And  that  unwonted  salute  was  the  first 
intimation  Paul  received  of  his  sudden  and  terrible  loss  that 
awful  evening. 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  Solomons,'  he  cried,  grasping  the  old  man's 
hand  with  the  fervid  warmth  which  rises  up  spontaneous 
W'ithin  us  all  at  moments  of  deep  emotion.  '  Not  that  I 
not  that !  Don't  tell  me  so  !  don't  tell  me  so  !  Not  that ! 
He  isn't  dead  !  Not  dead !  Oh  no,  not  dead  !  Don't  say 
so!' 

Mr.  Solomons  shook  his  head  gravely.  '  Doctor's  been 
here  and  found  him  quite  dead,'  he  answered  with  solemn 
calmness.  '  He  drove  Miss  Boyd-Galloway  back  from  the 
Dean's  through  the  snow  and  wind  till  he  froze  on  the  box. 
He  was  too  ill  to  go,  and  he  died  at  his  post,  like  a 
Gascoyne  ought  to  do.' 

Paul  Hung  himself  back  on  a  chair  and  burst  at  once  into 
a  wild  flood  of  tears.  His  heart  was  full.  He  didn't  dare 
to  ask  for  Faith  or  his  mother.  Yet,  even  in  that  first  full 
flush  of  a  great  sorrow,  strange  to  say,  he  was  dimly 
conscious  within  himself  of  that  indefinable  self-satisfaction 
which  so  buoys  us  up  for  the  moment  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  felt  it  would  always  be  a  comfort  to 
him  to  remember  that  he  had  done  his  very  best  to  avert 
that  terrible  incident,  had  done  his  very  best  to  take  his 
father's  place  that  night,  and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  on 
his  last  sad  journey. 

Mr.  Solomons  moved  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
*  Sir  Paul  has  returned,*  he  called  softly  to  Faith  in  tho 
room  above,  where  she  sat  and  sobbed  beside  her  dead 
father. 

And,  indeed,  from  that  time  forth  Mr.  Solomons  seldom 
forgot  to  give  the  new  baronet  the  full  benefit  of  his  title 
whenever  he  spoke  to  him,  and  to  exact  the  rigorous  use  of 
it  from  all  and  sundry.  It  was  part  of  his  claims  on  Paul, 
in  fact,  that  Paul  should  accept  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
baronetcy.  Meaning  to  float  him  in  the  social  and  financial 
sense,  Mr.  Solomons  appreciated  the  immense  importance 
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that  this  was  a  genuine  titled  Gascoyne,  and  no  shadow  of 
a  doubt  or  an  incognito  of  any  sort  must  hang  over  the  fact 
or  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Sir 
Emery  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  in  a  country  town  ; 
but  Sir  Paul,  as  exhibited  by  his  financial  adviser,  must  be 
carefully  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster. 

In  his  own  interests  Mr.  Solomons  was  determined  that 
everybody  should  recognise  his  2^'^oU(j4  as  a  man  of  fashion. 

Faith  came  down  and  threw  herself  into  her  brother's 
arms.  '  You  did  your  best,  Paul,'  she  cried,  faltering  ;  '  I 
know  it,  I  know  it !' 

Tiie  tears  stood  dim  in  Mr.  Solomons'  eyes.  He  could 
stand  an  execution  for  debt  with  stoical  stolidity,  but  he 
could  not  stand  this.  He  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
and  retired  into  the  stairway,  leaving  brother  and  sister  to 
their  own  silent  sympathy. 

Slowly  and  gradually  it  came  home  to  each  of  them  how 
great  a  change  that  night  had  wrought  in  their  joint  exist- 
ences. The  old  life  at  Hillborough  would  now  be  broken 
up  for  them  both  altogether.  New  ways  and  fields  lay  open 
before  them. 

The  next  few  days,  indeed,  were  of  course  taken  up  by 
the  needful  preparations  for  Sir  Emery's  funeral.  It  was  a 
new  sensation  for  Paul  to  find  himself  the  head  of  the 
family,  with  his  mother  and  sister  dependent  upon  him  for 
aid  and  advice,  and  compelled  to  decide  all  questions  as 
they  arose  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Solomons, 
however,  who  had  his  good  side,  though  he  kept  it  often 
most  studiously  in  the  background,  was  kindness  itself  to 
Paul  in  this  sudden  emergency.  To  say  the  truth,  he  liked 
the  young  man  ;  and,  with  his  ingrained  Jewish  respect  for 
rank,  he  was  proud  of  being  able  to  patronize  a  real  British 
baronet.  He  had  patronized  Sir  Emery  already,  to  be  sure ; 
but,  then.  Sir  Emery  had  never  been  born  in  the  purple. 
He  was  at  best  but  a  country  cabman  who  had  unexpectedly 
inherited  a  barren  baronetcy.  It  was  otherwisa  with  Paul. 
Mr.  Solomons  was  determined  that,  as  his  young  friend  had 
had  an  Oxford  education,  so  he  should  be  received  every- 
where from  the  very  beginning  in  his  own  proper  place  in 
English  society.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Solomons*  relations 
with  Paul  had  made  him  feel,  at  last,  a  certain  parental 
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interest  in  his  young  debtor's  position  and  prospects.  Re- 
garding him  at  first  merely  in  the  light  of  a  precarious 
investment,  to  be  diligently  exploited  for  Mr.  Lionel's  ulti- 
mate benefit,  he  had  come  in  the  end  to  regard  him  with 
some  personal  liking  and  fondness,  as  a  pupil  with  whoso 
progress  in  life  ho  might  be  fairly  satisfied.  So  he  camo 
out  well  on  this  occasion — so  well,  indeed,  that  for  several 
days  after  the  sad  event  he  never  mentioned  to  Paul  th-j 
disagreeable  fact  about  his  having  neglected  to  pay  Sir 
Emery's  life-premium  on  the  very  day  of  that  fatal  engage- 
ment. 

The  neglect  left  Paul  still  more  heavily  indebted  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  been.  But  as  he  had  voluntarily 
assumed  all  responsibility  for  the  debt  himself,  he  had  really 
nothing  on  this  ground  to  complain  of. 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  tenth.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  as  Paul  sat  alone  in  the  little  front  parlour 
with  the  spotted  dog  on  the  mantelpiece — that  spotted  dog 
of  his  father's  that  Faith  had  so  longed  for  years  to  remove, 
and  that  she  w^ouldn't  now  have  removed  from  its  familiar 
place  for  untold  thousands — he  heard  a  well-known  sturdy 
voice  inquire  of  the  stable-boy  who  lounged  about  the  door, 
*  Is  this  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne's  ?  Does  he  happen  to  be  in  ? 
Will  you  give  him  my  card,  then?' 

With  no  shadow  of  shame  or  compunction  on  his  face, 
Paul  flung  open  the  door  and  welcomed  his  old  college 
friend  into  that  dingy  little  sitting-room.  *  Why,  Thistle- 
ton,'  he  cried,  '  this  is  so  kind,  so  good  of  you  I  You're  the 
only  one  of  all  my  Oxford  acquaintances  who's  come  to  see 
me,  although,  of  course,  I  didn't  expect  them.  But  you 
were  in  Yorkshire  last  week  and  meant  to  stay  there. 
What  on  earth's  brought  you  down  to  this  part  of  England 
so  suddenly  ?' 

The  blond  young  man's  face  on  receiving  this  question 
was  a  study  to  behold.  It  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
a  rising  dramatic  artist.  lie  changed  his  hat  in  his  hand 
awkwardly  as  he  answered  with  a  distinctly  shame-faced 
air :  '  I  thought — as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  family — I — I 
ought  to  bo  present  at  Sir  Emery's  funeral.  And,  indeed, 
my  father  and  mother  thought  that,  in  view  of  existing  and 
future  circumstances,  I  couldn't  possibly  absent  myself.' 

Paul  failed  to  grasp  the  precise  reason  for  this  inter- 
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position  on  the  part  of  the  senior  Thistletons  in  so  strictly 
private  and  personal  an  aifair  as  his  father's  funeral ;  for  as 
yet  he  had  no  idea  of  the  state  of  relations  between  Faith 
and  his  friend,  but  he  confined  himself  for  the  moment  to 
asking  in  some  surprise,  *  Why,  how  did  you  hear  at  all 
about  my  poor  father  ?' 

The  blond  young  man  hesitated  even  more  remarkably 
and  distinctly  than  before.  Then  he  blurted  out  the  truth 
with  that  simple-hearted  directness  of  speech  which  was 
natural  to  him  :  '  Faith  wrote  and  told  me,*  ho  answered  in 
his  straightforwardness. 

It  struck  Paul  as  odd,  even  in  that  time  of  trouble,  that 
Thistleton  should  speak  of  his  sister  as  *  Faith  '  and  not  as 
*  Miss  Gascoyne,'  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do 
at  Oxford ;  but  he  set  it  down  to  the  privilege  of  intimacy 
with  the  family,  and  to  the  greater  frankness  of  tongue 
which  we  all  of  us  use  when  death  breaks  down  for  a 
moment  the  conventions  and  barriers  of  our  artificial  inter- 
course. Still,  it  certainly  did  strike  him  as  odd  that  Faith 
should  have  found  time  at  such  a  moment  to  write  of  their 
loss  to  a  mere  casual  acquaintance. 

Thistleton  rightly  interpreted  the  puzzled  look  upon 
Paul's  face,  and  went  on  sheepishly,  though  with  charming 
frankness :  *  I  hadn't  heard  for  several  days,  much  longer 
than  usual,  indeed,  so  I  telegraphed  night  before  last  to  ask 
the  reason.' 

Then  a  light  burst  in  all  at  once  upon  Paul's  mind ;  he 
saw  it  all,  and  was  glad,  but  he  forbore  to  speak  of  it  under 
existing  circumstances. 

'  Might  I  see  Faith  ?'  the  blond  young  man  inquired 
timidly. 

*  I'll  ask  her,'  Paul  answered,  moving  slowly  up  the  stairs 
to  the  room  where  his  sister  sat  alone  in  her  grief  with  their 
mother. 

But  Faith  only  shook  her  head  very  decidedly.  '  Not 
now,  Paul,'  she  said ;  '  it  was  kind  of  him  to  come,  but  tell 
him  I  can't  see  him — till,  till  after  to-morrow.' 

*  Perhaps  he  won't  stay,'  Paul  put  in,  without  attaching 
much  importance  himself  to  the  remark. 

'  Oh  yes  I'  Faith  answered  with  simple  confidence.  *  Now 
he's  once  come  he'll  stop,  of  course— at  least,  until  he's 
Been  me.' 
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Paul  went  back  to  his  friend  in  the  dull  little  parlour. 
To  his  immense  surprise,  Thistleton,  after  receiving  tho 
message  with  a  frank,  satisfied  nod,  began  at  onco  talking 
about  tho  family  plans  with  an  interest  that  really  astonished 
him.  Paul  had  always  liked  the  blond  young  man,  and  ho 
knew  tho  blond  young  man  liked  him.  But  he  was  hardly 
prepared  for  so  much  personal  sympathy  in  all  their  arrange, 
mcnts  as  Thistleton  manifested.  The  blond  young  man 
was  most  anxious  to  know  where  Paul  would  live  and  what 
he  would  do  ;  whether  or  not  he  would  at  onco  assume  his 
title ;  what  would  become  of  his  mother  and  Faith  ;  and 
whether  the  family  headquarters  were  likely  under  thes3 
new  circumstances  to  be  shifted  from  Hillborough,  say,  iu 
the  direction  of  Loudon. 

All  these  questions  took  Paul  very  much  at  a  disadvantage. 
Absorbed  only  in  their  own  immediate  and  personal  loss,  1  o 
had  found  no  time  as  yet  to  think  or  arrange  in  any  way 
about  the  future.  All  he  could  say  was  that  he  would  con- 
biJer  these  things  at  some  later  time,  bub  that  for  tho 
moment  their  plans  were  wholly  undecided. 

Thistleton  sat  still  and  gazed  blankly  into  tho  fire.  *  I 
shall  have  to  talk  it  all  over  with  Faith,  you  know,'  ho  said 
quietly  at  last.  *  I  see  many  reasons  for  taking  things 
promptly  in  hand  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis.' 

*  I'm  afraid  Faith  won't  be  able  to  talk  things  over  calmly 
for  some  weeks  at  least,'  Paul  answered  with  deepening 
wonderment.  '  Tliis  sudden  blow,  of  course,  has  quite 
unnerved  us.  It  was  all  so  instantaneous,  so  terrible,  so 
unexpected.* 

*  Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry,'  Thistleton  replied,  still  gazing 
straight  ahead  into  the  embers  of  the  fire.  *  Now  I'm  here 
I  may  as  well  stop  here  for  the  next  few  weeks  or  so. 
They've  given  me  a  very  comfortable  room  at  the  Eed  Lion. 
And  one  thing's  clear,  now  your  father's  gone,  Gascoyne, 
you've  enough  to  do  v?ith  those  Claims  alone ;  your  sister 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  be  a  further  burden  upon  you.' 

Paul  flushed  fiery  hot  at  that  way  of  putting  it.  He  saw 
now  quite  clearly  what  Thistleton  was  driving  at,  though  he 
didn't  know,  of  course,  what  measure  of  encouragement 
Faith  might  already  have  accorded  her  wealthy  suitor.  Oh, 
those  hateful,  hateful  Claims  of  Mr.  Solomons' !  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  those,  he  might  have  answered  proudly,  *  I  will 
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take  caro  myself  of  my  sister's  future.'  But  how  could  he 
now — he  who  was  mortgaged,  twenty  years  deep,  for  all  hia 
possible  earnings  to  that  close-fisted  taskmaster  ?  The  very 
thought  of  it  made  him  hot  and  cold  alternately  with  deep 
humiliation. 

All  he  could  do  was  to  murmur,  half  aloud,  '  Faith  can 
almost  support  herself,  even  as  it  is,  by  her  salary  as  a 
schoolmistress.' 

Thistleton  answered  him  very  decisively  this  time.  *  Not 
as  she  ought  to  bo  supported,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said  in  a 
firm  tone  of  voice.  '  Gascoyne,  you  and  I  have  always  been 
friends,  and  at  a  time  like  this  we  may  surely  speak  our 
minds  out  to  one  another.  You'll  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  yourself  and  your  mother,  let  alone  the  Claims ;  and  I 
know  how  they  weigh  upon  you.  But  Faith  mustn't  dream 
of  trying  to  live  upon  what  she  earns  herself.  I  could 
never  stand  that.  It  would  drive  me  wild  to  think  she 
should  even  attempt  it.  This  has  made  a  great  change  in 
the  position  of  all  of  you.  I  think  when  I  talk  it  all  over 
with  Faith  she'll  see  the  subject  in  the  same  light  as  I  do.' 
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HE  morning  after  the  funeral  Paul  went  down, 
by  Mr.  Solomons'  special  desiie,  to  the 
office  in  the  High  Street  for  a  solemn  con- 
sultation. Mr.  Solomons  wished  to  see  him 
'  on  important  business,'  he  said ;  and  Paul, 
though  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  accept  Mr.  Solomons'  commands  as 
law  to  think  of  demurring  to  a  request  so  worded. 

As  he  entered,  Mr.  Solomons  rose  to  greet  him  with 
stately  politeness,  and  handed  him  solemnly  a  little  oblong 
packet,  which  felt  hke  a  box  done  up  in  pap?r.  Paul 
opened  it  vaguely,  seeing  so  much  was  expected  of  him, 
and  found  inside,  to  his  immense  surprise,  a  hundred 
visiting-cards,  inscribed  in  copperplate  '  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne/ 
in  neat  small  letters. 
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*  What  aro  these,  Mr,  Solomons  ?'  he  asked,  taken  aback 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Solomons,  rubbing  his  hands  with  unction,  waa 
evidently  very  well  pleased  at  his  own  cleverness  and 
forethought.  '  They're  a  little  present  I  wished  to  make 
you,  Sir  Paul,'  he  answered,  laying  great  stress  upon  that 
emphatic  preiix  of  honour.  '  You  see,  I  think  it  necessary, 
as  part  of  my  scheme  for  our  joint  benefit,  that  you  should 
at  once  assume  your  proper  place  in  the  world  and  receive 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  society.  I  desire  that  you 
should  make  a  feature  of  your  title  at  once ;  that  you 
should  be  known  to  all  England  from  the  very  outset  as  Sir 
Paul  Gascoyne,  Baronet.'  lie  spoke  it  pompously,  like  one 
who  basked  in  the  reflected  glory  of  that  high-sounding 
social  designation. 

*  I  hate  it !'  Paul  blurted  out,  unable  to  restrain  hia 
emotion  any  longer.  '  Mr.  Solomons,  I  can't  bear  tho 
whole  horrid  business.  It's  a  hollow  mockery  for  a  man 
like  me.  What's  the  use  of  a  title  to  a  fellow  without  a 
penny,  who's  burdened  with  more  debt  than  he  can  ever  pay, 
to  start  with  ?' 

Mr.  Solomons  drew  back  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  That  a  man  should  wish 
deliberately  to  shuffle  off  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  was  to 
him,  in  his  simplicity,  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Not  that 
for  the  moment  he  took  in  to  the  full  Paul's  actual  meaning. 
That  his  pet  design,  the  cherished  scheme  of  years,  could 
be  upset  offhand  by  the  recalcitrant  obstinacy  of  a  hot- 
headed youth  just  fresh  from  college,  lay  hardly  within  the 
sphere  of  his  comprehension.  Ho  contented  himself  for  the 
time  with  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his 
Avaistcoat,  protruding  his  already  too  obvious  watch-pocket, 
and  observing  jauntily : 

'  That's  exactly  why  you've  got  to  mako  the  most  of  the 
title,  Sir  Paul.  You  must  use  it  as  your  capital — your 
stock-in-trade.  So  long  as  your  father  lived,  of  course,  wo 
could  do  very  little ;  we  could  only  point  to  you  as  a  pro- 
spective baronet.  Now  that  Sir  Emery's  dead  and  gone, 
poor  gentleman !  the  case  is  altered;  we  can  put  you  forward 
as  the  actual  possessor  of  the  Gascoyne  title.  It's  ex- 
tremely fortunate  this  should  have  happened  (as  it  had  got 
to  happen)  so  early  in  the  year,  before  the  Peerages  ar© 
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out — tlioy  don't  publish  them  till  March— and  I  tclc^'raphoil 
off  full  details  yesterday  to  the  dilTercnt  editors,  so  that 
your  name  may  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  duo  course  in 
the  new  issues.  There's  nothing  like  taking  Time  by  the 
forelock,  you  know,  Sir  Paul;  there's  nothing  on  earth  like 
taking  Time  by  the  forelock.'  And  !Mr.  Solomons,  standing 
with  iiis  back  to  the  fire  and  his  thumbs  in  liis  armholes 
like  a  Ih-itish  churchwarden,  raised  himself  gently  on  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  and  let  his  heels  go  down  again  with  an 
emphatic  snap,  as  ho  pursed  up  his  lips  into  a  most  deter- 
mined attitude. 

Paul  saw  the  time  for  temporizing  was  passed.  "While 
his  father  lived,  he  hadn't  dared  to  explain  to  Mr.  Solomons 
the  simple  fact  that  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't  sell  himself 
for  money  to  any  woman  living,  lest  ho  should  break  his 
father's  heart  by  that  plain  avowal.  But  now  it  would  be 
Hat  cowardice  to  delay  the  confession  one  day  longer.  For 
Mr.  Solomons'  sake  he  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Already  Mr.  Solomons  had  put  himself  to  needless  expense 
in  having  those  cards  printed  and  in  telegraphing  to  the 
editors  of  the  various  Peerages,  on  the  strength  of  an  under- 
standing which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  broken.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  now.     He  must  prick  the  bubble. 

So  he  seated  himself  nervously  in  the  office-chair,  and 
with  hesitating  speech,  amid  awkward  pauses,  began  to 
break  the  news  as  gently  as  he  could  to  poor  startled  Mr. 
Solomons.  He  told  him  how  as  long  as  his  father  lived  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep  silence  on  the  matter.  Ho 
explained  to  him  in  plpin  and  straightforward  terms  how 
the  plan  had  been  devised  and  broached  and  furthered 
when  he  himself  was  too  young  to  understand  and  enter 
into  its  sinister  significance ;  and  how,  as  soon  as  ho  had 
attained  to  years  of  discretion,  and  comprehended  the  plot 
in  its  true  colours,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  had  set  in  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  now  to  carry  out  in  full  the 
implied  engagement.  He  begged  Mr.  Solomons  to  observe 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  clearly  realized  this  change  of  front 
he  had  ceased  to  accept  a  single  penny  of  his  taskmaster's 
money,  but  had  worked  his  own  way  by  unheard-of  effort 
through  his  last  two  terms  for  his  degree  at  Oxford. 
Finally,  he  assured  Mr.  Solomons,  with  many  piteous  assur- 
ances, that  he  would  never  be  forgetful  of  the  claims  upon 
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his  purse,  his  time,  and  his  labour,  but  would  toil  lii<o  a 
slave,  month  aftur  month  and  year  after  year,  till  ho  had 
repaid  him  in  full  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

ilov/  much  it  cost  Paul  to  mako  thin  bold  avowal  nobody 
but  himself  could  ever  have  realized.  He  felt  at  the  moment 
as  though  ho  was  shirking  the  dearest  obligations  in  life, 
and  turning  his  back  most  ungratefully  upon  his  friend  and 
benefactor.  As  he  went  on  and  on,  floundering  deeper  and 
deeper  in  despondency  each  moment,  while  Mr.  Solomons 
stood  there  silent  and  grim  by  the  fireplace,  with  his  jaw 
now  dropping  loose  and  his  thumbs  relaxing  their  hold  upon 
the  armholes,  his  voice  faltered  with  the  profundity  of  his 
regret,  and  big  beads  of  nervous  dew  gathered  thick  upon 
his  forehead.  He  knew  ho  was  disappointing  the  hopes  of 
a  lifetime,  and  shaking  his  own  credit  at  every  word  he 
spoke  with  his  powerful  creditor. 

As  for  Mr.  Solomons,  the  startled  old  man  heard  him  out 
to  the  bitter  end  without  once  interposing  a  single  word  of 
remark — without  so  much  as  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  disapproba- 
tion. He  heard  him  out  in  the  grimmest  of  grim  silences, 
letting  Paul  flounder  on,  unchecked  and  unaided,  through 
his  long  rambling  explanation  of  his  conduct  and  motives. 
Onco  or  twice,  indeed,  Paul  paused  in  his  speech  and 
glanced  up  at  him  appealingly ;  but  Mr.  Solomons,  staring 
at  him  still  with  a  lixed  hard  stare,  vouchsafed  not  even  to 
relax  his  stern  face,  and  gazed  on  in  blank  astonishment  at 
this  strange  case  of  mental  aberration  gradually  unfolding 
itself  in  the  flesh  before  him.  At  last,  when  Paul  had 
exhausted  all  his  stock  of  arguments,  excuses,  and  reasons, 
Mr.  Solomons  moved  forward  three  deliberate  paces,  and, 
gazing  straight  down  into  the  young  man's  eyes,  said  slowly 
and  solemnly  in  the  Scriptural  phrase,  '  Paul,  Paul,  thou 
art  beside  thyself.' 

'  Mr.  Solomons,'  Paul  answered  with  a  cold  shudder 
down  his  back,  '  I  mean  what  I  say.  You  shall  never  lose 
a  penny  of  all  you've  advanced  me.  You  meant  it  well. 
You  meant  it  for  my  advantage.  I  know  all  that.  But  I 
can  never  consent  to  marry  an  heiress,  whoever  she  may  be. 
I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  day  and  night,  the  year 
round,  to  pay  you  back ;  but  I'll  never,  never,  never  consent 
to  pay  you  back  the  way  you  intended.' 

*  You  mean  it  ?'   Mr.  Solomons  asked,  sitting  down  in 
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another  chair  by  his  side  and  regarding  him  closely  with 
curious  attention.     *  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  you  really  mean  it?' 

*  Yes,  1  really  mean  it,  Mr.  Solomons,'  Paul  answered 
remorsefully. 

To  his  immense  astonishm.ent,  Mr.  Solomons  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms  on  the  office  table  and  sobbed  inarticulately, 
through  floods  of  tears,  in  dead  silence,  for  some  minutes 
together. 

This  strange  proceeding,  so  utterly  unexpected,  broko 
down  for  the  moment  Paul's  courage  altogether.  *  Oh,  Mr. 
Solomons,*  he  cried,  in  a  frenzy  of  regret,  *  I  knew  I  should 
be  disappointing  you  very  much  indeed — I  knew  that,  of 
course ;  but  I  never  imagined  you'd  feel  like  this  about  it.' 

Mr.  Solomons  rocked  himself  up  and  down  in  his  chair 
solemnly  for  a  considerable  time  without  making  any 
answer.  Then  he  rose  slowly,  unlocked  his  safe,  and  took 
out  the  well-thumbed  bundle  of  notes  and  acceptances. 
One  by  one  he  counted  them  all  over,  as  if  to  make  sure 
they  were  really  there,  with  a  regretful  touch ;  after  which, 
regarding  them  tenderly,  as  a  mother  regards  her  favourite 
child,  he  locked  them  all  up  once  more,  and  flung  himself 
back  in  the  office-chair  with  an  air  of  utter  and  abject 
despondency.  '  As  long  as  you  live.  Sir  Paul,'  ho  said 
slowly,  •  handicapped  as  you  are,  unless  you  do  as  we  mean 
you  to  do,  you  can  never,  never,  never  repay  them.' 

*  I'll  try  my  hardest,  at  least,'  Paul  answered  sturdily. 

'  There's  the  horses  and  cabs,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on,  as 
if  musing  to  himself ;  '  but  they  won't  fetch  much.  As  for 
the  furniture  in  the  house,  it  wouldn't  pay  the  quarter's 
rent,  I  expect ;  and  to  that  extent  the  landlord,  of  course, 
has  a  prior  claim  upon  it.  In  fact,  it's  an  insolvent  estate 
— that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.' 

*  My  father's  life  was  insured,'  Paul  ventured  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Solomons  hesitated  with  natural  delicacy. 

*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir  Paul,'  he  answered  after 
a  long  pause,  '  the  premium  was  due  the  day  before  your 
father's  unfortunate  death,  and  I  neglected  to  pay  it.  I 
meant  to  do  so  the  very  next  morning,  but  was  too  late. 
But  I  didn't  like  to  mention  the  fact  to  you  before,  in  the 
midst  of  BO  much  other  personal  trouble.' 

*  That  w^as  very  kind  of  you,  Mr,  Solomons,'  Paul  put  in 
in  a  very  low  voice. 
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Mr.  Solomons  ran  his  fat  hand  through  his  curly  black 
hair,  now  deeply  grizzled. 

'Not  at  all,  Sir  Paul,'  he  answered,  'not  at  all.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  dream  of  obtruding  it  on  you  at  such  a 
time.  But  what  I  was  thinking  's  this — that  the  failure  of 
the  policy  largely  increases  the  amount  of  your  indebted- 
ness. It  was  "  jointly  and  severally"  from  the  beginning, 
you  remember;  and  when  you  came  of  age  you  took  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  yourself  in  this  very  room  here.' 

And  Mr.  Solomons  walked  once  more  towards  the  safe  in 
the  corner,  as  if  to  assure  himself  again  of  the  safety,  at 
least,  of  those  precious  papers. 

*  I  admit  it  to  the  full,'  Paul  answered  frankly. 

Mr.  Solomons  turned  upon  him  with  unexpected  gentle- 
ness. 

*  Sir  Paul,'  he  said  seriously,  '  my  dear  Sir  Paul,  it  isn't 
so  much  that — that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  It's  the  other 
disappointment  I  mind  the  most— the  strictly  personal  and 
private  disappointment.  The  money  I'll  get  paid  back  in 
the  end ;  or,  if  I  don't  live  to  see  it  paid  back,  why,  Leo 
will,  and  I  always  regarded  it  as  a  long  investment  for  Leo. 
A  man  sinks  his  money  in  land  for  the  rise  as  long  as  that, 
every  bit,  and  is  satisfied  if  his  children  come  in  for  the 
benefit  of  it.  But,  Sir  Paul,  I  thought  of  you  always  as  a 
success  in  life — as  great  and  rich — as  married  to  a  lady  you 
ought  to  marry — as  holding  your  own  in  the  county  and  the 
country.  I  thought  of  you  as  sitting  in  Parliament  for  a 
division  of  Surrey.  I  thought  I'd  have  helped  to  make  you 
all  that ;  and  I  thought  you'd  feel  I'd  had  a  hand  in  doing 
it.  Instead  of  that,  I've  only  hung  a  weight  like  a  millstone 
round  your  neck,  that  I  never  intended — a  weight  that 
you'll  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of.  Sir  Paul  I  Sir  Paul  I  it's 
a  terrible  disappointment.' 

Paul  sat  there  long,  talking  the  matter  over  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  now  perfectly  friendly,  but  never 
getting  any  nearer  to  a  reconciliation  of  their  conflicting 
ideas.  Indeed,  how  could  he?  "When  he  rose  to  go,  Mr. 
Solomons  grasped  his  hand  hard. 

'  Sir  Paul,'  he  said  with  emotion,  '  this  is  a  hard  day's 
work.  You've  undone  the  task  I've  been  toiling  at  for 
years.  But  perhaps  in  time  you'll  change  your  mind.  Per- 
haps some  day  you'll  see  some  lady — -' 
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Paul  cut  him  short  at  once. 

'  No,  never,'  he  said.     *  Never.' 

Mr.  Solomons  shook  his  hand  hard  pnco  more. 

*  Well,  never  mind,'  he  said  ;  *  remember,  I  don't  want  in 
any  way  to  press  you.  Repay  mo  whenever  and  however 
you  can ;  it's  all  running  on  at  interest  meanwhile,  rcnevv-- 
ablo  annually.  Work  hard  and  pay  me,  but  not  too  hard. 
I  trust  you  still.  Sir  Paul,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  you.' 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  gone,  Mr.  Solomons  could  only 
relieve  his  mind  by  taking  the  first  train  up  to  town,  and 
pouring  the  whole  strange,  incredible  story  into  the  sym- 
pathetic ears  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Lionel. 

Lionel  Solomons  listened  to  his  uncle's  narrative  with 
supercilious  disdain ;  then  he  rose,  with  his  sleek  thumbs 
stuck  into  his  waistc'^'^,t  pockets  and  his  fat  fingers  lolling 
over  his  well-covered  hips,  in  an  attitude  expressive  of 
capitalist  indifference  to  such  mere  sentimentalism  as  Paul 
Gascoyne  had  been  guilty  of. 

*  The  fellow's  of  age,  and  he's  signed  for  the  lot,  that's 
one  comfort,'  he  observed  complacently.  '  But  I've  got  no 
patience  with  such  pig-headed  nonsense  myself.  What's 
the  good  of  being  born  to  a  baronetcy,  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  you  ain't  going  to  make  any  social  use  of  it?'' 

'  It's  chucking  it  away — just  chucking  it  away — that's 
true,'  his  uncle  assented. 

Mr.  Lionel  paused,  and  ran  one  plump  hand  easily 
through  his  well-oiled  curls. 

*  For  my  part,*  he  said,  *  if  ever  those  papers  come  to 
me ' 

'  They'll  all  come  to  you,  Leo ;  they'll  all  come  to  you,' 
his  uncle  put  in  affectionately.  '  What  else  do  I  toil  and 
moil  and  slave  and  save  for  ?' 

Mr.  Lionel  faintly  bowed  a  gracious  acquiescence. 

*  If  ever  those  papers  come  to  me,'  he  continued,  unheed- 
ing the  interruption,  *  I'll  not  let  him  off  one  farthing  of  the 
lot,  now  he's  signed  for  'em  all  after  coming  of  age — not  if 
he  works  his  life  long  to  pay  me  off  the  whole,  principal  and 
interest.  He  shall  suffer  for  his  confounded  nonsense,  he 
shall  If  he  won't  pay  up,  as  he  ought  to  pay  up,  in  a 
lump  at  once,  and  if  he  won't  go  to  work  the  right  way  to 
make  himself  solvent,  I'll  grind  him  and  dun  him  and  make 
his  life  a  burden  ^o  him,  till  he's  paid  it  all  to  the  uttermost 
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farthing.  He's  a  fool  of  a  sentimentalist,  that's  just  what 
he  is — with  an  American  girl  ready  to  pay  liim  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  title,  as  I've  reason  to  believe,  if  ho'il 
only  marry  her.' 

*  Leo  !'  liis  uncle  exclaimed  disapprovingly. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  the  nephew  continued,  tiltiig 
himself  on  tiptoe,  and  shutting  his  mouth  hard  till  the  lips 
pursed  up  to  express  decision  of  character,  '  the  fellow's  in 
love  with  some  penniless  girl  or  other.  I've  known  that  a 
long  time  ;  he  was  always  getting  letters  from  some  place 
in  Cornwall,  in  a  woman's  hand,  that  he  put  away  un- 
opened, and  read  in  his  bedroom ;  and  he's  going  to  throw 
overboard  your  interest  and  his  own,  just  to  satisfy  his  own 
foolish,  sentimental  fancy.  I  could  forgive  him  for  throw- 
ing yours  overboard  for  a  pretty  face,  for  that's  only  human ; 
but  to  throw  over  his  own,  why,  it's  simply  inexcusable. 
He  shall  pay  for  this,  though.  If  ever  I  come  in  to  those 
papers  he  shall  pay  for  it !' 

*  Leo,'  the  elder  man  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
fixing  his  eye  full  upon  his  uncompromising  nephew. 

*  Well,  sir,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered,  replacing  his  thumbs  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket. 

*  Leo,'  Mr.  Solomons  repeated  slowly,  '  I  often  wish  you 
were  a  little  more  like  Paul.  I  often  wish  I'd  sent  you, 
instead  of  him,  to  Oxford  to  college.' 

'  Well,  /  don't,  then,'  Mr.  liioiiel  responded,  with  a  short 
toss  of  his  head.  'I'm  precious  glad  you  put  me  where  I 
am — in  the  proper  place  for  a  man  to  make  money  in — in 
the  City.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FASTIIONABLR    INTELLIGENCE. 


IlE  air  of  Surrey  suited  the  blond  young 
man's  complaint  to  a  T.  Tliistleton  spent 
Borne  two  or  three  weeks  at  Ilillborough, 
and  seemed  in  no  very  great  hurry  to  return 
to  the  bleak  North  from  his  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Ped  Lion.  I^Iean while  Paul 
was  busy  clearing  up  his  father's  affairs,  selling  what  few 
effects  there  remained  to  sell,  and  handing  over  the  pro- 
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ceeds,  after  small  debts  paid,  as  remnant  of  the  insolvent 
estate,  to  Mr.  Solomons.  Mr.  Solomons  received  the  sura 
with  grim  satisfaction ;  it  was  a  first  instalment  of  those 
terrible  Claims  of  his,  and  better  than  nothing ;  so  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  release  a  single  small  note  accordingly,  which  he 
burnt  in  the  office  fire  before  Paul's  very  face,  with  duo 
solemnity.  Then,  as  if  to  impress  on  his  young  friend's 
mind  the  magnitude  of  the  amount  that  still  remained  un- 
paid, he  counted  over  the  rest  of  the  bills  in  long  array, 
jointly  and  severally,  and  locked  them  up  once  more  with 
his  burglar  -  proof  key  —  Chubb's  best  design  —  in  that 
capacious  safe  of  his. 

Much  yet  remained  for  Paul  to  arrange.  The  family  had 
now  to  be  organized  on  a  fresh  basis  ;  for  it  was  clear  that 
in  future  the  new  baronet  must  support  his  mother,  and  to 
some  extent,  apparently,  his  sister  also.  His  own  wish, 
indeed,  was  that  they  should  both  accompany  him  to 
London ;  but  to  that  revolutionary  proposal  his  mother 
would  never  for  a  moment  accede.  She  had  lived  all  her 
life  long  at  Hillborough,  she  said,  among  her  own  people, 
and  she  couldn't  be  dragged  away  now,  in  her  old  age,  from 
her  husband's  grave  and  her  accustomed  surroundings. 
Paul  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  arrange  for  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  a  cottage  in  Plowden's  Court,  hard  by,  where 
Faith  and  she  might  take  up  their  abode  for  the  present. 

It  was  only  for  the  present,  however,  so  far  as  Faith  was 
concerned.  For  before  Thistleton  left  Hillborough  he  had 
sat  one  afternoon  with  Faith  in  the  bare  little  parlour,  and 
there,  before  the  impassive  face  of  the  spotted  dog,  once 
more  discussed  that  important  question  which  ha  had 
broached  to  her  last  spring  in  the  flowery  meadows  at 
Ensham.  At  first,  of  course.  Faith  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  such  subversive  scheme.  She  wouldn't  leave 
her  mother,  she  said,  alone  in  her  widowhood.  She  must 
stay  with  her  and  comfort  her,  now  nobody  else  was  left  to 
help  her.  But  Tbistleton  had  a  strong  card  to  play  this 
time  in  the  necessity  for  relieving  Paul  of  any  unnecessary 
burden. 

'  Faith,*  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his  own  persuasively 
^there  is  much  virtue  in  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  human 
hand — '  you  know  you  as  good  as  promised  me  at  Oxford, 
and  we  only  put  it  off  till  a  more  convenient  season,' 
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'  Why,  I  never  promised  you,  Mr.  Thistleton,'  Faith 
retorted,  half  angry. 

'  I  said,  you  as  good  as  iiromhcd  me,^  the  blond  young  man 
corrected,  unperturbed.  *  We  left  it  open.  13ut  now,  you 
know,  Paul's  left  the  sole  support  of  the  entire  family,  and 
it  becomes  your  duty  to  try  and  relieve  him  as  far  as 
possible.  If  you  and  I  were  married,  your  mother  could 
often  come  and  stop  with  us  for  a  time — in  Sheilield  or 
London;  and,  at  any  rate,  Paul  would  be  freed  from  all 
anxiety  on  your  account.  Por  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  duty 
you  owe  him.' 

'  I  won't  marry  anyone  as  a  duty  to  Paul,'  Faith  exclaimed 
firmly,  bridling  up  like  a  Gascoyne,  and  trying  to  withdraw 
her  lingers  from  the  hand  that  imprisoned  them. 

*  I  don't  ask  you  to,'  Thistleton  answered,  with  another 
soothing  movement  of  that  consolatory  palm.  •  You  know 
very  well  it  isn't  that :  I  want  you  for  yourself.  I  tele- 
graphed to  my  people  last  spring  :  ♦*  The  lady  accepts,  but 
defers  for  the  present."  So,  you  see,  the  question  of  marry- 
ing mo  was  settled  long  ago.  It's  only  the  question  of  ichcn 
that  wo  have  to  talk  about  now.  And  I  say  this  is  a  very 
convenient  time,  because  it'll  make  it  a  great  deal  easier 
for  Paul  to  arrange  about  your  mother  and  himself  com- 
fortably.* 

'  There's  something  in  that,*  Faith  admitted  with  a 
grudging  assent. 

So  the  end  of  it  all  was  that,  after  many  protests.  Faith 
gave  in  at  last  to  a  proposal  to  be  married  in  March — a  very 
quiet  wedding,  of  course,  because  of  their  deep  mourning ; 
but,  as  Thistleton  justly  remarked,  with  a  triumphant  sigh 
of  relief,  a  wedding's  a  wedding,  however  quiet  you  make 
it,  and  it  was  Faith,  not  the  festivities,  that  he  himself 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  therefore,  the  blond  young 
man  returned  to  Yorkshire  with  victory  in  his  van  (whatever 
that  may  be) ;  and  Mrs.  Thistleton  senior  was  in  a  position 
to  call  upon  all  her  neighbours  in  Sheffield— master-cutlers' 
wives  every  one  of  them  to  a  woman — with  the  proud 
announcement  that  her  son  Charles  was  to  be  married  in 
March  to  the  sister  of  his  Oxford  friend.  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne, 
Baronet,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  his  father's  title. 
And  all  the  other  ladies  in  ShefTield  looked  out  the  baronetcy 
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in  Debrett  forthwith,  as  in  duty  bound;  and  when  they 
found  it  was  quite  an  ancient  creation,  of  seventeenth- 
century  date,  and  unconnected  with  cutlery,  were  ready  to 
die  with  envy  to  think  that  that  fat  old  Mrs.  Thistleton, 
a  person  in  no  wise  richer  or  more  distinguished  than  theni- 
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selves,  should  become  connected  at  last  with  most  undoubted 
aristocracy. 


At  Hillborough,  meanwhile,  the  sister  and 


daughter 


of 


those  noble  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  baronets  had  a  busy 
time  in  her  own  small  room,  making  such  preparations  as 
she  was  able  for  that  quiet  wedding,  which  must  neverthe- 
less tax  the  family  resources  to  the  very  utmost.    Indeed, 
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it  gave  Paul  no  small  qualms  of  conscience  to  buy  the  strict 
necessaries  for  so  important  an  occasion ;  for  how  could  he 
devote  to  his  sister's  needful  outfit — the  outfit  indispensable 
for  the  wedding-day  itself,  if  she  was  not  to  put  the  Thistle- 
ton  family  to  open  shame — a  single  penny  of  his  precarious 
earnings,  without  neglecting  the  just  claims  of  Mr.  Solomons? 
Paul  felt  even  more  painfully  than  ever  before  how  he  was 
tied  hand  and  foot  to  his  remorseless  creditor.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  spend  money  on  anything  beyond  the 
barest  necessaries  without  feeling  he  was  wronging  his 
universal  assignee. 

However,  he  put  it  to  himself  on  this  special  occasion 
that  for  Faith  to  be  married,  and  to  be  married  well,  was, 
after  all,  the  very  best  thing  in  the  end  for  Mr.  Solomons' 
interests.  It  would  leave  him  freer  to  earn  money  with 
which  ultimately  to  repay  those  grinding  Claims ;  and  so  he 
judged  ho  might  honestly  devote  part  of  his  still  very 
modest  income  to  buying  what  was  most  indispensable  for 
Paith's  wedding.  Faith  herself,  with  the  help  of  the  little 
dressmaker  from  the  neighbouring  court,  would  do  all  the 
rest ;  and,  fortunately,  their  mourning  gave  them  a  good 
excuse  for  making  the  wedding  preparations  on  the  smallest 
possible  scale  of  expenditure  under  the  circumstances. 

So  as  soon  as  everything  was  arranged  at  Hiliborough, 
and  Faith  and  her  mother  fairly  settled  into  modest  lodgings, 
Paul  returned  once  more  for  a  day  to  his  rooms  in  Pimlico. 
But  it  was  only  in  order  to  remove  his  books  and  belongings 
from  the  chambers  he  shared  with  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons  to 
a  new  address  across  the  City.  The  welcome  change  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  his  interview  with  his  old  provider. 
Mr.  Lionel's  society  had  never  been  agreeable  to  him ;  and 
now  that  he  had  cleared  up  matters  with  the  uncle  at  Hill- 
borough,  Paul  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  any  longer  put 
up  with  the  nephew's  company  in  London.  Besides,  he 
contemplated  now  living  on  a  still  more  modest  basis  than 
before,  since  it  would  be  needful  for  him  in  future  to  sup- 
port his  mother  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  journalistic 
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Mr.  Lionel  met  his  proposals  for  removal  with  a  shrug  of 
contempt.  '  I  suppose  now  you're  a  baronet,'  he  said,  just 
suppressing  a  decent  sneer,  *  you  think  yourself  too  fine  to 
associate  any  longer  with  City  gentlemen  ?' 
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*  On  the  contrary,'  Paul  answered,  '  now  that  I  shall  have 
to  keep  my  mother  as  well  as  myself,  I  must  manage  to  do 
with  smaller  and  cheaper  lodf^nngs.' 

*  Well,  you're  a  devilish  odd  fellow  !'  ^Ir.  Lionel  remarked, 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  provoked  in  part  by  the  sight  of  an 
embossed  coronet  that  just  peeped  from  the  corner  of  a 
dainty  note  on  the  mantelpiece.  '  If  /  were  a  baronet,  I 
wouldn't  do  like  you,  you  may  bet  your  last  sixpence.  If 
I  didn't  intend  to  marry  tin,  at  any  rate  I'd  go  in  for  making 
money  in  a  modest  way  as  a  guinea-pig.' 

Paul's  ignorance  of  City  ways  was  so  profound  that  ho 
answered  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance :  '  What 
is  a  guinea-pig !' 

'  A  guinea-pig,'  Mr.  Lionel  condescended  to  explain, 
gazing  down  wuth  approbation  at  his  own  well-filled  waist- 
coat— '  a  guinea-pig  is  a  gentleman  of  birth,  rank,  title,  or 
position,  who  accepts  a  seat  at  a  board  as  director  of  a 
company,  which  he  guarantees  by  his  name,  receiving  in 
return  a  guinea  a  day  every  time  he  attends  a  meeting  of 
the  directorate.  For  example,  let's  suppose  I  want  to  start 
an  Automatic  Pork  Pie  Company,  or  a  Universal  Artificial 
Guano  Supply  Association,  Limited.  Very  well,  then:  I 
promote  the  company  myself,  and  get  two  or  three  City 
people — good  men,  of  course — to  back  me  up  in  it.  And  I 
ask  you  to  let  me  print  your  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Directors :  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  Bart. ;  Timothy  Twells, 
Esquire  (Twells,  Twemlow,  and  Handsomebody) ;  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  You  give  your  name  and  you  draw  your 
guinea.  We  consider  the  advertisement  worth  that  amount. 
And  a  person  who  lives  by  so  lending  his  name  to  industrial 
undertakings  is  called  a  guinea-pig.' 

*  But  I  couldn't  be  a  director  of  a  public  company,'  Paul 
answered,  smiling.  *  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about 
business.* 

'  Of  course  not,*  Mr.  Lionel  retorted.  '  That's  just  where 
it  is.  If  you  did,  you'd  bo  meddling  and  inquiring  into  the 
affair.  That's  exactly  the  good  of  you.  What  wo  parti- 
cularly require  in  an  ideal  guinea-pig  is  that  he  should 
attend  his  meeting  and  take  his  fee  and  ask  no  questions. 
Otherwise,  he's  apt  to  be  a  confounded  nuisance  to  the 
working  directorate.* 

*  But  I  call  that  dishonest/  Paul  exclaimed  warmly.     '  A 
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man  lends  his  name,  and  his  title  if  he  has  one,  if  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean,  in  order  to  induce  the  public  at  large 
to  believe  this  is  a  solid  concern,  with  an  influential  board 
of  directors ;  and  you  want  him  to  do  it  for  a  guinea  a  day 
without  so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  solidity  of  the  under- 
taking I' 

Mr.  Lionel's  face  relaxed  into  a  broad  smile.  *  Well,  you 
ire  a  rum  one  1'  he  answered,  much  amused  at  Paul's 
indignant  warmth.  '  I  don't  want  you  to  do  it.  It  don't 
matter  tuppence  either  way  to  me  whether  you  sink  or  swim. 
You're  at  liberty  to  starve,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  in  the 
most  honest  and  Quixotic  way  that  seems  good  to  you.  All 
I  say  is  that  if  I  were  you  I'd  go  in,  for  the  present — till 
something  neat  turns  up  in  the  matrimonial  line — for  being 
a  professional  guinea-pig.  I  throw  out  the  hint  for  your 
consideration,  free,  gratis,  given  away  for  nothing.  If  you 
don't  like  it,  you're  at  liberty  to  leave  it.  But  you  needn't 
jump  down  a  man's  throat,  for  all  that,  with  your  moral 
remarks,  as  if  I  was  an  idiot.' 

*  I  don't  care  to  sell  my  name  for  money  to  anybody,' 
Paul  answered,  growing  hot :  *  either  to  men  or  women.  I 
never  sought  the  title  myself :  it's  been  thrust  upon  me  by 
circumstances,  and  I  suppose  I  must  take  it.  But  if  I  bear 
it  at  all,  I  trust  I  shall  so  bear  it  as  to  bring  no  disgrace 
upon  my  honest  ancestors.  I  will  lend  it  or  sell  it  to  nobody 
for  my  own  advantage.' 

•  So  my  uncle  informed  me,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered,  show- 
ing his  even  teeth  in  a  very  ugly  smile,  and  once  more  ogling 
that  coroneted  note-paper ;  *  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  you,  Gascoyne — I  think  you're  a  fool  for  your  pains : 
that's  just  my  candid  opinion  of  you  1  you're  a  sight  too 
sentimental,  that's  where  it  is,  with  these  notions  and  ideas 
of  yours  !  You'll  find  when  you've  mixed  a  little  more  with 
the  world,  as  I've  done  in  the  City,  you'll  have  to  come 
down  a  bit  at  last  from  that  precious  high  horse  of  yours. 
If  you  don't,  he'll  throw  you,  and  then  there'll  be  an  end  of 
you  !  And  I've  got  another  thing  to  tell  you,  too,  now  I'm 
once  about  it.  My  uncle  Judah  ain't  as  strong  a  man  by 
any  means  as  he  looks.  His  heart's  affected.  His  doctor 
tells  me  so.  He  can't  stand  running  about  too  much. 
Some  day  he'll  go  running  to  catch  a  train,  getting  too 
much  excited  over  a  matter  of  a  bargair  or  putting  himself 
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in  a  fluster  at  an  execution ;  and  hi  presto !  before  he  knows 
where  he  is,  his  heart'U  go  pop  and  there'll  be  the  end  of 
him.' 

'  Well  ?'  Paul  said,  drawing  his  breath  slowly,  with  a  faint 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Lionel's  probable  meaning. 

'Well,  then,'  Mr.  Lionel  went  on,  unmoved,  that  ugly 
smile  growing  more  marked  than  before,  '  I'll  inherit  every 
stiver  my  uncle  leaves — and,  amongst  the  rest,  those  precious 
notes-of-hand  of  yours.' 

'  Yes,' Paul  answered,  growing  uncomfortably  warm  again. 

'Yes,'  Mr.  Lionel  repeated,  fixing  his  man  with  tiioso 
nasty  eyes  of  his ;  *  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Gascoyne — Sir 
Paul  Gascoyne,  IBaronet — you'll  find  you've  got  a  very 
different  sort  of  man  to  deal  with  from  my  uncle  Judah. 
Sentimentahty  won't  go  down  with  me,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
ain't  my  line  of  country.  You  think  you  can  do  as  you  like 
with  my  uncle,  because  he  takes  a  sort  of  personal  interest 
in  you,  and  feels  proud  of  you  as  his  own  tame  live  baronet 
that  he's  raised  by  hand,  and  sent  to  college  at  his  own 
expense,  and  floated  in  the  world,  and  made  a  gentleman 
of.  You  think  you  can  force  him  to  wait  as  long  as  you 
like  for  his  money.  But  mark  my  words — my  uncle's  life 
ain't  worth  a  year's  purchase.  No  oflice  in  the  City'd  take 
him  at  any  rate  he'd  like  to  offer.  It's  touch  and  go  with 
that  ramshackle  old  heart  of  his.  So  my  advice  to  you  is, 
don't  put  him  to  a  strain,  if  you  don't  want  to  lose  by  it. 
For  when  once  those  papers  come  into  my  hands,  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  I'll  have  my  money's  worth  out  of  them.  I'll 
drive  you  to  marry  somebody  who'll  pay  me  up  in  full,  I 
can  tell  you  that ;  or,  if  I  don't,  I'll  have  you  shown  up  for 
a  defaulter,  as  you  are,  in  every  paper,  in  England.  They 
shall  know  how  you  got  your  education  by  fraud,  and 
then  turned  round  and  refused  to  carry  out  your  honest 
bargain.' 

Paul's  lips  quivered,  and  his  cheek  was  pale,  but  he  made 
no  reply  to  this  coarse  outburst  of  the  inner  self  in  Lionel 
Solomons.  He  knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  his  own 
dignity.  He  went  without  a  word  into  his  bedroom  next 
door,  packed  up  his  few  belongings  as  hurriedly  as  he  could, 
and  slipped  out  himself  to  call  a  hansom.  Then,  bringing 
down  his  portmanteau  to  the  door  in  his  own  hands,  he  left 
Mr.  Lionel  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  joint  apart- 
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ments, and  started  cIT  to  his  new  rooms  in  a  by-way  off 
Gower  Street. 

Nevertheless,'that  hint  of  a  possible  eventuality  disturbed 
his  mind  not  a  little  in  the  night  watches.  It  was  a  fact, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Solomon's  heart  was  a  feeble  member ; 
and  Paul  by  no  means  relished  the  idea  of  being  left  with 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lionel  for  his  life-long  creditor. 

As  for  ]\Ir.  Lionel,  no  sooner  was  Paul's  back  turned  than 
he  drew  out  a  photograph  from  his  inner  breast-pocket  with 
effusion,  and  gazed  at  it  tenderly.  It  was  a  photograph  of 
a  lady  of  mature  and  somewhat  obviously  artificial  charms, 
enclosed  in  a  scented  russia-leather  case  with  a  gilt  coronet. 

'  Well,  he  did  me  one  good  turn,  anyhow,'  Mr.  Lionel 
murmured,  with  a  rapturous  look  at  the  lady's  face,  *  when 
he  introduced  me  to  the  Ceriolo.  And  now  he's  gone,  I'm 
not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  I  can  ask  her  hero  to  supper 
as  often  as  I  like  next  summer,  with  no  chance  of  its  getting 
round  in  the  end  to  Uncle  Judah.* 

For  Mr.  Lionel's  charmer  had  now  gone  abroad,  as  was 
her  usual  wont,  to  winter-quarters.  But  oven  in  those 
remote  foreign  parts  she  never  neglected  to  write  to  her  nevr 
admirer. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

MARRIAGE    IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

OW  curiously  different  things  look  to  each 
of  us  according  to  our  particular  point  of 
view  I  "While  Faith  and  Paul  at  Hillborough 
and  in  London  were  reflecting  seriously  how 
to  make  things  decent  for  the  Thistleton 
family  at  the  approaching  ceremony,  the 
Thistletons  in  turn,  in  their  opulent  mansion  in  the  park  at 
Sheffield,  were  all  agog  with  the  unwonted  excitement  of 
preparation  for  their  Charlie's  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  fifteenth  baronet. 

'  The  wedding  must    be  in  London,   of    course,'  Mrs. 
Thistleton  said  musingly — she  was  a  comfortable  body  of  a 
certain  age,  with  a  maternal  plenitude  of  face  and  figure ; 
'  and  Sir  Paul  '11  give  her  away  himself,  you  may  be  certain 
I  suppose  they  won't  want  it  to  be  at  Hillborough,  Charlie  ? 
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I'd  much  rather,  for  my  part,  you  should  bo  married  in 
London.' 

'  I  think  Faith  would  prefer  it,  too,*  Tliistleton  answered, 
smiling.  '  You  must  remember,  mother  dear,  I've  always 
told  you  they  live  in  a  very  quiet  way  of  their  own  down  at 
Hilll^orough ;  and  I  fancy  they'd  rather  we  were  married 
— well,  away  from  the  place,  of  course,  where  they've  just 
lost  their  poor  father.' 

•  Naturally,'  Mrs.  Thistleton  went  on,  still  turning  over 
with  those  matronly  hands  of  hers  the  patterns  for  her  new 
silk  dress  for  the  occasion,  sent  by  post  that  morning— the 
richest  Lyons — from  Swan  and  Edgar's.  *  There'll  be  an 
account  of  it  in  the  World,  I  suppo^^o,  and  in  th'^  ]\[»niiii(j 
Post,  and  the  bride's  dress  '11  be  noticed  in  the  Queen.  1 
declare  I  shall  feel  quite  nervous.  But  I  suppose  Sir  Taul 
will  bo  affable,  won't  he  ?' 

Her  son  laughed  good-humouredly. 
rate  fellow,'  he  answered  unabashed 
imagine  his  being  affable  to  anybody, 
condescending,  and  Gascoyne's  a  great  deal  too  shy  and 
retiring  himself  ever  to  dream  of  condescending  to  or 
patronizing  anyone.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  Faith  won't  give  herself  any  airs,'  Mrs. 
Thistleton  continued,  laying  four  fashionable  shades  of  silk 
side  by  side  in  the  sunlight  for  critical  comparison ;  '  be- 
cause your  father's  a  man  who  won't  stand  airs ;  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  she  w'as  to  annoy  him  in  any  way. 
It's  a  great  pity  she  couldn't  have  come  up  to  stay  with  us 
beforehand,  so  that  we  might  all  have  got  to  know  a  little 
more  about  her  and  not  be  so  afraid  of  her.' 

'It  would  have  been  impossible,'  Thistleton  replied, 
gazing  across  at  his  mother  with  an  amused  air.  *  But  I 
wish  I  could  disabuse  your  mind  of  these  ideas  about  the 
Gascoynes.  Paul  and  Faith  will  be  a  great  deal  more  afraid 
of  you  than  you  are  of  them  ;  and  as  to  Faith  giving  herself 
airs,  dear  girl !  she'll  be  so  awfully  frightened,  when  she 
comes  to  stay  here,  at  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  number 
of  the  servants,  that  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  have  had  her 
come  to  visit  us  before  she's  married,  or  else  I'm  certain 
she'd  try  to  cry  off  again  the  moment  she  arrived  for  pure 
nervousness.' 

*Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you're  right,'  Mrs.  Thistleton 
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replied,  selecting  finally  the  exact  shade  that  suited  her 
coniplexioii,  and  laying  it  down  by  itself  on  the  costly  inlaid 
tablu  that  stood  beside  the  Oriental  ottoman  in  the  alcove 
by  the  bay-window.  '  Vox  though,  of  course,  one  naturally 
likes  to  be  connected  with  people  of  title,  and  all  that,  one 
doesn't  want  them  to  trample  one  uuder  foot  in  return  for 
all  one's  consideration.* 

But  at  the  very  same  moment,  away  over  at  Ilillborough, 
Faith,  as  she  sat  in  her  simple  black  frock  by  the  window  of 
lier  new  lodgings  stitching  away  at  the  skirt  of  her  wedding- 
dress  with  aching  fingers,  was  remarking  to  her  mother  : 

'What  I'm  afraid  of,  dear,  is  that,  perhaps,  Charlie's  father 
and  mother  will  turn  out,  when  one  comes  to  know  them,  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  nasty  rich  people.'  To  which 
her  mother  wisely  answered  : 

*  If  they're  like  himself,  Faith,  I  don't  think  you  need  bo 
afraid  of  them.* 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  both  the  high  contracting 
parties,  it  had  been  finally  arranged  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  in  London.  Mr.  Tliistleton  senior,  therefore, 
went  up  to  town  a  week  or  two  in  advance,  '  to  consult 
with  Sir  Paul,'  whom  he  was  able  to  guarantee  in  his  letter 
to  his  wife  the  same  evening  as  '  extremely  amicable.' 
But  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  the  master  cutler 
observed,  when  he  saw  the  fifteenth  baronet's  present 
abode,  that  Miss  Gascoyno  should  be  married  from  her 
brother's  chambers.  (Mr.  Thistlotou  senior,  influenced  by 
somewhat  the  same  motives  as  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons,  wrote 
'  chambers  '  in  the  place  of '  lodgings '  even  to  his  wife,  be- 
cause he  felt  the  simplicity  of  the  latter  word  unsuitable  to 
the  fifteenth  baronet's  exalted  dignity.)  So  he  had  arranged 
with  Sir  Paul— much  against  Sir  Paul's  original  wish — to 
take  rooms  for  the  breakfast  at  a  West  End  hotel,  whither 
the  bridal  party  would  proceed  direct  from  the  altar  of  St. 
George's.  Of  course  the  ceremony  was  to  be  the  simplest 
possible — only  a  few  very  intimate  friends  of  either  family ; 
but  the  master  cutler  couldn't  forbear  the  pleasure  of  the 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  the  display  of  Sir  Paul,  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  fifteenth  baronetcy,  before  the  admiring  eyes 
of  a  small  but  select  Sheffield  audience.  If  they  smuggled 
their  baronet  away  in  a  corner,  why,  their  Charlie  might 
almost  as  well  have  married  any  other  girl  whose  name  was 
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not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  British  book  of  honour. 
To  all  these  suggestions  Paul  at  last  gave  way,  though  very 
unwillingly,  and  even  consented  to  invite  a  few  common 
Oxford  friends  of  his  own  and  Thistleton's,  including,  of 
course,  the  invaluable  Mrs.  Douglas. 

From  the  very  first  moment  of  Paul's  return  from  Hill- 
borough,  however,  it  began  to  strike  him  with  vague 
surprise  and  wonder  what  an  immense  difference  in  people's 
treatment  and  conception  of  him  was  implied  by  his  posses- 
sion of  that  empty  little  prefix  of  a  barren  Sir  before  the 
name  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  sponsors  at  his  baptism. 
When  he  took  the  dingy  lodgings  in  the  by-way  oif  Gower 
Street,  and  handed  the  landlady's  daughter  one  of  ihe  cards 
Mr.  Solomons  had  so  vainly  provided  for  him,  with  '  Sir 
Paul  Gascoyne '  written  in  very  neat  copper-plate  upon 
their  face,  he  was  amused  and  surprised  at  the  instantaneous 
impression  his  title  produced  upon  the  manners  and  address 
of  that  glib  young  lady.  The  shrill  voice  in  which  she  had 
loudly  proclaimed  to  him  the  advantages  of  the  rooms,  the 
cheap  price  of  coals  per  scuttle,  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  "Weslee-yan  chapel,  and  the  excellence  of  the  goods 
purveyed  by  appointment  at  the  neighbouring  beef-and-ham 
shop,  sank  down  at  once  to  an  awestruck  *  Yes,  sir ;  I'm 
sure  we'll  do  everything  we  can  to  make  you  comfortable, 
sir,*  the  moment  her  eyes  hghted  on  the  talismanic  prefix 
that  adorned  his  name  on  that  enchanted  pasteboard. 

A  few  days  later  Paul  decided  with  regret,  after  many 
observations  upon  his  scanty  wardrobe,  that  he  really 
couldn't  do  without  a  new  coat  for  Faith's  wedding.  But 
when  he  presented  himself  in  due  course  at  the  little  tailor's 
shop  in  the  City  ('specially  recommended  by  Mr.  Solomons') 
where  he  had  dealt  ever  since  his  first  appearance  at  Oxford, 
he  noticed  that  the  news  of  his  acquisition  of  dignity  had 
already  preceded  him  into  the  cutting  and  fitting  room  by 
the  unwonted  obsequiousness  of  both  master  and  assistants 
as  they  displayed  their  patterns.  '  Yes,  Sir  Paul.  No,  Sir 
Paul,'  greeted  every  remark  that  fell  from  his  lips  with  un- 
varying servility.  It  was  the  same  everywhere.  Paul  was 
astonished  to  find  in  what  another  world  he  seemed  to  live 
now  from  that  which  had  voted  him  a  scallywag  at  Mentone. 

To  himself  he  was  still  the  same  simple,  shy,  timid, 
sensitive  person  as  ever ;  but  to  everyone  else  he  appeared 
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suddenly  transfigured  into  the  resplendent  image   of   Sir 
Paul  Gascoyne,  fifteenth  baronet. 

Strangest  of  all,  a  day  or  two  before  the  date  announced 
for  the  wedding  in  the  Morning  Post  (for  Mr.  Thistleton 
senior  had  insisted  upon  conveying  information  of  the  forth- 
coming fashionable  event  to  the  world  at  large  through  the 
medium  of  that  highly-respected  journal),  Paul  was  as- 
tonished at  receiving  a  neatly-written  note  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  embossed  address,  '  Gascoyne  Manor,  Haver- 
fordwest, Pembrokeshire.'  It  was  a  polite  intimation  from 
the  present  owner  of  the  Gascoyne  estates  that,  having 
heard  of  Sir  Paul's  accession  to  the  baronetcy,  and  of  bis 
sister's  approaching  marriage  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Thistleton,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  would  esteem  it  a  pleasure  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  heal  the  family  breach  by  representing 
the  other  branch  of  the  Gascoyne  house  in  his  own  proper 
person  at  the  approaching  ceremony.  Paul  looked  at  the 
envelope ;  it  had  been  readdressed  from  Christ  Church. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  smiled  to  himself  a  cynical 
smile.  It  was  evident  that  Gascoyne  of  Gascoyne  Manor, 
while  indisposed  to  admit  his  natural  relationship  to  the 
Hillborough  cabman,  was  not  unalive  to  the  advantages  of 
keeping  up  his  dormant  connection  with  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  fifteenth  baronet. 

However,  it  appeared  to  Paul  on  two  accounts  desirable 
to  accept  the  olive-branch  thus  tardily  held  out  to  him  by 
the  other  division  of  the  Gascoyne  family.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  anyone, 
including  even  his  own  relations.  In  the  second  place,  he 
wished  for  the  Thistletons'  sake  that  some  elder  representa- 
tive of  the  Gascoyne  stock  should  be  present,  if  possible,  at 
his  sister's  wedding.  His  mother  absolutely  refused  to 
attend,  and  neither  Paul  nor  Faith  had  the  heart  to  urge 
her  to  reconsider  this  determination.  Their  recent  loss  was 
sufficient  excuse  in  itself  to  explain  her  absence.  But  Paul 
was  not  sorry  that  this  other  Gascoyne  should  thus  luckily 
interpose  to  represent  before  the  eyes  of  assembled  Sheffield 
the  senior  branches  of  the  bride's  family. 

Nay,  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  Paul  fancied  the 
very  editors  themselves  were  more  polite  in  their  demeanour, 
and  more  ready  to  accept  his  proffered  manuscripts,  now 
that  the  perfect  purity  of  his  English  style  was  further 
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guaranteed  by  his  accession  to  the  baronetcy.  Who,  indeecl, 
"when  one  comes  to  consider  seriously,  should  write  our 
mother-tongue  with  elej^anco  and  correctness  if  not  the 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  (»)ueen's  ]'jnglish?  And  was  it 
astonishing,  therefore,  if  even  the  stern  editorial  moutli 
relaxed  slightly  when  ollice-boys  brought  up  the  modest 
pasteboard  which  announced  that  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne, 
baronet,  desired  the  honour  of  a  ten  minutes'  interview?  It 
sounds  well  in  conversation,  you  know,  'Sir  Paul  Gascoyno, 
one  of  our  younger  contributors — he  writes  those  crisp  little 
occasional  reviews  on  the  fourth  page  upon  books  of  travel.' 
For  the  wise  editor,  who  knows  the  world  he  lives  in,  will 
not  despise  such  minor  methods  of  indirectly  establishing 
public  confidence  in  the  '  good  form  *  and  thorough  society 
tone  of  his  own  particular  bantling  of  a  journal. 

Well,  at  last  the  wedding-day  itself  arrived,  and  Faith, 
who  had  come  up  from  Ilillborough  the  night  before  to  stop 
at  Paul's  lodgings,  set  out  with  her  brother  from  that 
humble  street,  in  the  regulation  coach,  looking  as  pretty 
and  dainty  in  her  simple  white  dress  as  even  Thistletou 
himself  had  ever  seen  her.  They  drove  alone  as  far  as  the 
church ;  but  when  they  entered,  Paul  was  immensely  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  crowd  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
the  announcement  in  the  papers  had  gathered  together. 
Armitage  was  there,  fresh  back  from  Italy,  where  ho  had 
been  spending  the  winter  at  Florence  in  the  pursuit  of  art ; 
and  Paul  couldn't  help  noticing  the  friendly  way  in  which 
that  arbiter  of  reputations  nodded  and  smiled  as  Faith  and 
he  walked,  tremulous,  up  the  aisle  together.  The  Douglases 
from  Oxford  were  there,  of  course,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of 
undergraduates  or  contemporaries  of  Paul's,  who  had  rather 
despised  the  scallywag  than  otherwise  while  they  were  at 
college  in  his  company.  Isabel  Boyton  and  her  momma 
occupied  front  seats,  and  smiled  benignly  upon  poor 
trembling  Faith  as  she  entered.  The  kinsman  Gascoyne,  of 
Gascoyne  Manor,  met  them  in  the  chancel,  and  shook  hands 
warmly — a  large-built,  well-dressed  man  of  military  bearing 
and  most  squirarchical  proportions,  sufficient  to  strike  awo 
by  his  frock-coat  alone  into  the  admiring  breasts  of  all 
beholders.  The  Sheffield  detachment  was  well  to  the  fore, 
also  strong  and  eager ;  a  throng  of  w^ealthy  folk,  with  the 
cutlery  stamp  on  face  and  figure,  craning  anxiously  forward 
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when  the  bride  appeared,  and  whispering  loud  to  one 
another  in  theatrical  undertones,  '  Tiiat'w  Sir  Paul  that's 
leading  hor;  oh,  isn't  ho  just  nice-looking!'  Tliistleton  him- 
self was  there  before  them,  very  manly  and  modest  in  his 
wedding  garment,  and  regarding  Faitli  as  f-he  faltered  up 
the  aisle  witii  a  profound  gaze  of  most  unfeigned  admira- 
tion. And  everybody  was  pleased  and  good-humoured  and 
satisfied,  even  ISIrs.  Thistleton  senior  being  fully  set  at  rest, 
tho  moment  she  set  eyes  on  Paul's  shm  figure,  as  to  the 
fifteenth  baronet's  perfect  affability. 

It  is  much  more  important  in  life  always  what  you're 
called  than  what  you  are.  lie  was  just  tho  very  selfsame 
Paul  Gascoyne  as  ever,  but  how  differently  now  all  tho 
world  regarded  him  ! 

As  for  Faith,  when  she  saw  the  simple  eager  curiosity  of 
the  Sheffield  fo.'  ,  and  their  evident  anxiety  to  catch  her 
eye  and  attract  her  attention,  her  heart  melted  towards 
ihem  at  once  within  her.  She  saw  in  a  moment  they 
were  not  *  nasty  rich  people,'  but  good  honest  kindly  folk 
liko  herself,  with  real  human  hearts  beating  hard  in  their 
bosoms. 

So  Faith  and  Thistleton  were  duly  proclaimed  man  and 
■wife  by  tho  Reverend  the  Rector,  assisted  in  his  arduous 
task  by  tha  Reverend  Henry  Edward  Thistleton,  cousin  of 
the  bridegroom.  And  after  the  ceremony  was  finally 
finished,  and  the  books  signed,  and  the  signatures  witnessed, 
the  bridal  party  drove  away  to  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Thistle- 
ton senior  had  commanded  lunch ;  and  there  they  all 
fraternized  in  unwonted  style,  the  Master  Cutler  proposing 
the  bride's  health  in  a  speech  of  tho  usual  neatness  and 
appropriateness,  while  Mr.  Gascoyne,  of  Gascoyne  Manor, 
performed  the  same  good  office  for  the  bridegroom's  consti- 
tution. And  the  elder  Thistletons  rejoiced  exceedingly  in 
the  quiet  dignity  of  the  whole  proceedings;  and  even  Faith 
(for  a  woman  will  always  be  a  woman  still)  was  glad  in  her 
heart  that  Mr.  Gascoyne,  of  Gascoyne  Manor,  had  lent  them 
for  the  day  the  countenance  of  his  greatness,  and  not  left 
them  to  bear  alone  in  their  orphaned  poverty  the  burden  of 
the  baronetcy.  And  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  Mornimj  Post 
next  day  succinctly  remarked,  '  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
left  for  Dover,  cii  route  for  Paris,  Rome,  and  Naples,'  while 
Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  fifteenth  baronet,  returned  by  himself, 
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feeling  lonely  indeed,  to  his  solitary  little  lodgings  in  the 
road  off  Gower  Street. 

But  it  had  been  a  very  bright  and  happy  day  on  the 
whole  for  the  National  Schoolmistress.  And  when  Mrs. 
Douglas  kissed  her  on  both  her  cheeks,  and  whispered,  'My 
dear,  I'm  so  glad  you've  married  him  !'  Faith  felt  she  had 
never  before  been  so  proud,  and  that  Charlie  was  a  man  any 
girl  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud  of. 
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A     PLAN    OF    CAMPAIGN. 

ADAME  CE- 
RIOLO  had 
passed  the 
winter  in 
Italy — or, 
to  be  more 
precise,  at 
Florence. 
Her  dear 
friend  (she 
wrote  t  o 
Lionel  Solo- 
mons), the 
Countes  s 
Spinelli  -  Fe- 
roni,  had 
asked  her  to 
come  out 
and  stay 
with  her  as 
companion 
at  her  beau- 
tiful villa  on 

the  Viale  dei  Colli,  so  as  to  assume  the  place  of  chaperon  to 
her  accomplished  daughter,  Fede,  now  just  of  an  age  to 
take  part  as  a  debutante  in  the  world's  frivolities.  The  poor 
dear  Countess  herself  had  been  paralyzed  last  year,  and  waa 
unable  to  accompany  that  charming  girl    of   hers,  who 
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couldn't,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  go  out  alone  into  the 
wicked  world  of  modern  Florence.  So  she  bethought  her 
at  once  of  her  dear  old  friend,  Maria  Agneso  Ceriolo.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Spinelli-Feroni 
family  became  totally  extinct  about  a  hundred  yearj?  ago ; 
and  Madame  Ceriolo  had  been  made  aware  of  their  distin- 
guished name  only  by  the  fact  that  their  former  Palazzo, 
near  the  Poute  Santa  Trinitii,  is  at  present  occupied  by 
Vieusseux's  English  Circulating  Library.  The  title,  how- 
ever, is  a  sufficiently  high-sounding  one  to  command  respect, 
and  doubtless  answered  Madame  Ceriolo's  purpose  quite  as 
well  as  any  other  she  could  possibly  have  hit  upon  of  moro 
strictly  modern  and  practical  exactitude. 

It  may  be  acutely  conjectured  that  a  more  genuine  reason 
for  the  little  lady's  selection  of  her  winter  abode  might  have 
been  found  in  the  fact  that  Armitage  happened  to  be  spend- 
ing that  season  at  a  hotel  on  the  Lungarno.  And  Madame 
did  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  Armitage.  She  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  that  profound  paradox  that  a  professed  cynic  and 
man  of  the  world  is  the  safest  of  all  marks  fc  r  the  matri- 
monial aim  of  the  cosmopolitan  adventuress.  True  to  her 
principle,  however,  of  keeping  always  more  than  one  string 
to  her  bow,  she  had  not  forgotten  to  despatch  at  the  New 
Year  a  neat  little  card  to  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons,  with  the 
Duomo  and  Campanile  embossed  in  pale  monochrome  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  *  Sinceri  auguri '  written 
across  its  face  in  breezy  gold  letters  of  most  Italianesque 
freedom.  The  card  was  enclosed  in  one  of  Madame  Ceriolo's 
own  famous  little  society  envelopes,  with  the  coronet  on  the 
flap  in  silver  and  gray  ;  and  Mr.  Lionel  was,  indeed,  a 
proud  and  happy  man  when  he  read  on  its  back  in  a  neat 
feminine  hand,  *  Molti  anni  felice. — M.  A.  Cekiolo.* 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lionel  knew  no  Italian  ;  but  it  flattered 
his  vanity  that  Madame  Ceriolo  should  take  it  for  granted 
he  did.  Indeed,  Madame  Ceriolo,  with  her  usual  acuteness, 
had  chosen  to  word  her  little  message  in  a  foreign  tongue 
for  that  very  reason — so  accurately  had  she  gauged  Mr. 
Lionel's  human  peculiarities. 

Early  in  March,  however,  Armitage  had  been  suddenly 
recalled  to  England  on  unexpected  business,  reaching 
London  by  mere  chance  in  time  to  be  present  at  Thistleton'a 
marriage  with  Faith  Gascoyne.    So  Madame  Ceriolo,  having 
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nothing  further  to  detain  her  now  in  Italy, 
anxious  not  to  let  Mr.  Lionel  languish  too 
by  her  sunny  presence — for  man  is  licklo  and  London  13 
large — decided  to  return  with  the  first  April  swallows,  after 
Browning's  receipt,  to  dear,  dingy  Old  England.  She 
stopped  for  a  night  or  two  on  her  way  in  Brussels,  to  bo 
sure,  with  a  member  of  her  distinguished  aristocratic  family 
(just  then  engaged  as  a  scene-shifter  at  the  Theatre  Koyal) ; 
but  by  the  morning  of  the  fifth  she  was  comfortably  settled 
once  more  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers,  and  had  made  Mr. 
Lionel  aware  of  her  serene  presence  by  a  short  little  note 
couched  in  the  simplest  terms  :  *  Back  in  London  at  last. 
This  minute  arrived.  When  may  I  hope  to  see  you? 
I'oute  A  voiis  clc  cmcr. — M.  A.  Ceriolo.' 

Mr.  Lionel  read  that  admirably-worded  note  ten  times 
over  to  himself — it  said  so  much  because  it  said  so  little ; 
then  he  folded  it  up  with  his  fat,  short  fingers  and  placed  it 
next  his  heart,  in  his  bank-note  pocket.  He  was  a  man  of 
sentiment  in  his  way,  as  well  as  of  business,  was  Mr.  Lionel 
Solomons,  and  the  Ceriolo  was  undoubtedly  a  devilish 
fine  woman.  It  was  not  nothing  that  a  countess  should 
write  to  him  thus  on  her  own  initialled  and  coronetted  note- 
paper.  A  countess  in  distress  is  still  always  a  countess. 
And  '  Toute  a  vous  de  cceiir,'  too  1  Mr.  Lionel  was  not 
learned  in  foreign  tongues,  but  so  much  at  least  of  the 
French  language  his  Olleudorffian  studies  permitted  him 
readily  to  translate.  He  hugged  himself  with  delight  as  he 
rolled  those  dainty  words  on  his  mind's  tongue  once  more. 
'  Toute  a  vons  de  cmtr '  she  wrote  to  him ;  a  devilish  fine 
woman,  and  a  born  countess. 

It  was  with  infinite  impatience  that  Mr.  Lionel  endured 
the  routine  work  of  the  ofiice  in  the  City  that  day.  His 
interest  in  the  wobbling  of  Consols  flagged  visibly,  and  even 
the  thrilling  news  that  Portuguese  Threes  had  declined  one- 
eighth,  to  53j-|  for  the  account,  failed  to  rouse  for  the 
moment  his  languid  enthusiasm.  He  bore  with  equanimity 
the  boom  in  Argentines,  and  seemed  hardly  inclined  to 
attach  suflBoient  importance  to  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Servian  crisis  on  the  doubtful  value  of  Koumanian  and 
Bulgarian  securities.  All  day  long,  in  fact,  he  was  moody 
and  preoccupied ;  and  more  than  once,  when  nobody  else 
was  looking,  he  drew  from  the  pocket  nearest  his  heart  a 
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tiny  square  of  cream-laid  note,  on  which  ho  onco  more 
devoured  those  intoxicating  words, '  Toutc  i\  vous  dc  cocur. — 
M.  A.  Ceriolo.' 

In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the  oflice  closed,  Mr.  Lionel 
indulged  himself  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  hansom  cab — 
he  more  usually  swelled  the  dividends  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway — and  hurried  home  post-haste  to  his  own  rooms  to 
make  himself  beautiful  with  hair-oil  and  a  sprig  of  Roman 
hyacinth.  (Roman  hyacinth,  relieved  with  two  sprays  of 
pink  bouvardia,  suited  Mr.  Lionel's  complexion  to  a  T,  and 
could  be  purchased  cheap  towards  nightfall,  to  prevent  loss 
by  fading,  from  the  florist's  round  the  corner.)  He  was 
anxious  to  let  no  delay  stand  in  the  way  of  his  visit  to 
Madame  Ceriolo's  salon.  Had  not  Madame  herself  written 
to  him,  *  This  minute  arrived '  ?  and  should  ho,  the  happy 
swain  thus  honoured  by  the  fair,  show  himself  unworthy  of 
her  marked  cmp-esscmcnt  '? 

So  as  soon  as  he  had  arrayed  his  rotund  person  in  its 
most  expensive  and  becoming  apparel  (as  advertised,  four 
and  a  half  guineas),  he  hastened  down,  by  hansom  once 
more,  to  the  Hotel  de  TUnivers. 

Madame  Ceriolo  received  him,  metaphorically  speaking, 
with  open  arms.  To  have  done  so  literally  would,  in 
Madame's  opinion,  have  been  bad  play.  Her  policy  was  to 
encourage  attentions  in  not  too  liberal  or  generous  a  spirit. 
By  holding  olf  a  little  at  first  in  the  expression  of  your 
emotion  you  draw  them  on  in  the  end  all  the  more  ardently 
and  surely. 

And  Madame  Ceriolo  felt  decidedly  now  the  necessity  for 
coming  to  the  point  with  Lionel  Solomons.  The  testimony 
of  her  mirror  compelled  her  to  admit  that  she  was  no  longer 
so  young  as  she  had  been  twenty  years  ago.  To  be  sure, 
she  was  well  preserved — remarkably  well  preserved — and 
even  almost  without  making  up  (for  Madame  Ceriolo  relied 
as  little  as  possible,  after  all,  upon  the  dangerous  and 
doubtful  aid  of  cosmetics)  she  was  still  an  undeniably  fresh 
and  handsome  little  woman.  Her  easygoing  life,  and  the 
zest  with  which  she  entered  into  all  amusements,  had  com- 
bined with  a  naturally  strong  and  lively  constitution  to  keep 
the  wrinkles  from  her  brow,  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
the  agreeable  roundness  in  her  well-turned  figure.  Never- 
theless, MadQ,me  Ceriolo  was  fully  aware  that  all  this  could 
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not  last  for  ever.  Her  exchequer  was  low — uncomfortably 
low ;  she  had  succeeded  in  making  but  little  at  Florence 
out  of  play  or  bets — the  latter  arranged  on  the  simple 
principle  of  accepting  when  she  won,  and  smiling  when  she 
lost,  in  full  discharge  of  all  obligations.  Armitage  had 
circled  round  her  like  a  moth  rouud  the  candle,  but  had 
managed  to  get  away  in  the  end  without  singeing  his  wings. 
Madame  Ceriolo  sighed  a  solemn  sigh  of  pensive  regret  as 
she  concluded  that  she  must  decline  for  the  present,  at  least, 
upon  Lionel  Solomons. 

Not  that  she  had  the  very  slightest  idea  of  passing  the 
whole  remainder  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  in  that  engaging 
young  person's  intimate  society.  Folly  of  such  magnitude 
would  never  even  have  occurred  in  her  wildest  moment  to 
Madame  Ceriolo's  well-balamced  and  well-regulated  intellect. 
Her  plan  was  merely  to  suck  Mr.  Lionel  quite  dry,  and 
then  to  fling  him  away  under  circumstances  where  he  could 
be  of  no  further  possible  inconvenience  or  annoyance  to  her. 
And  to  this  intent  Madame  Ceriolo  had  gradually  concocted 
at  Florence — in  the  intervals  of  extracting  five-franc  pieces 
by  slow  doles  from  some  impoverished  Tuscan  count  or 
marchese — a  notable  scheme  which  she  was  now  in  course 
of  putting  into  actual  execution.  She  had  returned  to 
London  resolved  to  '  fetch  *  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt,  and  she  proceeded  forthwith  in 
characteristic  style  to  the  task  of  *  fetching '  him. 

In  the  shabbly  little  salon  everything  was  as  neat  as  neat 
could  be  when  Mr.  Lionel  entered  to  salute  his  charmer.  A 
bouquet — presented  that  day  by  another  admirer — stood 
upon  the  table  by  the  sofa  in  the  corner,  where  Madame 
Ceriolo  herself  lay  in  the  half-light,  her  lamp  just  judiciously 
shaded  from  above,  and  the  folds  of  her  becoming,  soft- 
coloured  tea-gown  arranged  around  her  plump  figure  with 
the  most  studied  carelessness.  As  Lionel  approached, 
Madame  Ceriolo  held  out  both  her  hands  in  welcome,  with- 
out rising  from  her  seat  or  discomposing  her  dress. 

*  How  nice  of  you  to  come  so  soon  ?'  she  cried,  pressing 
either  fat  palm  with  dexterously-adjusted  pressure.  '  So  long 
since  we've  met  I  And  I  thought  of  you  at  Florence.  Even 
among  those  delicious  Fra  Angelicos,  and  Lippis,  and 
Andreas,  and  Delia  Eobbias,  I  often  longed  to  be  back  in 
England,  among  all  my  friends,    For,  after  all,  I  love  Eng- 
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land  best.  I  sometimes  say  to  her,  With  all  thy  virtues — 
thy  Philistine,  obtrusive,  hypocritical  virtues — England, 
with  all  thy  virtues,  I  love  thee  still !' 

Mr.  Lionel  was  charmed.  What  wit !  what  playfulness  1 
He  sat  down  and  talked,  with  a  vague  idea  of  being  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  about  Florence  and  Italy,  and 
all  Madame  Ccriolo  had  seen  and  done  since  he  last  set 
eyes  on  her,  till  he  half  imagined  himself  as  cosmopolitan 
as  she  was.  Indeed,  he  had  once  run  across  (when  business 
was  slack)  for  a  fortnight  to  Paris,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Continent  in  the  cafds  cliantants  of  the  Champs 
Elys6e3  in  that  seductive  metropolis,  so  that  he  almost  felt 
competent  to  di'^^uss  the  Ufiizi  and  the  Pitti  Palace,  or  to 
enlarge  upon  St.  Mark's  and  Milan  Cathedral,  with  as  much 
glib  readiness  as  Madame  Ceriolo  herself  could  do.  As  for 
Madame,  she  humoured  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent. 

*  Ah,  what  a  pity  it  is,  Mr.  Solomons  !'  she  exclaimed  at 
last,  gazing  across  at  him  with  a  look  which  was  intended 
to  convey  the  ill-concealed  admiration  of  a  simple  but  all 
too-trusting  heart,  *  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you,  with  your 
high  instincts  and  aspirations — yoii,  who  would  so  much 
enjoy  and  appreciate  all  these  lovely  things,  should  be  con- 
demned to  pass  all  your  youth — your  golden  youth — in 
moiling  and  toihng  after  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  that  dread- 
ful City !' 

*  Well,  the  City  ain't  so  bad,  after  all,'  Mr.  Lionel  an- 
swered deprecatingly,  but  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk. 
'  There's  lots  of  fun,  too,  to  be  had  in  the  City,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'  That's  true,'  Madame  Ceriolo  answered,  beaming  upon 
him  angelically ;  '  oh,  so  very  true — for  you  who  say  it ! 
Of  course,  when  one's  young,  everywhere  has  its  delights. 
Why,  I  love  even  this  defcur  old  dingy  London.  At  our  age, 
naturally,  the  universe  at  large  ought  to  be  full  of  interest 
for  us.  But,  still,  I  often  think  to  myself,  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is — how  badly  this  world  we  livo  in  is  organized  ! 
It's  the  old  who  have  all  the  world's  money  in  their  hands. 
It's  the  young  who  want  it  and  who  ought  to  have  it.* 

*  Just  my  notion  to  a  T,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered  briskly, 
gazing  at  the  enchantres3  with  open  eyes.  '  That's  exactly 
what  I  stick  at.  What's  the  good  of  the  tin,  I  always  say, 
to  a  lot  of  helpless  and  hopeless  old  mumbling  cripples  ?' 
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*  Quito  so,'  Maclamo  Ceriolo  continued,  watching  his  faco 
closely.  '  What  a  capital  principle  it  would  be,  now,  if 
Nature  made  all  of  us  drop  off  satisfied,  at  sixty  or  there- 
abouts, like  leeches  when  they're  full,  and  leave  all  our 
hoarded  wealth  to  bo  used  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
still  the  spirit  to  enjoy  it  I' 

*  Instead  of  which,'  Mr.  Lionel  put  in  with  a  prompt  air 
of  acquiescence,  •  one's  relations  always  go  living  and  living 
and  living  on,  on  purpose  to  spite  one,  till  eighty-five  or 
ninety  1' 

'  Keeping  the  young  people  out  of  their  own  so  long  I' 
Madame  Ceriolo  echoed,  to  pursue  the  pregnant  train  of 
thought  uninterruptedly.  *  Yes,  that's  just  where  it  is. 
It's  a  natural  injustice.  Now,  when  I  was  out  over  there  in 
Florence,  for  example,  I  thought  to  myself — I  can't  tell  you 
how  often  (forgive  me  if  I  confess  it) :  Suppose  only  Lionel 
Solomons  could  be  here  with  mo  too— you'll  pardon  mo, 
won't  you,  for  thinking  of  you  to  myself  as  Lionel  Solo- 
mons ? — how  much  more  he'd  enjoy  this  delightful,  charm- 
ing Italian  life,  with  its  freedom  and  its  unconventionality, 
its  sunshine  and  its  carnival,  than  the  dreary,  dismal,  foggy 
world  of  London !' 

'  No,  did  you  really,  though  ?'  Lionel  cried,  open-mouthed. 
*  I'm  sure  that  was  awfully  good  and  kind  of  you,  Madame!' 

'  And  then  I  thought  to  myself,'  Madame  Ceriolo  went  on, 
closing  her  eyes  ecstatically,  *  one  afternoon  in  the  Cascine, 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  band  was  playing,  and  a 
crowd  of  young  Italian  noblemen  were  pressing  round  our 
carriage — Countess  Spinelli-Feroni's  carriage,  you  know, 
where  Fede  and  I  were  sitting  and  chatting  v:ith  them — it 
came  upon  me  suddenly,  as  I  looked  around  and  missed 
you :  How  happy  dear  Lionel  Solomons  would  be  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  if  only '  She  broke  off  and  paused  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  If  only  what  ?'  Mr.  Lionel  asked  with  an  ogle  of  delight. 

*  If  only  that  rich  uncle  of  his,  old  Cento-Cento  down 
yonder  at  Hillborough,  were  to  do  his  duty  like  a  man  and 
pop  off  the  hooks  at  once,  now  there's  no  further  need  or 
use  in  the  world  any  longer  foi  him.' 

'  Old  what  ?'  Mr.  Lionel  inquired,  not  catching  the  name 
exactly. 

*  Old  Cento-Cento,'  Madame  Ceriolo  answered  with  a 
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beaming  smile.  *  That's  what  I  always  call  your  respected 
uncle  in  Italian  to  myself.  A  hundred  per  cent,  it  means, 
you  know,  in  English.  I  usually  think  of  him  in  my  own 
mind  as  old  Cento-Cento.* 

Mr.  Lionel  hardly  knew  whether  to  bo  annoyed  or  not. 
'  He  don't  ask  more  than  other  people  do  for  the  same  ac- 
commodation,* ho  objected  half  grumpily. 

'  No,  doesn't  he,  though  ?'  Madame  Ceriolo  replied,  with 
the  infantile  smile  of  a  simple  marble  cherub.  '  Well,  I'm 
Eorry  for  that ;  for  I  thought  ho  was  laying  by  a  nice  round 
sum  for  somebody  else  to  enjoy  hereafter.  And  for  some- 
body else's  sako  I  think  I  could  forgive  even  rank  usury  to 
old  Cento-Cento.  He  might  behave  like  a  perfect  Shylock 
if  he  liked,  provided  only  it  redounded  in  the  end  to  some- 
body else's  benefit.' 

Mr.  Lionel's  face  relaxed  once  more.  '  Well,  there's 
something  in  that,'  he  answered,  mollified. 

'  Somctliing  in  that  I'  the  enchantress  echoed  with  a  little 
start  of  surprise  ;  '  why,  there's  a  great  deal  in  that.  There's 
everything  in  that — Lionel.'  She  paused  a  moment  as  she 
let  the  name  glide  half  reluctantly  off  her  tongue.  '  For 
your  sake,*  she  went  on,  letting  her  eyelashes  fall  with  a 
drooping  languor,  expressive  of  feminine  reserve  and  timidity, 
'  I  almost  fancy  I  could  forgive  him  anything,  except  his 
perversity  in  living  for  ever.     How  old  is  he  now,  Lionel  ?' 

'  Sixty-something,'  the  younger  Mr.  Solomons  answered 
ruefully. 

*  And  he  may  go  on  living  to  all  eternity  1'  Madame  Ceriolo 
cried,  excited.  •  When  I  say  "  to  all  eternity,"  I  mean  for 
twenty  years — at  our  age  a  perfectly  endless  period.  Oh, 
Lionel,  think  how  much  enjoyment  you  might  get  out  of 
that  old  man's  money,  if  only — if  only  my  plan  for  dropping 
off  at  sixty  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  universe  !' 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  interest  yourself  so  much  in  my 
happiness,*  Mr.  Lionel  said,  melting,  and  gazing  at  her 
fondly. 

*  Whatever  interests  you  interests  me,  Lionel,'  Madame 
Ceriolo  answered  truthfully,  for  she  meant  to  make  what 
was  his  hers,  and  she  gazed  back  at  him  languishing. 

Flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Mr.  Lionel 
was  com.posed  of  those  familiar  human  histological  elements, 
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Leaning  over  the  daughter  of  Tyroleso  aristocracy,  he  seized 
Madame  Ccriolo's  hand,  which  half  resisted,  half  yielded, 
in  his  own.  In  a  fervour  of  young  love  even  Mr.  Lionel 
could  bo  genuinely  carried  away  by  the  tender  passion — ho 
lifted  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess,  in  distress,  permitted 
him  to  impress  upon  it  one  burning  kiss.  Then  she  snatched 
it  away,  tremulously,  like  one  who  feels  conscious  of  having 
allowed  her  feelings  to  get  tho  better  of  her  judgment  in  a 
IT  omcnt  of  weakness.  '  No,  no,'  she  exclaimed  faintly ; 
'  not  that,  not  that,  Lionel !' 
'  And  why  not  ?'  Mr.  Lionel  asked,  bending  over  her,  all 


ergerness. 


Because,'  the  Countess  in  distress  answered  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  *  I  am  too,  too  weak.  It  can  never  be.  I  can 
never,  never  burden  you.' 

Mr.  Lionel  had  hardly  before  reflected  with  seriousness 
upon  the  question  whether  ho  desired  to  be  burdened  with 
Madame  Ceriolc  as  a  partner  for  life  or  not ;  but  thus  sud- 
denly put  upon  his  mettle,  he  forgot  to  reason  with  himself 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course ;  he  forgot  to  pause  for  com- 
mittee of  supply  ;  he  forgot  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  state  of  matrimony ;  he  retained  sense  enough  merely 
to  pour  forth  his  full  soul  in  unpremeditated  strains  of 
passionate  pleading,  as  conceived  in  the  East  Central  postal 
district.  He  flung  himself  figuratively  at  Madame  Ceriolo's 
feet.  He  laid  his  heart  and  hand  at  Madame  Ceriolo's 
footstool.  He  grovelled  in  the  dust  before  Madame  Ceriolo's 
throne.  He  begged  Madame  Ceriolo  at  all  risks  and  hazards 
to  make  him  tho  happiest  of  mankind  at  once  and  for  ever. 

And  being  human  after  all,  he  meant  it  all  as  he  said  it ; 
he  meant  it  every  word,  without  deduction  or  discount.  She 
was  a  devilish  fine  woman,  and  she  intoxicated  him  with  her 
presence. 

But  Madame  Ceriolo,  withdifficulty  preserving  her  womanly 
dignity  and  trembling  all  over  with  profound  regret,  re- 
luctantly declined  the  proffered  anatomical  specimens.  His 
heart  and  hand  she  must  perforce  deny  herself.  *  Oh  no,' 
she  answered ;  *  Lionel,  dear  Lionel,  it  can  never  be !  Weak 
as  I  am,  for  your  sake,  I  must  steel  myself.  What  have  I 
to  offer  you  in  return  for  your  love  ?  Nothing  but  the  bare 
shadow  of  a  noble  name — an  empty  title — a  useless  coronet. 
I  won't  burden  any  further  your  youth  that  ought  to  be  so 
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free — while  the  uncle  lives.  If  old  Cento-Cento  were  to  bo 
gathered  to  his  fathers  now,  or  were  to  see  his  way  to  making 

you  a  proper  allowance  —perhaps  in  time But  as  it  is 

— impossible  I  I  won't  even  wait  for  you  :  I  won't  let  you 
wait  for  me.  Let  us  both  be  free.  ...  I,  at  least,  will 
never  make  any  use  of  my  freedom  I' 

Mr.  Lionel  rose  and  paced  the  salon.  '  You  won't  havo 
long  to  wait,'  he  exclaimed,  strange  thoughts  surging  within 
liim.  '  Marie — may  I  call  you  Marie  ? — oh,  thank  you  I  I 
swear  it.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  dropped  back  upon  her  cushions  in 
admirable  alarm.  '  Oh,  Lionel,'  she  cried,  all  aghast  at  his 
boldness,  '  whatever  you  do,  whatever  you  mean,  for  my 
Bake  bo  prudent  1' 
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FEN  Lionel  Solomons  left  the  Hotel  de 
rUnivers  that  evening,  at  a  very  late  hour, 
Madame  Ceriolo  lay  back  on  her  cushions 
with  a  smiling  face  and  laughed  low  to 
herself.  '  Booked  !'  she  murmured  under 
her  breath,  much  amused.  *  Distinctly 
booked  !  I've  only  just  got  to  play  him  carefully  now  and 
my  fish  is  landed !'  For  Madame  Cv  riolo  was  not  such  a 
purist  in  her  metaphors  as  many  distinguished  critics  would 
wish  us  all  to  be.  She  thought  in  the  natural  terms  of 
everyday  humanity,  not  in  the  forced  language  pedants 
would  fain  impose  upon  us.  They  would  have  insisted  upon 
it  that  she  must  have  said  to  herself  'hooked  !'  not ' booked  1' 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  mixture  of  metaphors.  Only, 
unfortunately,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  human,  she 
didn't. 

But  Mr.  Lionel  went  home  much  perturbed  in  soul. 
He  had  let  himself  in  for  Madame  Ceriolo  in  real  earnest 
now,  and  he  must  face  the  difficulty  he  had  himself  created 
in  his  own  path  through  life.  Money  must  be  found  some- 
how ;  money,  money,  money,  if  possible,  by  fair  means ;  but 
if  those  failed,  then  otherwise. 
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Not  that  Mr.  Lionel  repented  him  of  his  choice.  She 
was  a  devilish  fine  woman  and  a  real  countess.  Her  note- 
paper  was  stamped  with  an  indubitable  coronet.  She  knew 
the  world,  and  could  open  the  way  for  him  into  society  he 
had  never  as  yet  even  dreamed  of  attempting.  She  could 
help  him  to  take  down  that  prig  Gascoyne,  who  sadly 
wanted  taking  down  a  peg  or  two.  Nothing  could  be  nicer 
— if  only  it  were  practicable.  But  there  came  the  rub.  If 
only  it  were  practicable. 

And  the  next  three  weeks  were  wholly  spent  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Solomons  in  trying  to  think  how  he  could  make  it  all 
possible. 

During  those  few  weeks  he  saw  much,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  Madame  Ceriolo.  The  Countess  in  distress,  having 
once  decided  upon  her  course  of  action,  had  no  intention  of 
letting  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet.  Her  plan  was  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  The  fish  must  be  landed 
without  delay.  So  she  devoted  her  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able talents  to  the  congenial  task  of  gently  suggesting  to 
Lionel  Solomons  her  own  preconceived  solution  of  her  own 
created  problem. 

She  didn't  let  Lionel  see  she  was  suggesting  it,  of  course.  Oh 
dear  no :  Madame  was  far  too  clever  and  too  cautious  for  that. 
To  propose,  however  remotely,  that  he  should  do  anything  dis- 
honourable for  her  own  dear  sake  would  bo  inartistic  and  dis- 
enchanting. The  Countess  in  distress  played  her  cards  more 
cleverly.  She  only  made  him  feel,  by  obscure  innuendoes  and 
ingenious  half-hints,  how  admirable  a  thing  it  would  be  in 
the  abstract  if  the  mor.ey  that  lay  in  Mr.  Solomons*  safe 
could  be  transferred  without  difiiculty  to  the  bottom  of  his 
nephew's  waistcoat-pocket.  Madame  Ceriolo  had  no  inten- 
tion, indeed,  of  mixing  up  her  own  unsullied  name  with 
any  doubtful  transactions  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
readjustment  or  securities.  She  avoided  all  appearance  of 
evil  with  religious  avoidance.  During  a  longer  course  of 
life  than  she  cared  to  admit  even  to  her  own  looking-glass, 
she  had  carefully  kept  outside  the  law-courts  of  her  country. 
She  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  of  entering  them  now.  If 
swindling  must  be  done,  let  others  swindle ;  'twas  hers  to 
batten  innocently  on  the  booty  of  the  swindled.  Her  cue 
was  to  urge  on  Mr.  Lionel  by  vague  suggestions  that  sug- 
gested nothing — to  let  him  tiiink  he  was  planning  the  whole 
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thing  himself,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  going  blindfolded 
whither  his  charmer  led  him. 

Nor  was  it  part  of  her  design,  either,  to  commit  herself 
unreservedly  to  Mr.  Lionel  for  any  lengthened  period.  She 
saw  in  him  a  considerable  temporary  convenience,  whoso 
pickings  might  even  bo  judiciously  applied  to  the  more 
secure  capture  of  Armitage,  or  some  other  equally  eligible 
person,  in  the  remoter  future.  Funds  were  necessary  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  campaign  of  life  ;  Mr.  Lionel 
might  well  consider  himself  flattered  in  being  selected  as  the 
instrument  for  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  time  being 
to  so  distinguished  a  strategist.  So  Madame  Ceriolo  con- 
trived to  spread  her  net  wide,  and  to  entangle  her  young 
admirer  artfully  within  its  cunning  coils. 

It  was  a  Sunday  in  autumn  —  that  next  succeeding 
autumn — and  Madame  lolled  once  more  upon  those  ac- 
customed cushions.  To  loll  suited  the  Ceriolo  figure;  it 
suggested  most  amply  the  native  voluptuousness  of  the 
Ceriolo  charms. 

'  Zebie,'  Madame  Ceriolo  called  out  to  her  faithful 
attendant,  '  put  away  those  flowers  into  my  bedroom,  will 
you  ?  They  are  the  Armitage's,  and  the  Armitage  must  be 
sternly  ignored.  Set  the  ugly  little  Jew's  bouquet  here  by 
my  side.  And  listen,  imbecile ;  don't  go  grinning  like  that. 
I  expect  the  little  Jew  himself  to  drop  in  this  afternoon. 
Entends-tu  done,  stupide  ?  The  ugly  little  Jew,  I  tell  you, 
is  coming.  Show  him  up  at  once,  the  minute  he  arrives,  and 
for  the  rest,  whoever  comes,  "  Madame  ne  re9oit  pas 
aujourd'hui ;"  now,  do  you  hear  me,  image  ?' 

'  Oui,  Madame,'  Eus6bie  answered  with  imperturbable 
good-humour.  'Though  I  should  think  Madame  ought 
almost  to  have  cleared  out  the  little  Jew  by  this  time.' 

'  Zebie,'  Madame  answered  with  a  not  unflattered  smile, 
*  you  nipddle  too  much.  You  positively  presume.  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  your  conduct,  I  fear,  to  the  patron.  You 
are  of  an  impertinence— oh,  of  an  impertinence  1  What  is 
it  to  you  why  I  receive  this  gentleman?    His  attentions  are 

strictly  pour  le  bon  viotif.     Were  it  otherwise *     Madame 

leaned  back  on  her  cushions  and  composed  her  face  with 
profound  gravity  into  the  severest  imitation  of  the  stern 
British  matron.  *  Go,  Zdbie,'  she  continued.  '  This  levity 
surprises  me.    Besides,  I  rather  think  I  hear — on  soniie. 
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Go  down  and  bring  him  up.    It's  the  ugly  little  Jew — I 
know  his  footstep.' 

*  Lionel  I'  Madame  Ceriolo  was  exclaiming  a  moment 
later,  her  left  palm  pressed  unobtrusively  about  the  region 
of  her  heart,  to  still  its  beating,  and  her  right  extended  with 
effusion  to  greet  him.  '  I  hardly  expected  you  would  come 
to-day !  A  pleasure  unexpected  is  doubly  pleasant.  Sit 
down,  dear  heart* — in  German  this  last — 'let  mo  take  a 
good  look  at  you  now.     So  delighted  to  seo  you !' 

Mr.  Lionel  sat  down,  and  twirled  his  hat.  His  charmer 
gazed  at  him,  but  he  hardly  heeded  her.  He  talked  for 
some  minutes  with  a  preoccupied  air.  Madame  Ceriolo 
didn't  fail  to  note  that  some  more  important  subject  than 
the  weather  and  the  theatre,  on  both  which  he  touched  in 
passing  with  light  lips,  engrossed  his  soul.  But  she  waited 
patiently.  She  lei  him  go  on,  and  went  on  herself,  as 
becomes  young  love,  with  these  minor  matters. 

'And  so  Mignonette  was  good?'  she  said,  throwing  volumes 
into  her  glance.  *  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  able  to  go  with  you 
myseii'.  That  box  was  a  temptation.  Eut  I  think,  you 
know,  so  long  as  nothing  definite  can  be  arranged  between 
us,'  and  sha  sighed  gently,  'it's  best  I  shouldn't  be  seen 
with  you  too  much  in  public.  A  woman,  and  especially  a 
woman  qui  court  le  mondc  toute  seule,  can't  be  too  careful, 
you  see,  to  avoid  being  talked  about.  If  only  for  your  sake, 
Lionel,  I  can't  be  too  careful.' 

Mr.  Lionel  twirled  his  hat  more  violently  than  ever. 

*  Well,  that's  just  what  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about, 
Marie,'  he  said  with  eome  awkwardness— though  he  called 
her  plain  Marie  quite  naturally  now.  '  "  So  long  as  nothing 
definite  can  be  arranged  between  us,"  you  say.  Well,  there 
it  is,  you  see ;  I  want  to  put  things  at  last  upon  a  definite 
basis.  The  question  is,  Are  you  or  are  you  not  prepared  to 
trust  yourself  implicitly  to  my  keeping?' 

The  Countess  in  distress  started  with  a  well-designed  start. 

'  Oh,  Lionel,'  she  cried,  like  a  girl  of  sixteen,  '  do  you 
really,  really,  really  mean  it  ?' 

'Yes,  I  really  mean  it,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered,  much 
flattered  at  her  youthful  emotion.  '  I've  worked  it  all  out, 
and  I  think  I  do  see  my  way  clear  before  me  in  essentials 
at  last.  But  before  I  take  any  serious  step  I  wish  you'd 
allow  me  to  explain  at  full  to  you.* 
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'  No,  no  !*  Madame  Ceriolo  answered,  clapping  her  hands 
on  her  ears  and  turning  upon  him  with  a  magnificent  burst 
of  feminine  weakness  and  trustfulness.  '  I'd  rather  nob 
hear.  I'd  rather  know  nothing.  It's  qaite  enough  for  mo 
if  ^  u  say  you  can  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  told  how.  I 
don't  want  to  ask  why.  I  feel  sure  you  could  do  nothing 
untrue  or  dishonourable.  I'm  content  if  you  tell  me  you 
have  solved  our  problem.' 

And,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  suited  Madt^me 
Ceriolo's  book  best  to  be  able  to  plead  entire  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Lionel's  doings,  in  case  that  imprudent  young  gentle- 
man should  ever  happen  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
criminal  prosecution.  She  knew  the  chances  of  the  rjame 
too  well.  She  preferred  to  pose  rather  as  dupe  than  as 
accomplice. 

Lionel  Solomons  winced  a  little  at  that  painfully  sug- 
gestive clause,  '  untrue  or  dishonourable,'  but  for  all  that 
he  kept  his  own  counsel. 

'  At  any  rate,'  he  went  on  more  cautiously,  '  whatever  I 
did,  Marie,  I  hope  and  trust  you  wouldn't  be  angry  with  me?' 

*  Angry  with  you  ?'  the  Ceriolo  echoed  in  a  blank  tone  of 
surprise.  '  Angry  with  you,  Lionel !  Impossible !  In- 
credible !  Inconceivable  I  How  could  I  be  ?  Whatever 
you  did  and  whatever  you  dared  would  be  right,  to  vic^ 
dearest  one.  However  the  world  might  judge  it,  I  at  least 
would  understand  and  appreciate  your  motives.  I  would 
know  that  your  love,  your  love  for  me,  sanctified  and 
excused  whatever  means  you  might  be  compelled  to  adopt 
for  my  sake,  Lionel  !* 

The  young  man  leant  forward  and  pressed  that  plump 
hand  tenderly.  '  Then  you'll  forgivo  me,'  he  said,  '  what- 
ever I  may  risk  for  you?' 

'Everything,*  Madame  Ceriolo  answered  with  innocent 
trust,  '  provided  you  don't  explain  to  mo  and  ask  me  before- 
hand. I  have  perfect  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  your 
honour.*  And  as  she  said  the  last  words,  she  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  a  guileless  look  that  quite  took  him  captive. 
For  guileless  as  it  was,  Lionel  Solomons  somehow  felt  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  Madame  Ceriolo,  in  the  most  delicate 
and  graceful  manner  possible,  had  mentally  winked  at  him. 
And  the  consciousness  of  that  infantile  impHed  wink  set 
him  quite  at  his  ease  on  moral  grounds,  at  any  rate. 
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'We  shall  have  to  leave  England,'  he  went  on  after  a 
brief  pause,  during  which  his  siren  had  been  steadily  trans- 
fixing him  with  those  liquid  eyes  of  hers. 

'  That's  nothing  to  me,'  Madame  responded  passionately, 
in  soft,  low  tones.  '  Where  those  I  love  are  with  me,  there 
is  my  home.  Besides,  all  Europe  is  pretty  much  the  same 
to  a  woman  who  has  travelled  as  long  as  I  have  done.' 
She  sighed  once  more.  'I've  been  buffeted  about  the  world,' 
she  went  on,  with  a  pathetic  cadence,  'in  many  sirange 
places — Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain — it's  all  one  to  me.' 

*  Spain  won't  do,  though,'  Mr.  Lionel  responded  briskly, 
half  letting  out  his  secret  in  the  candour  of  private  life  (as 
encouraged  by  Madame).  '  Spain's  played  out,  they  say. 
No  good  any  longer.  A  man's  no  safer  there  since  the  last 
treaty  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent.' 

'I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  Madame  went  on,  once 
more,  with  that  infantile  smile  repeated  for  his  benefit,  half 
as  a  wink  and  half  as  a  warning.  'We  shall  be  safe  wherever 
we  go,  dear  heart,  if  we're  true  to  one  another.  Spain 
would  be  as  good  as  anywhere  else,  Lionel/ 

'Well,  I  don't  mean  to  go  there,  anyhow,'  Mr.  Lionel 
rejoined  with  prudent  vagueness.  '  Marie — can  you  follow 
me — across  the  broad  Atlantic  ?' 

The  Ceriolo  gave  a  start  of  pleased  surprise. 

Nothing  oil  earth  would  suit  her  plans  so  well.  It  was 
she  herself  who,  by  dexterous  remarks,  h  promos  des  hottes, 
had  first  put  into  his  head  the  notion  of  South  America  as 
a  possible  place  of  refuge  from  impertinent  inquiry.  But  he 
didn't  know  that  himself ;  he  thought  he  had  hit  upon  it  all 
of  his  own  mere  notion.  And  he  waited  anxiously  after 
playing  this  very  doubtful  card ;  while  Madame,  pretending 
to  be  taken  aback  with  astonishment,  turned  it  over  in  her 
own  mind  with  sudden  lovesick  infatuation. 

'  With  you,  Lionel,'  she  cried,  seizing  his  hand  in  hers, 
and  pressing  it  to  her  lips  ecstatically,  *  I  could  go  to  the 
wo.'ld's  end— anywhere — everywhere  1' 

And,  indued,  if  it  came  to  that,  the  nearer  the  world's  end 
she  got,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  her  to  leave  Mr.  Lionel 
in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  she  was  done  wiLh  him.  In  Paris  or 
Madrid  he  might  get  in  her  way  in  the  end  and  defeat  her 
purpose ;  but  in  Rio  or  Buenos  Ayres  he  would  be  harmless 
to  hurt  her,  when,  the  orange  once  sucked  dry,  she  turned 
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her  wandering  back  anew  towards  the  lodestar  of  London 
in  search  of  Armitage. 

'  Thank  you,'  Mr.  Lionel  said  with  warmth,  and  embraced 
her  tenderly. 

'Will  it  be  New  York?'  Madame  Ceriolo  asked,  gazing 
up  at  him  yet  again  with  infinite  trustfulness.  *  Or  do  y^a 
prefer  Philadelphia  ?* 

'  Well,  neither,  Marie,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered,  fearing  once 
more  he  might  rouse  suspicion  or  disgust  in  that  innocent 
bosom.  'I  think — the — peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
we  must  sail  will  compel  our  port  to  be  Buenos  Ayres.' 

'  That's  a  long  way  ofT,'  Madame  mused  resignedly — '  a 
very  long  way  off  indeed.  But  where  you  are,  Lionel,  I 
shall  be  happy  for  ever.' 

The  unfortunate  young  dupe  endeavoured  to  hedge. 
Madame  Ceriolo  was  forcing  his  hand  too  fast. 

'  Well,  I  don't  say  yet  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  go,'  he 
continued  hastily.  '  There  are  contingencies  that  may 
occur  which  might  easily  prevent  it.     If  my  uncle ' 

Madame  Ceriolo  clapped  her  hand  promptly  upon  his 
mouth. 

*  Not  one  word,'  she  exclaimed  with  fervour,  '  about  old 
Cento-Cento.  He's  a  bad  old  man  not  to  make  things 
easier  for  you.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  you  shouldn't  be 
able  to  come  into  your  own  and  live  comfortably  without 
expatriation,  I  won't  hear  the  ancient  wretch's  name  so 
much  as  uttered  in  my  prei'^riie.  When  you've  finally 
emigrated,  and  we  settle  down  on  your  quiet  little  farm  ir. 
South  America  for  life,  I  shall  write  to  the  old  horror  and 
just  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him.* 

'  Oh  no,  you  won't,'  Mr.  Lionel  interposed  hastily. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  will,'  Madame  Ceriolo  persisted,  all  smiles. 

Mr.  Lionel  glanced  across  at  her  in  doubt  once  more. 
Was  she  really  so  childishly  innocent  as  she  seemed  ?  Or 
was  she  only  doing  it  all  just  to  keep  up  appearances  ?  He 
was  almost  half  afraid  she  really  meant  what  she  said.  For 
a  moment  he  faltered.  Was  it  safe,  after  ail,  to  run  away 
with  this  guileless  creature  ? 

Madame  Ceriolo  read  the  passing  doubt  in  his  eye.  And 
she  answered  it  characteristically.  She  drew  out  from  her 
pocket  a  little  packet  of  thin  rice-paper  and  a  pouch  of 
delicately  scented  Hussian  tobacco. 
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*  Let  me  roll  you  a  cigarette,'  she  said,  peering  deep  into 
his  eyes.     Her  gaze  was  full  of  unspeakable  comprehension. 

*  Thanks,'  ho  answered.  And  she  proceeded  to  roll  it. 
How  deftly  those  plump  but  dainty  little  fingers  did  their 
familiar  work !  He  watched  and  admired.  What  a  magical 
charm,  to  be  sure,  that  fawn-eyed  Countess  carried  about 
with  her  1  He  took  the  cigarette  from  her  hands,  and  she 
held  the  match  herself  to  him.  Then  she  went  on  to  roll  a 
second  for  herself.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  she  placed  it 
jauntily  between  those  rich  red  lips  and  lighted  it  from  his. 
How  their  eyes  met  and  darted  contagious  fire  as  she  puffed 
and  drew  in  at  two  cigarettes'  length  of  distance  between 
their  faces  !  Then  Madame  leaned  back  on  the  pillows  and 
puffed  away,  not  vigorously,  but  with  languid  and  long- 
drawn  enjoyment.  Lionel  had  seen  her  smoke  so  a  dozen 
times  before ;  but  this  time  the  action  had  a  special  signi- 
ficance for  him.  She  smoked  like  a  woman  to  the  manner 
born.  How  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  person  who 
handled  her  cigarette  like  that  could  be  quite  so  blindly 
innocent  as  his  charmer  pretended  to  be  I 

And  if  not  so  innocent,  then,  why,  hang  it  all !  what  a 
clever  little  actress  and  schemer  she  was  I  How  admirably 
she  let  him  see,  without  one  incriminating  word  ever  passing 
between  them,  that  she  knew  and  approved  exactly  what  he 
intended ! 

*  So  we  understand  one  another  ?'  he  asked,  leaning  over 
her  all  intoxicated. 

And  Madame,  pausing  to  blow  out  a  long  slow  current  of 
thin  blue  smoke  between  her  pursed-up  lips,  answered  at 
last,  gazing  hard  once  more  into  the  depths  of  his  eyes  : 

'  We  understand  one  another  perfectly.  Make  what 
arrangements  you  choose,  and  take  your  passage  when  you 
like.     I  am  only  yours.     What  day  do  you  fix  V 

*  For — the  ceremony  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Saturday,* 
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0  finish  all  needful  pre* 
parations  by  Saturday 
was  very   hard    work 
indeed;  but  having 
plighted  his  troth  thus  hastily 
to   lady  fair — as  fair  as  pearl 
powder  and    creme    de   Ninon 
could  make  her  —  Mr.   Lionel 
Solomons  would  have  been  loath 
in  heart  to  fail  her  at  a  pinch, 
and    he    strained    every   nerve 
accordingly  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements by  the  date  agreed 
upon. 

And  yet  there  was  a  great 
deal,  a  very  great  deal,  to  do 
I  meanwhile.  Let  alone  certain 
@  important  but  doubtful  elements 
in  the  case,  which  Madame 
Ceriolo  in  her  prudence  would 
not  so  much  as  permit  to  be  n?.med  before  her,  other  more 
prosaic  and  oi'dinary  preparations  had  still  to  be  performed, 
as  per  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 
There  was  the  paternal  blessing  of  the  most  Eeverend 
Father  in  God,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  obtained 
for  this  propiti-us  union,  on  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  duly 
sealed  and  delivered  ;  for  Madame  Ceriolo,  true  to  her  prin- 
ciples to  the  last,  intended  to  be  married  with  all  proper 
solemnities  to  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons,  in  a  building  legally  set 
apart  for  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established.  No  Registrar's  office  or  hole-and-corner 
proceedings  of  doubtful  respectability  would  suit  Madame's 
dehcate  sense  of  the  becoming  in  these  profound  matters ; 
she  must  be    .'-  .irried,  if  at  all,  by   special  license,   and 
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according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  in  which,  as  she  often 
remarked,  her  dear  mamma's  father  had  formerly  heen  a 
distinguished  and  respected  dignitary.  To  be  sure,  once 
tied  to  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons  by  this  stringent  bond,  there 
might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  here- 
after; but,  like  a  wise  woman,  Madame  resolved  to  take 
short  views  and  chance  them.  It's  better  to  be  decently 
married  even  to  a  man  you  mean  to  suck  dry  and  desert 
when  completely  drained,  than  to  create  a  scandal.  A 
separation  between  married  folks  is  nowadays  almost 
fashionable,  and  certainly  not  under  the  ban  of  the  omni- 
potent Mrs.  Grundy.  And  who  knows  what  becomes  of  a 
beggared  man  in  Buenos  Ayres  ?  Madame  Geriolo  trusted 
to  the  noble  modern  principle  of  natural  selection  to  im- 
prove Mr.  Lionel  shortly  ofif  the  face  of  the  earth  in  those 
remote  parts ;  and  at  any  rate  she  felt  sure  she  was  doing 
the  very  best  possible  for  herself  at  present  in  marrying 
him. 

Mr.  Lionel,  for  his  part,  showed  unwonted  energy  in 
getting  everything  ready  beforehand  for  that  eventful 
Saturday.  After  procuring  his  license,  and  securin^^  his 
berths,  and  engaging  his  parson,  and  making  his  way  in 
every  respect  'clear  before  him,  he  ran  down,  at  lasb,  on  the 
Thursday  of  that  eventful  week  to  Hillborough.  Every- 
thing depended  now  on  the  success  of  his  visit.  If  he  could 
succeed  in  what  he  wanted,  all  would  be  well ;  if  not,  he 
would  have  the  mortification  and  chagrin  on  Saturday  of 
confessing  to  the  Geriolo  a  complete  fiasco. 

On  the  way  down,  the  South-Eastern  Eailway  Company's 
suburban  train,  making  its  wonted  pace,  gave  Mr.  Lionel  in 
his  comfortable  smoking-compartment  ample  time  for  medi- 
tation and  reflection.  And  Mr.  Lionel,  turning  all  things 
quietly  over  with  himself,  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  cold 
blood,  that  after  all  he  was  doing  the  very  best  thing  for 
himself  in  thus  anticipating  his  uncle's  testamentary  dis- 
positions. Mr.  Solomons  the  elder  had  frequently  explained 
to  him  that  all  the  money  he  had  ground  out  of  the  Gas- 
coynes  and  all  his  other  clients  by  slow  process  was  in- 
tended in  the  end,  wholly  and  solely,  for  Mr.  Lionel's  own 
personal  use  and  benefit. 

'  It's  all  for  your  sake  I  do  it,  Leo,*  Mr.  Solomons  had 
eaid  to  him  deprecatingly  more  than  once,    '  It's  all  for  you 
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that  I  slave  and  hoard  and  wear  myself  out  without  getting 
any  reasonable  return  in  life  for  it.' 

And  in  a  certain  sense  Mr.  Lionel  knew  that  was  true. 
His  uncle  made  and  hoarded  money,  to  bo  sure,  because  to 
make  and  hoard  money  was  the  instinct  of  his  kind ;  but 
Mr.  Lionel  was  the  conscious  end  in  -view  for  which  aa 
immediate  object  he  made  and  hoarded  it.  Still,  Mr. 
Lionel  reflected  to  himself  in  his  unprejudiced  way,  what 
was  the  good  of  money  to  a  man  of  fifty  ?  And  if  Uncle 
Judah  went  on  living  for  ever,  as  one  might  expect,  in  spite 
of  his  heart  (for  creaking  doors  last  long),  he,  Lionel,  would 
be  certainly  fifty  or  thereabouts  before  he  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  touching  one  penny  of  it.  It  was  absurd  of  a 
man  to  toil  and  slave  for  his  nephew's  sake  and  then  keep 
that  nephew  out  of  his  own  indefinitely.  Mr.  Lionel  was 
prepared  to  relieve  Uncle  Judah  from  the  onus  of  that 
illogical  and  untenable  situation ;  he  was  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  uncle's  implied  desire  in  a  manner  more  intelligent 
and  more  directly  sensible  than  his  uncle  contemplated. 

At  any  time  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  would  have  thought 
the  same ;  he  had  often  thought  it  before,  though  he  had 
never  dared  to  act  upon  it.  But  the  great  use  of  a  woman 
in  this  world  is  that  she  supplies  an  efficient  stimulus  to 
action.  Madame  Ceriolo's  clever  and  well-directed  hints 
had  rendered  actual  these  potential  impulses  of  Lionel's. 
She  had  urged  him  forward  to  do  as  he  thought ;  to  take 
Time  by  the  forelock,  and  realize  at  once  his  uncle's  savings. 
He  was  prepared  now  to  discount  his  future  fortune — at  a 
modest  percentage ;  to  take  at  once  what  would  in  any 
case  be  his  on  his  uncle's  death,  for  an  immediate  in- 
heritance. 

At  fifty,  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  himself  and  his 
Countess  ?  And  what  worlds  of  fun  they  could  get  out  of  it 
nowadays  1 

Madame  Ceriolo,  indeed,  had  for  many  weeks  been  care- 
fully instilling  that  simple  moral  by  wide  generalizations 
and  harmless  copybook  maxims  into  his  receptive  soul ;  and 
the  seed  she  sowed  had  fallen  on  strictly  appropriate  soil, 
and,  springing  up  well,  was  now  to  bring  forth  fruit  in 
vigorous  action.  A  man,  Madame  had  assured  him  more 
than  once,  should  wisely  plan  and  boldly  execute ;  and 
having  attained  his  end,  should  sit  down  in  peace  under  hia 
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own  vine  and  fig-tree  to  rest  and  enjoy  himself.  None  but 
the  bravo  deserve  the  fair  ;  and  when  the  bravo  had  risked 
much  for  the  sake  of  a  Countess  in  distress,  she  must  bo 
cruel  indeed  if,  after  that,  she  found  it  in  her  heart  to  blame 
or  upbraid  him. 

So  Mr.  Lionel  sped  slowly  on  his  way  southward,  well 
satisfied  in  soul  that  he  was  doing  the  best  in  the  end  for 
himself  and  his  charmer,  and  little  trembling  for  the  success 
of  his  vigorous  plan  of  action. 

When  he  reached  Hillborough  and  his  uncle's  office,  he 
found  Mr.  Solomons  very  red  in  the  face  with  suppressed 
excitement  from  a  recent  passage-at-arms  with  the  local 
attorney. 

'  That  fellow  "Wilkie  wanted  to  cheat  me  out  of  two  and 
fourpence  costs,  Leo,'  Mr.  Solomons  exclaimed  indignantly, 
in  explanation  of  his  ruffled  temper  and  his  suffused  cheeks  ; 
'but  I  wouldn't  stand  iJiat,  you  know  ;  I've  had  it  out  with 
him  fairly,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  try  it  on  with  vie  a  second 
time,  the  low  pettifogging  creature.' 

'  It's  made  you  precious  pink  about  the  gills,  any  way,* 
Mr  Lionel  retorted  with  cheerful  sympathy,  seating  him- 
self lazily  in  the  easy-chair  and  gaxing  up  at  his  uncle's  red 
face  and  rotund  figure.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Solomons  was 
very  flushed — flushed,  his  nephew  observed,  with  a  certain 
deep  blue  lividness  around  the  lips  and  eyes  which  often 
indicates  the  later  stages  of  heart-disease.  Certain  qualms 
of  conscience  rose  that  moment  in  Mr.  Lionel's  soul.  Was 
he  going  to  render  himself  liable  to  criminal  proceedings, 
then,  all  for  nothing  ?  If  he  waited  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 
or  seasons,  would  the  pear  drop  ripe  from  the  branch  of  its 
own  accord?  Was  he  anticipating  Nature  dangerously 
when,  if  he  held  on  in  quiet  a  little  longer.  Nature  herself 
would  bring  him  his  inheritance?  These  were  practical 
questions  that  Mr.  Lionel's  conscience  could  readily  under- 
stand, while  on  more  abstract  planes,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  deaf  as  an  adder.  Uncle  Judah's  heart  was 
clearly  getting  very  much  the  worse  for  wear.  He  might 
pop  off  any  day.  Why  seek  to  get  by  foul  means  what 
would  be  his  in  time  by  fair,  if  only  he  cared  to  watch  and 
wait  for  it  ? 

Pshaw  !  It  was  too  late  for  such  squeamishness  now. 
With  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  blessing  in  his  desk, 
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and  the  Eoyal  ^lail  Steam  Company's  receipt  for  berths  per 
steamship  Z'o/M  Pcilro  to  Buenos  Ayres  direct  in  his  trousers- 
pocket,  ho  couldn't  turn  back  at  tlio  eleventh  hour  and 
a\v;iit  C()ntin,L;encics.  Threatened  men  live  long.  It's  no 
good  counting  upon  heart-disease  ;  the  very  worst  hearts  go 
beating  on  for  years  and  years  with  most  annoying  regu- 
larity. Besides,  what  would  ^larie  say  if  ho  returned  to 
town  and  told  lier  lamely  that  his  plans  had  fallen  through, 
and  that  he  must  declino  to  marry  her,  as  per  agreement 
arranged  on  Saturday  morning?  When  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  wed  the  charmer  who  has  enslaved  your  heart 
at  the  week's  end,  you  can't  put  her  off  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  two  days'  notice.  Come  what  might  now,  he  must  pull 
this  thing  through.  He  must  carry  out  his  plan  as  settled 
upon  at  all  hazard. 

•  I'm  glad  you've  come,  though,  Leo,'  Mr.  Solomons 
replied,  jiutting  his  necktie  straight  and  endeavouring  to 
compose  his  milled  temper.  '  I've  a  great  many  things  I 
want  to  talk  over  with  you.  I'd  hke  your  advice  about 
sundry  securities  I  hold  in  my  hands.  Especially  as  to  sell- 
ing those  Central  Southern  liailway  Debentures.' 

Mr.  Lionel's  eyes  glistened  as  his  uncle  rose  ten  minutes 
later,  after  some  further  parley  on  business  matters,  and 
went  over  to  the  safe  where  the  papers  which  represented 
his  wealth  were  duly  pigeon-holed.  How  pat  1  How 
opportune  1  He  had  fallen  on  his  feet  indeed :  this  was 
precisely  the  exact  chance  he  needed.  Mr.  Solomons  drew 
out  the  various  securities  one  by  one,  and  discussed  with 
loving  cadences  their  diHerent  values.  '  All  yours,  all  yours, 
Leo,  my  dear,'  he  murmured  more  than  once,  as  he  fingered 
them  gingerly.  '  You'll  be  a  rich  man,  Leo,  when  you  come 
into  your  own.  Gas  and  Coke  Company's  A's  yield  12  per 
cent,  to  original  investors,  of  which  I  was  one.  Twelve  per 
cent,  is  very  good  interest  as  times  go  nowadays  on  that 
class  of  security ;  excellent  interest.  No  risk,  no  difficulty ; 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  your  easy-chair,  with  your  legs 
in  the  air,  and  draw  your  dividends.  Not  my  style  of  busi- 
ness, you  know,  Leo ;  too  slow  for  m«.  I  like  something 
that  gives  me  good  returns  and  close  pickings,  and  some 
fun  for  one's  money ;  but  for  your  sake,  my  dear  boy,  I 
like  to  have  a  little  reserve-fund  put  away  safely.  It's 
better  than  all  these  speculative  investments  after  all,  Leo.' 
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*  Certainly/  Mr.  Lionel  assented  with  promptitude. 
'  Something  chat  can  be  called  in  and  realized  at  any 
moment.  Something  one  can  turn  into  ready  cash  on  the 
open  Stock  Exchange  whenever  it's  needed.  Whereas, 
with  most  of  your  money-lending  transactions,  you  see,  you 
never  know  where  you  are — like  that  beastly  Gascoyne 
business,  for  example.  Money  sunk  in  a  hole,  that's  what 
I  call  it.' 

*  What's  that  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  interposed  sharply,  looking 
round  over  his  shoulder,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  those 
ominous  words,  *  realized  at  any  moment.'  '  Money  sunk 
in  a  hole  !  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  give  you  my  word,  Leo. 
Here's  the  papers  all  as  straight  and  businesslike  as 
possible ;  and  he's  paying  interest  monthly ;  he's  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  Bart.,  is  an  honour- 
able party.' 

Mr.  Lionel  continued  to  turn  over  the  bonds,  and  noted 
carefully  where  each  was  pigeon-holed.  *  You  haven't  had 
these  out,'  he  said  with  a  casual  air,  observing  the  dust 
upon  them,  *  since  I  was  down  here  last.  I  see  they're  just 
as  I  put  them  back  myself  last  time.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  go  to  the  safe,  not  twice  in  a  twelvemonth, 
except  when  coupons  fall  due,'  his  uncle  answered  uncon- 
cerned, as  he  fingered  once  more  the  Gascoyne  notes  of  hand 
with  that  loving,  lingering  touch  of  his.  '  It's  best  not  to 
meddle  with  these  things  too  often,  Leo.  They  might  get 
lying  about  loose,  and  be  mislaid  or  stolen.' 

*  Quite  so,'  Mr.  Lionel  answered  dryly,  retreating  to  a 
seat,  and  running  his  fat  hand  easily  through  his  oily  locks 
while  he  regarded  the  safe  from  afar  on  his  chair  in  the 
corner  with  profound  interest.  It  suited  his  game,  in  fact, 
that  Mr.  Solomons  should  visit  it  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Suppose  by  any  chance  certain  securities  should  happen  to 
be  mislaid  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  so — now,  for 
example — it  might  be  Christmas  or  thereabouts  before  Mr. 
Solomons  so  much  as  even  missed  them. 

As  they  loitered  about  and  talked  over  the  question  of  the 
Central  Southern  Debentures,  Mr.  Solomons'  boy  from  the 
office  below  poked  his  head  into  the  room  and  announced 
briefly,  '  Mr.  Barr  to  see  you,  sir.' 

*  I  must  run  down,  Leo,'  Mr.  Solomons  said,  glancing 
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about  him  with  a  hasty  eye  at  the  bonds  and  debentures. 
'  Barr  and  Wilkie  again !  If  ever  there  was  a  troublesome 
set  of  men  on  earth  it's  country  attorneys.  Just  put  theso 
things  back  into  the  safe,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  turn  the 
key  on  them.  The  combination's  "  Lionel."  It's  all  yours, 
you  see,  all  yours,  my  boy,  so  I  open  and  shut  the  lock  with 
your  name  for  a  key,  Leo.'  And  he  gave  an  affectionate 
glance  at  the  oleaginous  young  man  (who  sat  tilting  his 
chair)  as  he  retreated  hurriedly  towards  the  door  and  the 
staircase. 

Thus  providentially  left  to  himself  in  full  possession,  Mr. 
Lionel  Solomons  could  hardly  refrain  from  bursting  out  at 
once  into  a  hearty  laugh.  It  was  too  funny  1  Did  there 
ever  live  on  earth  such  a  precious  old  fool  as  his  uncle 
Judah  ?  '  It's  all  yours,  you  see  !'  Ha,  ha,  the  humour  of 
it !  He  should  just  think  it  was,  more  literally  now  than 
Uncle  Judah  intended.  And  he  opened  the  safe  to  the  word 
*  Lionel!'  Such  innocence  deserved  to  be  severely  fleeced. 
It  positively  deserved.  A  man  who  had  reached  his  uncle 
Judah's  years  ought  surely  to  know  better  than  leave  any- 
body whatsoever  —  friend  or  foe — face  to  face  alone  with 
those  convertible  securities. 

When  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons  came  down  to  Hillborough, 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  night 
under  the  avuncular  roof ;  to  possess  himself  of  the 
avuncular  keys  and  combination ;  and  to  rille  that  safe  in 
fear  and  trembling  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
he  meant  to  rise  on  the  plea  of  catching  the  first  train  to 
London.  But  fate  and  that  old  fool  had  combined  to  put 
things  far  more  easily  into  his  power  for  a  moment.  All  ho 
had  to  do  was  to  place  such  bonds  and  securities  as  were 
most  easily  negotiable  in  his  own  pocket-book,  to  stick  the 
worthless  Gascoyne  notes  of  hand,  as  too  cheap  for  robbing, 
in  their  accustomed  pigeon-hole,  to  lock  the  safe  to  a 
different  combination  (which  would  render  immediate 
detection  somewhat  less  probable),  and  return  the  keys  with 
the  smiling  face  of  innocence  to  his  respected  relation.  And 
as  Mr.  Lionel  was  not  without  a  touch  of  grim  humour  in 
his  composition,  he  chose  for  the  combination  by  which 
alone  the  safe  could  next  be  opened  the  one  significant  word, 
« Idiot.' 

'  If  he  finds  that   out,'    the   dutiful  nephew   chuckled 
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to  himself  merrily,  *  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  he'll  be  a  great 
deal  less  of  one  than  ever  I  take  him  to  be.' 

"When  Mr.  Solomons  once  more  reappeared  upon  the 
Ecene,  flushed  again  with  contention  with  his  natural 
enemies,  the  attorneys,  Mr.  Lionel  handed  him  back  hia 
bunch  of  keys  with  perfect  sangfroid,  and  merely  observed 
with  a  gentle  smile  of  superior  compassion,  *  I  wouldn't  get 
rid  of  those  Central  Southerns  yet  awhile  if  I  were  you.  The 
tightness  won't  last.  I  don't  believe  in  these  "  bearing " 
operations.  They're  bound  to  rise  later,  with  the  half-yearly 
dividend.' 

And  as  Mr.  Lionel  went  back  to  town  that  same  afternoon 
in  high  good-humour,  cigarette  in  mouth  and  flower  in 
buttonhole,  he  carried  with  him  a  considerable  sum  in 
stocks  and  shares  of  the  most  marketable  character,  every 
one  of  which  could  be  readily  turned  into  gold  or  notes 
before  the  sailing  of  the  Dom  Pedro  on  Tuesday  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 


ON  THE  TEACK  OF  THE  BOBBEB. 


IVE  days  later  Paul  Gascoyne  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  in  the  lodgings  off  Gower  Street, 
working  away  with  all  his  might  at  a  clever 
middle  for  an  evening  newspaper.  Paul 
was  d.stinctly  successful  in  what  the  trade 
technically  knows  as  middles ;  he  had  con- 
quered the  peculiarities  of  style  and  matter  that  go  to  make 
up  that  singular  literary  product,  and  he  had  now  invented 
ft  genre  of  his  own  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  novelty- 
loving  editors.  He  had  just  finished  an  amusing  little  dia- 
tribe against  the  ladylike  gentlemen  who  go  in  for  fads  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  polishing  up  his  manu- 
script by  strengthening  his  verbs  and  crisping  his  adjectives, 
when  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  the  even  flow  of 
bis  rounded  periods ;  and  before  he  had  even  time  to  say 
*  Come  in,'  the  door  opened  of  itself,  and  Mr.  Solomons  in 
person  stood  looming  large  before  him,  utterly  breathless. 
At  first  sight  Paul  was  fairly  taken  aback  by  Mr.  Solo- 
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mons' deep  and  peculiar  colour.  To  bo  sure,  the  young 
man  was  accustomed  to  seeing  his  old  friend  and  creditor 
red  enough  in  the  face,  or  even  blue ;  but  he  had  never 
before  seen  him  of  such  a  bright  cerulean  tint  at  that 
moment;  and  the  blueness  and  the  breathlessness  both 
equally  frightened  him.  *  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Solomons,'  he 
broke  out,  starting  up  in  surprise;  but  almost  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth  Mr.  Solomons  had  sunk 
exhausted  of  his  own  accord  on  the  sofa.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  words  clearly  failed  him.  Only  an  inarticulate 
gurgle  gave  vent  to  his  emotion.  It  was  plain  some  terrible 
event  had  disturbed  his  equanimity.  Paul  bustled  about, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  but  with  a  vague  idea  that 
brandy- and- water  administered  cold  might,  perhaps,  best 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

After  a  minute  or  two  a  very  strong  dose  of  brandy  seemed 
to  restore  Mr.  Solomons  to  comparative  tranquillity,  though 
he  was  still  undeniably  very  much  agitated.  As  soon  as  he 
could  gasp  out  a  few  broken  words,  however,  he  seized  his 
^oung  friend's  hand  in  his  own,  and  ejaculated  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice : 

'  It's  not  for  myself.  Sir  Paul,  it's  not  for  myself  I  mind 
so  much — though  even  that's  terrible — but  how  can  I  ever 
have  the  courage  to  break  it  to  Leo  ?' 

*  To  break  what,  Mr.  Solomons  ?'  Paul  asked,  bewildered. 

*  What's  the  matter  ?  What's  happened  ?  Sit  quiet  awhile, 
and  then  tell  me  shortly.' 

*  I  can't  sit  quiet,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room  with  a  wavering  step  and  panting  lungs  ; 

*  I  can't  sit  quiet  when,  perhaps,  the  thief's  this  very  minute 
getting  rid  of  my  valuable  securities.  Leo  always  told  mo 
I  should  be  robbed;  he  always  told  me  so,  but  I  never 
listened  to  him.  And  now,  poor  boy,  he's  beggared — beg- 
gared I' 

'Has  something  been  stolen,  then?'  Paul  ventured  to 
suggest  tentatively. 

*  Something  I'  Mr.  Solomons  echoed,  laying  stress  with 
profound  emotion  on  that  most  inadequate  dissyllable,  *  some- 
thing: everything!  Every  penny  on  earth  I've  got  to  bless 
myself  almost — except  what's  out ;  and  Leo,  poor  Leo,  he's 
left  without  anything.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  1'  Paul  exclaimed,  surprised^ 
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and  not  knowing  exactly  how  else  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy. 

*  Yes,'  Mr,  Solomons  continued,  seizing  the  young  r,nan*a 
hand  once  more,  and  wringing  it  in  his  despair ;  '  Paul, 
Paul — I  beg  pardon.  Sir  Paul,  I  mean — but  this  loss  has 
taken  me  back  at  once  to  old  times — my  poor  boy's  ruined, 
irretrievably  ruined.  Unless  we  can  catch  the  thief,  that  is 
to  say.  And  I  ought  to  be  after  him  this  minute ;  I  ought 
to  be  at  Scotland  Yard,  giving  notice  to  the  police,  and 
down  in  Capel  Court  to  warn  the  brokers.  But  I  couldn't, 
I  couldn't.  I  hadn't  strength  or  breath  left  to  do  it.  I  had 
lo  come  here  first  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  get  you  to 
go  with  me  to  interview  these  people.  If  Leo  'd  been  in 
town,  I'd  have  gone  straight  off,  of  course,  to  Leo.  But  he 
started  for  his  holiday  to  Switzerland  on  Saturday,  and 
I  don't  know  where  to  telegraph  to  him,  even,  for  he 
hadn't  decided  what  route  he  would  take  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

'How  did  it  happen?' Paul  asked,  trying  to  press  Mr. 
Solomons  into  a  chair  once  more.  '  And  how  much  has 
been  stolen  ?' 

'  My  safe's  been  rifled !'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on  with 
exceeding  vehemence,  going  a  livid  hue  in  the  face  once 
more.  '  It's  been  gutted  down,  every  bond  that  was  in 
it — all  negotiable — bonds  payable  to  bearer — everything 
but  your  own  notes  of  hand,  Sir  Paul,  and  those  the  thief 
left  only  because  he  couldn't  easily  get  rid  of  them  in 
London.' 

*  And  when  did  all  this  happen  ?'  Paul  inquired,  aghast. 

'  It  couldn't  have  been  earlier  than  Thursday  last,'  Mr. 
Solomons  replied,  still  gasping  for  breath.  '  On  Thursday 
Leo  came  down  to  see  me  and  tell  me  about  his  plans  for 
his  holiday,  and  I  wanted  to  consult  him  about  the  Central 
Southern  Debentures,  which  they've  been  trying  to  '*  bear  " 
so  persistently  of  late ;  so  I  went  to  my  safe— I  don't  often 
go  to  that  safe  except  on  special  business — and  took  out  all 
my  bonds  and  securities,  and  they  were  all  right  then.  Leo 
and  I  both  saw  them  and  went  over  them ;  and  I  said  to 
Leo,  "  This  is  all  yours,  my  boy — all  yours  in  the  end,  you 
know,"  and  now  he's  beggared  I  Oh,  however  shall  I  have 
the  face  to  tell  him  !' 

*  But  when  did  you  find  it  out  ?'  Paul  asked,  still  as 
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wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mons himself,  and  feeling  profoundly  for  the  old  man's 
distress.  For  it  isn't  a  small  matter,  whoever  you  may  bo, 
to  lose  at  one  blow  the  whole  savings  of  a  lifetime. 

'This  morning,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  wiping  his 
beaded  brow  witli  his  big  silk  pocket-handkerchief — *  this 
very  morning.  Do  you  think  I'd  have  let  a  night  pass. 
Sir  Paul,  without  getting  on  his  track  ?  When  once  Vd 
discovered  it,  do  you  think  I'd  have  let  him  get  all  that  start 
for  nothing  ?  Oh  no,  the  rascal— the  mean,  thieving  villain ! 
If  I  catch  him,  he  shall  have  the  worst  the  law  can  give. 
He  shall  have  fourteen  years — I  wish  it  was  life.  I  wish 
we  had  the  good  old  hanging  days  back  again,  I  do ;  he 
should  swing  for  it  then  I  I  should  like  to  see  him 
swinging  !  To  think  he  should  try  to  beggar  my  poor  dear 
Leol' 

And  then,  by  various  jerky  and  inarticulate  stages,  Mr. 
Solomons  slowly  explained  to  Paul  the  manner  of  the 
discovery :  how  he  had  decided  after  all,  in  view  of  sus- 
picious rumours  afloat  about  the  safety  of  a  tunnel,  to  sell 
the  Central  Southern  Debentures  at  87  3-8ths,  in  spite  of 
Leo ;  how  he  had  gone  to  the  safe  and  tried  his  familiar 
combination,  'Lionel';  how  the  key  had  refused  to  answer 
to  the  word ;  how,  in  his  perplexity,  he  had  called  in  a 
smith  to  force  the  lock  open  by  fire  and  arms,  which,  ap- 
parently, was  Mr.  Solomons'  own  perversion  of  vi  et  armis, 
and  how  at  last,  when  he  succeeded,  he  found  the  pigeon- 
holes bare,  and  nothing  left  but  Paul's  own  notes  of  hand  for 
money  lent  and  interest.  *  So,  unless  I  find  him,  Sir  Paul,' 
the  old  man  cried  piteously,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair 
and  growing  bluer  and  bluer  in  the  face  than  ever,  '  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  but  what  little's  out  and  what  you  can 
pay  me  off ;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  to  you — I  don't 
want  to  be  a  burden.' 

'  We  must  go  down  to  Scotland  Yard  at  once  and  hunt 
up  the  thief,'  Paul  replied  resolutely ;  '  and  we  must  go  and 
stop  the  bonds  before  another  hour's  over.' 

*  But  he  may  have  sold  them  already,'  Mr.  Solomons 
cried  with  a  despondent  face.  *  They  were  there  on  Thurs- 
day, I  know,  but  how  soon  after  that  he  carried  them  off 
I  haven't  the  very  slightest  notion.  They  were  all  nego- 
tiable —  every  one  negotiable ;  and  he  may  have  cleared 
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off  with  the  money  or  the  bonds  by  this  time  to  Berlin  or 
Vienna.' 

*  You  suspect  nobody  ?*  Paul  asked,  drawing  on  his  boots 
to  go  down  to  Scotland  Yard. 

*  I've  nobody  to  suspect/  Mr.  Solomons  answered  with  a 
profound  sigh.  *  Except  Leo  and  myself,  nobody  ever  had 
access  to  or  went  near  that  safe.  Nobody  knew  the  com- 
bination to  open  it.  But  whoever  did  it,'  and  here  Mr. 
Solomons' lips  grew  positively  black  and  his  cheek  darkened, 
'  he  had  the  impudence  to  set  the  combination  wrong,  and 
the  word  he  set  it  to  was  "  Idiot,"  if  you'll  believe  it.  Ho 
not  only  robbed  me,  but  he  insulted  me  as  well.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  lock  the  door  of  the  safe  to  the  deliberately 
insolent  word  "  Idiot."  * 

*  That's  very  curious,'  Paul  said.  *  He  must  have  had 
time  to  waste  if  he  could  think  of  doing  that.  A  midnight 
thief  would  have  snatched  the  bonds  and  left  the  safe 
open.' 

'  No,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered  with  decision  and  with 
prompt  business  insight,  '  he  wouldn't  have  done  that ;  for 
then  I'd  have  known  I'd  been  robbed  at  once,  and  I'd  have 
come  up  to  town  by  the  very  next  train  and  prevented  his 
negotiating.  The  man  that  took  them  would  want  to  sell 
them.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  he's  had  time  for 
managing  that.  They're  securities  to  bearer  that  can  pacs 
from  hand  to  hand  like  a  fi'pun  note.  If  he  took  them 
Friday,  he'd  Saturday  and  Monday.  If  he  took  them 
Saturday,  he'd  Monday  and  that's  all.  But,  then,  we  can't 
tell  where  he's  been  likely  to  sell  then.  Some  of  'em  he 
could  sell  in  Paris  or  in  Liverpool  as  easy  as  in  London ; 
and  from  Liverpool  he  could  clear  out  at  once  to  America.' 

They  went  down  the  stairs  even  as  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Solo- 
mons' hansom,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door, 

*  It's  strange  you  can't  think  of  any  likely  person  to  have 
done  it,'  Paul  said  as  they  got  into  it. 

*  Ah,  if  Leo  were  in  town,'  Mr.  Solomons  exclaimed,  witli 
much  dejection,  '  he'd  soon  hunt  'em  up  !  Leo's  so  smart. 
He'd  spot  the  thief  like  one  o'clock.  But  he's  gone  on  his 
holiday,  and  I  can't  tell  where  to  find  him.  Sir  Paul,  I 
wouldn't  mind  so  much  if  it  was  only  for  myself,  but  how 
can  I  ever  tell  Leo  ?    How  can  I  break  it  to  Leo  ?' 

And  Paul,  rejecting  silently  to  himself,  was  forced  to 
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admit  that  the  revelation  would  doubtless  put  a  severe  strain 
upon  Mr.  Lionel  Solomons'  family  affection. 

At  Scotland  Yard  they  met  with  immediate  and  respect- 
ful attention — an  attention  due  in  part,  perhaps?,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss,  for  bonds  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  were  in  question,  but  largely  also,  no  doubt,  to  that 
unobtrusive  visiting-card,  which  announced  the  younger 
and  more  retiring  of  the  two  complainants  as  '  Sir  Paul 
Gascoyne,  Bart.'  The  law,  to  be  sure,  as  we  all  know,  is 
no  res;  octer  of  persons ;  but  hardly  anyone  would  ever 
find  that  out  in  modern  England  from  the  way  it  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Before  the  end  of  the  afternoon  thoy  had  gone  with  a  de- 
tective round  Capel  Court  and  the  stockbroking  quarter  gener- 
ally, and  had  succeeded  in  discovering  in  a  single  unimportant 
case  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  one  of  the  missing 
securities.  By  a  miracle  of  skill,  the  detective  had  slowly 
tracked  down  a  small  bond  for  £200  to  a  dark  young  man, 
close-shaven  and  muffled,  with  long  lank  hair  too  light  for 
his  complexion,  who  seemed  thoroughly  well  up  in  the  ways 
of  the  City,  and  who  gave  his  name  as  John  Howard  Lewis. 
Mr.  Lewis  had  so  evidently  understood  liia  business,  and 
had  offered  his  bond  for  sale  with  such  thorough  frankness 
and  openness,  that  nobody  at  the  broker's  had  for  a  moment 
dreamt  of  suspecting  or  questioning  him.  He  had  preferred 
to  be  paid  by  cheque  to  bearer — wanting,  as  he  said,  the 
money  for  an  immediate  purpose ;  and  this  cheque  was 
duly  returned  as  cashed  the  same  day  at  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank  in  Prince's  Street  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  person.  It 
hadn't  passed  through  anybody's  account,  and  payment  had 
been  taken  in  Bank  of  Engla  •  tens  and  twenties,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  of  course  v.aly  noted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  this  latter  precaution  was  of  very  little  use, 
for  every  one  of  the  notes  had  been  changed  later  in  the 
day  (though  Mr.  Solomons  didn't  find  that  fact  out  till 
somewhat  after)  into  Bank  of  France  notes  and  American 
greenbacks,  which  were  converted  back  still  more  recently 
into  English  currency,  so  that  almost  all  trace  of  the  thief 
in  this  way  was  lost.  Mr.  Solomons  had  no  clue  by  which 
he  could  find  him. 

*  The  oddest  part  of  it  all,'  Mr.  Solomons  remarked  to  the 
detective  as  they  travelled  b^^cl?  by  Metropolitan  together  to 
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Scotland  Yard,  *  is  that  this  bond  was  offered  for  sale  on 
Friday  morning.' 

'  It  was,'  the  detective  answered  with  cautious  reserve. 
'  Well,  then,  what  of  that,  sir  ?' 

'  Why,  then,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on,  profoundly  puzzled, 
*  the  lot  must  huve  been  stolen  on  Thursday  night,  for  my 
nephew  and  I  saw  them  all  quite  sa^e  in  their  place  on 
Thursday.' 

'They  must,'  the  detective  answered  with  dry  acqui- 
escence.    Ho  was  forming  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Solomons  moaned  and  clasped  his  hands  hard  be- 
tween his  knees. 

'  If  we  catch  the  rogue,*  he  murmured,  '  he'll  have  four- 
teen years  for  it.' 

*  Undoubtedly,'  the  detective  answered,  and  ruminated  to 
himself ;  a  clue  was  working  in  his  professional  brain.  The 
bonds  had  been  abstracted  between  Mr.  Lionel's  visit  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning.  That  narrowed 
the  inquiry  to  very  restricted  limits  indeed :  fio  Shcrrard, 
the  detective,  observed  to  himself  inwardly, 
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CIIAPTER  XXXIX. 

HUNTED   DOWN. 

TIAT   niphti 

JNIr.  Solo- 

nions  slept 

at  Paul's 

.  _  lodgings. 

About 
seven  in  tbo  morn- 
ing, before  either  of 
them  was  up,  the 
detective  came  onco 
more,  all  radiant  in 
the  face,  with  impor- 
._1  tant  tidings.  He 
m  asked  to  see  Sir  Paul 
Gascoyne.  As  soon 
as  Sir  Paul  came  out 
into  the  little  study 
and  sitting-room  to 
meet  him,  Mr.  Sher- 
rard  jerked  his  head 
mysteriously  towards 
the  door  of  Mr.  Solo- 
mons' bedroom,  and 
observed  in  a  voice  full  of  ccnQdential  reserve  : 

'  I  didn't  want  too  much  to  upset  the  old  gentleman.* 
'  Have  you  got  a  clue  ?'    Paul   asked,   with    profound 
interest. 

And  the  detective  answered  with  the  same  mysterious 
air  : 

'  Yes,  we've  got  a  clue — a  clue  that  I  think  will  surprise 
him  a  little.  But  we'll  have  to  travel  down  to  Cornwall, 
him  and  me,  as  quick  as  we  can  travel,  before  we  can  ba 
sure  of  it.' 

'  To  Cornwall !'  Paul  repeated,  astonished.     *  You  don't 
mean  to  say  the  thief's  gone  down  to  Cornwall,  of  all  places 
in  England  ?' 
For    Nea    lived  in  Cornwall,  and  hallowed  it  by  her 
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presence.  To  think  that  a  man  who  stole  bonds  and  scrip 
should  have  the  face  to  take  them  to  the  county  thus  sancti- 
fied by  Neal 

'  Well,  no,'  the  detective  answered,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  and  his  head  once  more  in  a  most  significant  fashion 
towards  the  room  where  Mr.  Solomons  was  still  in  uncon- 
scious enjoyment  of  his  first  slumber  for  the  night ;  for  he 
had  lain  awake,  tossing  and  turning,  full  of  his  loss,  till  five 
in  the  morning.  '  He  ain't  exactly  gone  there ;  but  we've 
got  to  go  there  ourselves  to  follow  him.  The  fact  of  it  is, 
I've  come  upon  a  trace.  We  were  working  all  evening  at  it 
— our  men  from  the  Yard,  for  we  thought,  from  his  taking 
it  all  in  a  cheque  to  bearer,  he  was  likely  to  clear  out  as  fast 
as  he  could  clear :  and  we've  tried  to  find  where  he  was 
likely  to  clear  out  for.' 

*  And  what  have  you  discovered  ?'  Paul  asked  breathless. 
'  Well,  we  tracked  our  man  from  the  brokers',  you  see,  to 

a  money-changer's  in  the  Strand,'  the  detective  responded, 
still  very  confidentially.  *  It  was  lucky  the  old  gentleman 
got  wind  of  it  all  so  soon,  or  we  mightn't  have  been  able  to 
track  him  so  easily.  After  a  month  or  two,  of  course,  the 
scent  mightn't  lie.  But  being  as  it  was  only  last  Friday  it 
happened,  the  track  was  pretty  fresh.  And  we  found  out, 
at  the  changer's,  he'd  offered  two  hundred  pounds  in  Bank 
of  England  twenties  for  French  notes  of  a  thousand  francs. 
That  was  all  right  and  straightforward,  to  be  sure.  But 
here's  where  the  funny  part  of  the  thing  comea  in.  From 
the  changer's  in  the  Strand,  he  went  straight  down  to 
Charing  Cross  Station,  and  at  the  little  office  thereby,  where 
the  cabs  drive  out,  he  changed  back  the  French  thousands, 
d'ye  see,  for  Bank  of  England  tens  again.' 

And  the  detective  closed  his  left  eye  slowly  and  re- 
flectively. 

'  Just  to  confuse  the  track,  I  suppose,'  Paul  put  in,  by 
way  of  eliciting  further  communication. 

*  That's  it,  sir,'  the  detective  went  on.  *  You're  on  it  like 
a  bird.  He  wanted  to  get  a  hold  of  notes  that  couldn't  be 
tracked.  But  all  the  same,  we've  tracked  'em.  It  was 
Bharp  work  to  do  it,  all  in  one  night,  but  still  we  tracked 
bm.  We'd  got  to  do  it  at  onco,  for  fear  the  fellow  should 
get  clean  away ;  so  it  put  us  on  our  mettle.  Well,  we've 
tracked  'em  at  last.    We  find  eight  of  them  notes,  balanoa 
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of  passage-money,  was  paid  in  on  Monday  at  the  Koyal 
Steam  Company's  offices  in  the  City.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  so !'  Paul  exclaimed,  much 
interested.     '  By  whom,  and  to  where,  then?' 

'By  a  dark  young  gentleman,  same  height  and  build  as 
Mr.  John  Howard  Lewis,  and  about  the  same  description 
as  to  face  and  features,  but  blacker  in  the  hair,  p.nd  curlier, 
by  what  they  tell  us.  And  this  gentleman  had  a  moustache 
when  he  took  the  tickets  first  on  Tuesday  week ;  but  the 
moustache  was  shaved  off  when  he  paid  the  balance  of  the 
passage-money  on  Monday.  It  was  twelve  at  night  when 
we  hunted  up  the  clerk  who  arranged  the  passage,  at  his 
lodgings  at  Clapham  ;  but  he  remembered  it  distinctly,  be- 
cause at  first  he  didn't  recognise  the  gentleman  owing  to  the 
change  in  his  personal  appearance;  and  then,  later,  he  recol- 
lected it  was  the  same  face,  but  close-shaven  since  he  called 
first  time  about  the  berth ;  so  that  pretty  well  fixes  it.' 

'  But  he  paid  eighty  pounds,'  Paul  said,  unsuspecting  even 
so, '  if  he  got  rid  of  eight  of  them.  Where  on  earth  was  he 
going  to  with  a  passage  money  like  that,  then  ?* 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  all  for  himself,'  the  detective  answered 
dryly,  still  eyeing  him  closely.  '  It  generally  ain't.  We 
count  upon  that,  almost.  There's  mostly  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  'ere  embezzlement  or  robbery  cases. 
The  gentleman  gave  the  name  of  Burton,  instead  of  Lewis, 
at  the  Boyal  Mail  Company's  offices,  and  he  took  two  berths 
for  himself  and  Mrs.  Percy  Maybank  Burton.  When  a 
gentleman's  got  two  names  at  once  there's  usually  some- 
thing or  other  to  inquire  into  about  him.  Often  enough  he's 
got  a  third,  too.  Anyhow,  the  eighty  pounds  he  paid  was 
for  balance  of  passage-money  for  himself  and  lady.' 

*  Where  to  ?'  Paul  asked  once  more. 

'  To  Buenos  Ayres,'  the  detective  answered  with  pardon- 
able pride.  '  And  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you  first,  so  as 
not  to  make  it  too  great  a  shock,  don't  you  see,  for  the  poor 
old  gentleman.' 

*  Too  great  a  shock  1'  Paul  repeated,  bewildered. 

*  Well,  yes.  He  mightn't  like  it,  you  know.  It  might 
sort  of  upset  him.' 

*  To  know  you've  got  a  clue !'  Paul  exclaimed,  much 
puzzled. 

*  Well,  not  ejfactly  that/  the  detective  answered,  gazing 
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at  him  with  a  sort  of  gentle  and  pitying  wonder.     *  But  to 
hear — that  the  person  has  gone  off  with  a  lady.* 

'  I  don't  quite  see  why,'  Paul  replied  vaguely. 

The  detective  seemed  amused. 

*  Oh,  well,  if  yoiL  don't  see  it,  perhaps  he  won't  see  it 
either,'  ho  went  on,  smiling.  '  Of  course,  it  ain't  no  business 
of  mine  to  object.  I'm  a  public  officer,  and  I've  only  got  to 
do  my  duty.  I'm  going  down  to  Cornwall  to  try  and  arrest 
my  man,  but  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  or  the  old  gentleman 
might  like  to  come  down  and  help  me  to  identify  him.' 

'  To  identify  him  I'  Paul  echoed. 

*  Well,  to  secure  him,  anyhow,'  the  detective  answered 
cautiously.  'You  see,  I've  got  out  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension,  of  course — in  different  aliases ;  and  we  may 
as  well  have  all  the  information  we  can,  so  as  to  make  quite 
sure  beforehand  of  our  capture.  But  we  must  go  by  the 
9.40  from  Paddiugton,  anyhow.' 

' '  Where  to  ?'  Paul  inquired,  more  mystified  than  ever. 

'  *  To  Eedruth  and  Helston,'  the  detective  replied,  coming 
down  to  business.  *  From  there  we'll  have  to  post  to  the 
Lizard,  and  try  to  intercept  him.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,'  Paul  said,  *  you  want  to  stop  the  steamer?' 

The  detective  nodded. 

'  That's  it,'  he  assented.  *  He's  aboard  the  Dom  Pedro, 
from  Southampton  for  Brazil  and  Argentine  ports.  She 
don't  call  for  mails,  unfortunately,  at  Falmouth ;  but  she 
may  be  caught  off  the  Lizard  still,  if  we  make  haste  to  stop 
her.  If  not,  we  shall  telegraph  on  to  Bio  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  an  officer  '11  go  out  by  Lisbon,  on  the  offchance  to  catch 
him  under  Extradition  Treaty.' 

*  You  settled  all  that  to-night  ?'  Paul  asked,  amazed  at 
this  promptitude.  .  ;-  , 

*  Yes  ;  we  settled  all  that  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. It's  a  big  affair,  you  see,  and  that  put  us  on  our  mettle, 
and  I've  come  to  know  if  either  of  you  want  to  go  down  to 
the  Lizard  along  of  me.' 

'  For  whom  is  the  warrant  ?' 
The  detective  looked  hard  at  him. 

*  For  Percy  Maybank  Burton,'  he  answered  with  one  eye 
closed.  '  You  see,  that's  the  only  certain  name  we've  got  to 
go  upon,  though  there's  an  alias  to  the  warrant — alias  John 
Howard  Lewis  and  others.     He  gave  his  name  as  Burton 
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to  the  company,  of  course,  and  he's  Burton  aboard.  We 
didn't  get  none  for  the  apprehension  of  the  woman.  She 
ain't  identified  yet ;  but  if  the  young  chap  comes  off,  of 
course  she'll  follow  him.' 

'  Of  course,'  Paul  answered,  without  much  knowing  why. 
For  he  had  no  reason  on  earth  for  connecting  Madame 
Ceriolo  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  unknown  criminal. 
If  he  had,  perhaps  he  might  have  spoken  with  less  of 
certainty. 

*  What's  up  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  called  out  from  the  passage, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  door  at  sound  of  the  detective's 
voice. 

The  officer,  in  carefully  guarded  terms,  explained  to  him 
in  full  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Solomons  didn't  take  long  in  making  up  his  mind. 

'  I'll  go  r  he  said  briefly.  *  I'll  catch  the  scoundrel  if  it's 
the  last  thing  in  this  world  I  ever  do.  The  rascal,  to  try 
to  rob  Leo  and  me  like  that  I  He  shall  have  fourteen 
years  for  it,  if  there's  law  in  England.  Hard  labour,  penal 
servitude.  Only  I  ain't  fit  to  go  down  there  alone.  If  I 
catch  him  it'll  make  me  so  angry  to  see  him,  I  shall  have  a  bad 
turn  with  my  heart ;  I  know  I  shall,  to  a  certainty.  But 
no  matter,  I'll  go.  I  only  wish  Leo  was  in  England  to  go 
with  me.' 

'  Well,  ho  ain't,'  Mr.  Sherrard  answered  in  the  same  short 
sharp  tone  in  which  he  had  answered  before ;  *  so,  if  you 
mean  to  come,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  come  as  you 
are  and  get  ready  instauter.' 

But  if  Mr.  Solomons  had  *  come  as  he  was  '  the  authorities 
of  the  Great  Western  Kail  way  would  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  apparition  of  a  gentleman  at  Paddingtou 
Station  in  slippers  and  nightshirt. 

Paul  considered  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  old  man. 
Mr.  Solomons  was  undoubtedly  a  hale  and  hearty  person  In 
most  respects  ;  but  his  heart  was  distinctly  unfit  for  the  sort 
of  strain  that  was  now  being  put  upon  it.  Paul  had 
noticed  the  day  before  how  the  arteries  in  his  forehead  had 
bounded  with  excitement,  and  then  how  the  veins  had 
swelled  with  congested  blood,  as  the  fit  passed  over.  If  he 
went  down  to  the  Lizard  alone  with  the  detective  and  put 
himself  into  a  fume  trying  to  catch  the  robber  of  his  bonds, 
Paul  hardly  hked  to  answer  for  the  possible  consequences. 
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And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  say  so,  the  young  man  had 
a  curious  half-filial  sentiment  lurking  somewhere  in  his 
heart  towards  the  old  Hillborough  money-lender.  He  had 
never  ceased  to  feel  that  it  was  Mr.  Solomons  who  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Solomons, 
he  might  still  have  been  lounging  about  a  stable  in  Hill- 
borough,  instead  of  writing  racy  and  allusive  middles  for  the 
Monday  Bemcmbranccr.  He  hesitated  for  an  instant  to 
press  himself  upon  his  old  friend — the  third-class  fare  to 
Cornwall  and  back  mounts  up,  I  can  tell  you — but  in  the 
end  his  good-nature  and  gratitude  conquered.  *  If  you  care 
for  my  company,  I'll  gladly  go  with  you,  Mr.  Solomons,'  he 
suggested  timidly. 

Mr.  Solomons  wrung  his  young  friend's  hand  with  affec- 
tionate regard. 

'  That's  very  kind  of  you,  Sir  Paul,'  he  said ;  *  that's  very, 
very  kind  of  you.  I  appreciate  it,  that  a  gentleman  in  your 
position — yes,  yes,  I  know  my  place,'  for  Paul  had  made  a 
little  deprecatory  gesture — '  should  be  so  good  as  to  desert 
his  own  work  and  go  with  me.  But  if  you  go,  you  must  let 
me  pay  all  expenses,  for  this  is  my  business ;  and  if  Leo  had 
been  in  England,  Leo  'd  have  run  down  with  me.' 

'  Well,  make  haste,'  the  detective  said  dryly.  He  had  a 
singularly  reticent  manner,  that  detective.  'You've  no 
time  to  lose,  gentlemen.  Get  your  things  together,  and  put 
'em  into  a  hansom,  and  we'll  drive  off  at  once  to  Paddingtoa 
together,* 
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COBNWALL  TO   WIT. 


LL  the  way  down  to  Redruth  and  Helston, 
Paul  noticed  vaguely  that  both  his  fellow- 
travellers  were  silent  and  preoccupied.  Mr. 
Solomons,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  spoke  for 
the  most  part  of  Lionel,  and  of  this  wicked 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony. 
More  than  once  he  took  a  large  folded  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  of  very  legal  aspect,  bearing  on  its  face,  in  most 
lawyer-like  writing,  the  engrossed  legend — *  Will  of  Judah 
P.  Solomons,  Gentleman.'    This  interesting  document  he 
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opened,  and  showed  in  part  to  Paul.  It  was  a  cheerful  and 
rather  lengthy  performance  of  its  own  kind,  marked  by  the 
usual  legal  contempt  for  literary  style,  and  the  common 
legal  love  for  most  pleonastic  redundancy  ;  everything  was 
described  in  it  under  at  least  three  alternative  nouns,  as  '  all 
that  house,  messuage,  or  tenement';  and  everybody  was 
mentioned  by  every  one  of  his  names,  titles,  and  places  of 
residence,  whenever  he  was  referred  to,  with  nc  stops  to 
speak  of,  but  with  a  graceful  sprinkling  of  that  precious 
word  *  aforesaid  '  as  a  substitutc^in  full  for  all  punctuation. 
Nevertheless,  it  set  forth  in  sufiQciently  succinct  terms  that 
the  testator,  being  then  of  sound  state  of  mind  and  in 
possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties  as  fully  as  at  any 
period  of  life,  did  give  and  devise  to  his  nephew,  Lionel 
Solomons,  gentleman,  the  whole  of  his  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal, in  certain  specified  ways  and  manners  and  for  his  own 
sole  use  and  benefit.  The  will  further  provided  that,  in 
case  the  said  Lionel  Solomons,  gentleman,  should  pre- 
decease the  testator,  then  and  in  that  case  testator  gave  and 
devised  all  his  estate  aforesaid,  real  or  personal,  in  trust  to 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  London,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  such  ends  and  purposes,  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  the  Metropolitan  Postal 
District,  as  might  to  them  seem  good  in  the  exercise  of  their 
wise  and  sole  discretion. 

'It  was  every  penny  Leo's,  you  see,*  Mr.  Solomons 
repeated  many  times  over  with  profound  emotion — *  every 
penny  Leo's.  All  my  life's  savings  were  made  for  Leo. 
And  to  think  that  rascal  should  have  tried  to  deprive  him 
of  it  I  Fourteen  years  he  shall  have,  if  there's  law  in 
England,  Sir  Paul.  Fourteen  years,  with  hard  labour  too, 
if  there's  law  in  England.' 

As  for  Sherrard  the  detective — that  moody  man — he 
smiled  grimly  to  himself  every  time  Mr.  Solomons  made 
these  testamentary  confidences  to  his  young  friend;  and 
once  he  ventured  to  remark,  with  a  faintly  significant  air, 
that  that  would  be  a  confounded  fine  haul  of  its  sort  for  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  if  ever  they  came  in  for  it. 

'But  they  won't,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered  warmly. 
*  They'll  never  come  in  for  it.  I've  only  put  it  there  out  of 
a  constitutional  habit  of  providing  beforehand  for  any  con- 
tingency.   My  heart  ain't  what  it  used  to  be.    Any  sudden 
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shock  now  'd  bring  it  up  short,  Hke  a  horse  against  a  hedge 
he  can't  take.  I  just  added  that  reminder  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  show  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  my  own 
people.  I'm  not  one  of  those  Jews  afraid  and  ashamed  to 
be  known  for  Jews.  A  Christian  I  may  be ;  a  man  can't  be 
blamed  for  changing  his  religious  convictions — on  sufficient 
grounds — but  a  Hebrew  I  was  born  and  a  Hebrew  I'll 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  won't  ever  turn  my 
back  upon  my  own  kith  and  kindred.' 

*  There's  some  as  does,'  the  detective  remarked  enigmati- 
cally, and  relapsed  once  more  into  the  corner  cushion. 

It's  a  long  way  from  Paddington  to  Helston ;  but  the 
weariest  day  comes  to  an  end  at  last ;  and  in  time  they 
reached  the  distant  Cornish  borough.  It  was  late  at  night 
when  they  disembarked  on  the  platform,  but  no  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  if  they  wanted  to  stop  the  Dom  Pedro  as  she  passed 
the  Lizard  Light,  they  must  drive  across  at  once  to  the  end 
of  the  promontory,  to  arrange  signals.  So  they  chartered  a 
carriage  without  delay  at  Helston  Station,  and  set  out 
forthwith  on  their  journey  across  the  long,  dark  moor  in 
solemn  silence.  They  were  in  no  mood  for  talking,  indeed. 
The  day  in  the  train  had  tired  them  all,  and  now  they  must 
snatch  what  sleep  they  might,  against  to-morrow's  work,  in 
the  jolting  carriage. 

The  drive  across  the  tableland  of  the  Lizard  is  always, 
even  by  day,  a  wild  and  lonely  one  ;  but  on  this  particular 
night  it  was  wilder,  lonelier  and  darker  than  ever.  More 
than  once  the  driver  pulled  up  his  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  to  consider  his  way,  and  more  than  once  he  got 
down  and  walked  some  yards  ahead  to  see  whether  by  any 
chance  he  had  missed  some  familiar  landmark.  On  each 
such  occasion  Mr.  Solomons'  fretfulness  and  anxiety  visibly 
increased.  At  last  he  could  stand  these  frequent  interrup- 
tions to  the  continuity  of  the  journey  no  longer.  He  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  expostulated  warmly. 

*  What  are  you  waiting  like  this  for,  man?'  he  cried  in  an 
angry  tone.  '  Don't  you  know  your  way?  I  declare  it's  too 
bad.  If  you  couldn't  find  the  road  from  Helston  to  the 
Lizard  you  bughtn't  to  have  taken  us.  There's  thousands 
at  stake — thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  bonds  that  rogue 
has  stolen  ;  and  if  we're  not  at  the  Lizard  in  time  to  catch 
him,  he  may  get  clean  off  with  them  to  South  America.' 
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The  man  looked  back  at  his  fare  with  a  half- contemptuous 
glance. 

*  That's  the  way  of  all  you  London  people,'  he  answered 
gruffly  with  the  stolid  Gornish  moroseness.  '  Always  a- 
fault-finding.  And  yet  there's  fog  enough,  they  tells  me,  too, 
in  London !' 

'  Fog  !'  Mr.  Solomons  ejaculated,  catching  hastily  at  his 
meaning  with  the  quickened  perception  that  comes  at  any 
great  critical  moment  of  life. 

*  Ay,  fog,'  the  man  answered.  *  Lizard  fog,  they  calls  it. 
Fog  that  thick  you  can't  hardly  see  your  hand  before  you. 
It's  bad  enough  driving  over  Helston  Moor  dark  nights  any 
time ;  but  with  fog  like  this  it's  a  toss  up  if  ever  we  get  at 
all  to  Lizard  Town. 

Mr.  Solomons  gazed  out  blankly  into  the  black  night. 
He  saw  it  at  a  glance.  It  was  all  too  true.  A  finger-post 
stood  by  the  roadside  opposite,  but  even  with  the  light  from 
the  carriage-lamp  falling  full  upon  it,  he  could  hardly  make 
out  its  shape,  far  less  its  lettering,  through  the  dim,  misty 
shroud  that  intervened  between  him  and  the  roadside. 
He  flung  himself  back  on  the  cushions  with  a  groan  of 
despair.  . 

*  If  we  go  on  at  this  snail's  pace,'  he  cried  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  '  we  shall  never  reach  there  in  time  to  stop 
her.  That  thief  '11  get  ofif  clear  with  the  bonds  to  South 
America,  and  Leo  '11  be  ruined  1' 

The  driver  laughed  again  in  the  old  man's  face — the  hard, 
dry,  sardonic  Cornish  laugh. 

*  That's  the  way  of  you  London  people,'  he  repeated  once 
more,  with  the  critical  frankness  and  openness  of  his  race. 
'  Thinks  you  knows  everything,  and  ain't  got  no  common 
gumption  about  anything  anyhow  I  Why,  who  supposes 
the  steamer  can  get  past  the  Lizard  in  a  fog  like  this,  when 
we  can't  so  much  as  find  our  way  on  the  open  road  acrosa 
the  moor  by  dry  land  from  Helston.  What  delays  21s  'II 
delay  her.  She'll  anchor  till  morning,  and  wait  for  it  to 
clear,  that's  what  she'll  do,  unless  she  bears  away  out  to  sea 
southward.  She  couldn't  get  past  the  lighthouse  in  this, 
sort  of  weather,  could  she  ?' 

'  No — couldn't  she,  though?'  Mr.  Solomons  cried,  appeased 
and  relieved.  *  You  think  she'll  wait  till  the  fog  lifts  in  the 
morning?'  * 
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*  She's  bound  to/  the  driver  answered  confidently,  *  1! 
she  don't  want  to  go  to  pieces  on  Gadgwith  Ciififs,  or  on  the 
rocks  over  yonder  by  the  church  at  St.  Euan's.  There's 
many  of  'em  as  has  gone  to  pieces  in  a  fog  nigh  Gadgwith,  I 
tell  you.  Ay,  and  many  a  ship  as  has  drownded  them 
by  the  dozen,  so  as  the  Gadgwith  men  has  made  fortunes 
time  and  again  out  of  the  salvage.  "  God's  providence  is  my 
inheritance  " — that's  the  motto  of  the  Gadgwith  men  ever 
since  the  days  when  their  fathers  was  wreckers.'  And  the 
driver  laughed  to  himself  a  sullen,  hard  laugh,  indicative  of 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  grimly  humorous  view  of  Provi- 
dence embodied  in  the  local  coastwise  proverb. 

A  strange  shudder  passed  through  Mr.  Solomons'  massive 
frame. 

'  Gone  to  pieces  in  a  fog  1*  he  repeated.  *  You  don't 
mean  that  1  And  drowned  there,  too  1  That'd  be  worse 
than  all.  He  might  go  down  with  the  bonds  in  his  case  1 
And,  anyhow,  he'd  do  us  out  of  the  fourteen  years'  imprison- 
ment.' 

The  detective  glanced  over  at  Paul  with  a  curious  look, 
whose  exact  meaning  Paul  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

'  If  he  drowns  I* 

*  If  he  drowns,'  the  officer  said,  in  that  restrained  tone  he 
had  so  often  adopted,  '  that's  the  hand  of  God.  The  hand 
of  God,  you  see,  cancels  and  overrides  any  magistrate's 
warrant.' 

Mr.  Solomons  clenched  his  fist  hard,  and  looked  blankly 
in  front  of  him. 

*  All  the  same,'  he  said  fiercely,  with  long-smouldering 
indignation,  '  I  don't  want  to  lose  all  my  precious  bonds, 
and  I  don't  want  the  fellow  to  get  off  his  fourteen  years' 
imprisonment.' 

'  Whoever  he  may  be  ?'  the  detective  murmured  tentatively, 

'  Whoever  he  may  be,'  Mr.   Solomons  assented,   with 

angry  vehemence.     '  I'm  an  honest  man.     I've  worked  hard 

for  my  money.    Why  should  I  and  my  nephew  be  beggared 

by  anyone  ?' 

They  drove  on  still  through  the  gloom  and  mist,  and 
gradually  felt  their  way  by  stumbling  steps  across  the  great 
open  moor  towards  the  point  of  the  Lizard.  As  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  they  could  hear  the  fog-horn  at  the  light- 
house blowing  loudly  now  and  at  frequent  intervals,  and  bells 
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Were  ringing,  and  strange  noises  along  the  coast  resounded 
hoarsely.  But  all  around  was  black  as  midnight ;  and 
when  at  last  they  reached  the  Lizard  Lighthouse,  even  the 
great  electric  light  itself  hardly  traversed  the  gloom  or  shed 
a  faint  ray  at  the  base  of  its  own  tall  and  dripping  pedestal. 

Mr.  Solomons  bustled  out,  and  hurriedly  informed  the 
coastguardsman  at  the  preventive  station  of  the  nature  of 
their  errand.     The  coastguardsman  shook  his  head  gravely. 

'  Not  to-night,'  he  said.  *  This  ain't  no  time  for  going  to 
signal  a  ship  to  stop,  no  matter  for  what.  You  can  put  out 
a  boat  and  try  to  meet  her  if  you  like  ;  but  it  ain't  likely  in 
such  weather  you'd  find  her.  More  chance  to  be  run  down 
yourself  unbeknown  by  her  and  drownded  without  her  even 
80  much  as  sighting  you.' 

'  She  hasn't  gone  by  yet  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  asked  eagerly. 

'  No,  she  ain't  gone  by  yet,'  the  coastguardsman  replied. 
•  But  she's  expected  every  minute.  She'd  signal  by  gun  or 
fog-horn,  I  take  it.  Though  we  ain't  heard  nothing  of  her 
so  far,  to  be  sure.  Most  likely  she's  sounded  and  found  her- 
self in  shoal  water,  and  so  she's  dropped  anchor  and  laid  by 
till  morning.' 

'  Then  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do,'  Paul  suggested,  '  is  to 
turn  in  quietly  at  the  hotel  for  the  night,  and  see  whether 
we  can  find  her  early  to-morrow.' 

To  this  plan  of  action,  however,  neither  Mr.  Solomons 
nor  the  detective  would  at  all  consent.  They  insisted  upon 
remaining  about  within  call  of  the  lighthouse,  on  the  off- 
chance  of  the  Doni  Pedro  appearing  from  minute  to  minute. 
One  of  them  felt  constrained  by  duty,  the  other  by  animosity 
and  love  of  money,  and  neither  would  yield  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  his  just  pretensions.  So  Paul  was  fain  to  give  way 
to  their  combined  authority  at  last,  and  walk  up  and  down 
in  that  damp  night-fog  by  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  that  line 
round  the  great  promontory. 

So  weird  or  impressive  a  sheet  of  fog  Paul  had  never 
before  in  his  life  seen.  It  was  partly  the  place,  partly  the 
time,  but  partly,  also,  the  intense  thickness  of  that  dense 
Channel  sea-mist  that  enthralled  his  fancy.  He  descended 
by  himself  slowly,  with  shambHng  steps,  along  the  steep 
path  that  leads  down  to  the  water's  edge  at  the  very  point 
of  the  Lizard.  To  render  it  more  visible  on  dark  nights,  the 
coastguardsmen  have  whitewashed  the  dark  patches  of  rock 
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by  the  side,  and  piled  up  along  the  jagged  pinnacles  little 
heaps,  or  cairns,  of  white  pebbles.  But  even  so  aided,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Paul  could  pick  his  way  along  the 
uncertain  path,  especially  as  in  parts  it  was  wet  with  spray 
and  slimy  with  the  evaporations  of  salt  sea-water.  There 
was  little  wind,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  foggy  weather,  but 
the  long  Atlantic  ground-swell  nevertheless  made  big 
breakers  on  the  abrupt  rocks ;  and  the  thunder  of  the 
waves,  as  they  surged  and  burst  below  among  the  unseen 
caves  and  dark  cliffs  of  the  promontory,  had  a  peculiarly 
wild  and  solemn  sound  on  that  black  night,  now  just 
merging  towards  the  first  cold  gray  of  morning.  Paul  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  within  sight  of  the  waves,  not  know- 
ing how  near  it  might  be  safe  to  approach ;  but  he  sat  for 
awhile,  alone  in  the  damp  darkness,  on  the  narrow  ledge 
that  seemed  to  overhang  the  hoarse  chorus  of  breakers 
beneath,  and  listened  with  a  certain  strange  poetic  thrill  to 
the  thunderous  music  of  the  Atlantic  below  him. 

And  ever  and  anon,  above  the  noise  of  the  waves,  the  dull, 
droning  voice  of  the  gigantic  fog-horn  broke  in  upon  the 
current  of  his  solemn  reverie. 

It  was  a  night  to  pity  men  at  sea  in. 

All  at  once  a  sudden  flash  to  eastward,  hardly  descried 
through  the  fog,  seemed  to  illumine  for  a  second,  in  a  haze 
of  light,  the  mist  around  him.  Next  instant  a  boom 
sounded  loud  in  his  ears — the  boom  of  a  great  gun,  as  if 
fired  point-blank  towards  him. 

How  near  it  might  be,  Paul  could  hardly  guess ;  but 
he  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  odour  of  gun- 
powder strong  in  his  nostrils,  while  the  choking  sensation 
that  accompanies  great  closeness  to  a  big  explosion  almost 
unnerved  him,  and  rendered  him  giddy  for  a  moment.  He 
rose  in  alarm  at  the  shock,  but  his  feet  failed  him.  He  had 
hardly  the  power  left  to  scale  the  rocks  once  more  by  the 
whitewashed  path.  The  concussion  and  the  foul  air  had 
well-nigh  stupefied  him. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  mounted  to  the  lighthouse  again  he 
was  intuitively  aware  of  what  was  happening  close  by. 
Vague  noises  and  feelings  seemed  to  press  the  truth  on  him 
as  if  by  instinct.  A  great  ship  was  in  danger — in  pressing 
danger — on  the  rocks  of  the  Lizard. 

She  had  come  across  the  breakers  unawares  in  a  dense 
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fog,  and  had  fired  her  gun  for  a  signal  almost  point-blank  in 
Paul's  very  face.  Had  he  not  by  good-luck  been  turned  tho 
other  way,  and  with  his  eyes  half  shut  dreamily,  as  ho 
listened  to  the  thunder  of  those  long  Atlantic  waves  and  tho 
moaning  of  the  fog-horn,  it  would  certainly  have  Winded  him. 

And  now,  for  all  Paul  knew  to  tho  contrary,  the  big  ship 
was  going  to  pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks  beneath  him  there. 

Then,  with  a  second  flash  of  intuition,  it  came  home  to 
him  more  fully,  as  he  recovered  his  senses  from  the  sudden 
shock,  that  this  was  in  all  probability  tho  watched-for  Dom 
Pcdi'O—yiiih.  tho  thief  on  board  her. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 
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through  the  thick  mist  to  the  lighthouse,  where  all  was 
already  bustle  and  confusion.  The  first  gray  light  of  dawn 
was  beginning  to  struggle  faintly  through  the  dense  fog,  and 
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swirling  wreaths  of  vapour  grow  vaguely  visible  in  the 
direction  of  the  cliff,  whither  people  were  feeling  their  way 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  much  noise  of  preparation, 
towards  the  cove  and  the  lifeboat. 

'  What's  the  matter?'  Paul  asked  one  rough  sailor-looking 
man,  whom  he  followed  towards  the  house  where  the 
lifeboat  was  harboured. 

'  Matter  ?'  the  man  answered.  '  Why  salvage,  that's 
what  it  is.  Vessel  gone  ashore  on  Long  Men  Eocks. 
Steamer,  most  likely.  Brazil  packet  from  Southampton, 
I  take  it.     Very  good  salvage.' 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  descendant 
of  the  wreckers  was  thinking  only  of  his  own  inheritance. 

Paul  hurried  on  in  the  man's  footsteps  till  ho  reached  the 
shore.  There,  through  the  vague  gloom,  he  saw  Mr. 
Solomons  and  the  detective  already  before  him.  The  sailors 
were  pushing  out  the  lifeboat  over  the  short  shingle  beach, 
and  fishermen  about  were  putting  off  small  rowing-craft  to 
take  their  share  in  the  expected  harvest  of  salvage. 

Before  he  knew  exactly  now  it  was  all  happening,  ho 
found  himself  seated  in  one  of  the  small  boats,  with  Mr. 
Solomons  and  the  detective,  while  two  sturdy  fishermen 
were  pushing  them  seaward,  through  that  tremendous  surf 
that  seemed  certain  to  swamp  them  vrith  its  huge  curling 
breakers. 

Tor  a  minute  or  two  the  waves  broke  in  upon  them, 
drenching  them  through  and  through  with  showers  of  spray, 
and  half  filHng  the  boat.  Then  the  fishermen,  finding  at 
last  the  long-looked-for  opportunity,  pushed  her  successfully 
off  on  a  retiring  wave,  and  got  her  safe  out  to  sea  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  curving  billows.  Once  well  afloat, 
they  found  the  sea  itself  comparatively  smooth,  though 
heaving  and  tossing  with  a  long  glassy  swell,  whose  ups 
and  downs  were  far  deeper  in  their  way  than  anything  that 
Paul  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  boatmen  rowed  on 
in  the  wake  of  the  lifeboat,  through  the  fog  and  darkness, 
towards  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  rang  with  a  long,  irregular, 
rocking  movement  some  hundred  yards  or  so  southward  of 
them.  Paul  knew  instinctively,  somehow,  that  no  one  was 
ringing  the  bell.  It  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vessel  as 
she  dashed  helplessly  upon  the  rocks  that  made  that 
unearthly  rhythm ;  she  was  tolling  her  own  knell  as  the 
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breakers   broke   her   upon   the    jagged   and    water-worn 
pinnacles  of  the  Lizard. 

As  they  approached  nearer,  little  more  was  visible.  It 
added  to  the  weird  horror  and  awe  of  the  tragedy,  indeed, 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  it.  They  only  knew  by 
inference  that  a  great  ship  was  being  foundered  and  ground 
to  pieces  by  some  invisible  force  within  a  few  yards  of 
them. 

But  the  breakers  themselves  and  the  rocks  were  faintly 
in  evidence.  Paul  could  make  out  through  the  gloom  some 
sunken  stacks  of  serpentine,  round  whose  crest  the  big 
waves  made  vast  curling  swoops,  and  boiled  and  roared  in 
hideous  whirling  eddies.  The  ship  had  struck  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  boatmen  refused  to  row  any  nearer ; 
indeed,  even  where  they  now  held  her  off,  pressing  with  all 
their  might  on  the  bending  oars,  the  danger  of  grounding 
was  very  considerable.  No  boat  could  possibly  live  in  that 
wild  surf  upon  those  broken  granite  points.  If  once  a  wave 
should  catch  them  on  its  summit  and  carry  them  on  to  the 
rocks,  all  would  be  up;  no  human  aid  could  ever  avail 
to  save  them. 

And  then,  as  they  held  ofif  there,  keeping  carefully  to  the 
trough  of  the  waves,  and  listening  to  the  cries  and  shouts 
that  came  over  to  them  through  the  fog,  and  hearing  the 
dull  grating  of  the  hull  as  it  scraped  along  the  rock  with 
each  lifting  billow,  a  louder  voice  than  any  rose  distinct 
across  the  waves — the  voice  of  a  ship's  officer  calling  out  in 
wild  tones  of  horror,  '  She's  parting  amidships.' 

And  so  she  was !  Next  moment  they  saw  upon  the 
breakers  close  by  great  fragments  of  wreck  and  bits  of 
floating  board.  There  could  be  no  doubt  the  voice  had  cried 
out  what  was  true.  A  loud  snap  rent  the  air ;  a  crash  of 
breaking,  the  shrieks  and  screams  redoubled  in  intensity, 
and  the  boatmen  holding  the  boat  away,  out  of  reach  of  the 
wash,  called  out  aloud,  •  She's  gone  to  pieces  that  time.  I 
heard  her  crack.  Eow  round  the  other  way,  Jim,  and  help 
pick  up  the  passengers.' 

'  Are  they  drowning  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  cried,  with  a  face  of 
terrible  relentlessness. 

*  They're  drowning,  no  doubt,*  the  man  answered,  with 
the  stolid  matter-of-fact  air  of  the  hardened  seaman.  *  They 
ean't  many  of  'em  live  in  such  a  sea  as  that  is.    Anywhere 
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else  thoy  wouldn't  come  to  much  hurt  this  calm  weather— 
leastways,  if  thoy  could  swim ;  but  the  breakers  on  the 
Long  Men  Eocks  is  always  terrible.  Why,  that's  where  the 
East  Indiaman  went  to  pieces  twelve  years  ago  come 
Christmas,  don't  you  mind,  Jimmy  ?' 

'I  hope  lie  won't  drown,'  Mr.  Solomons  cried  savagely, 
*  and  balk  me  of  justice  I  I  hope  he  won't  die  till  I've  had 
my  fourteen  years  out  of  him  1' 

The  men  were  rowing  their  hardest  now,  and,  as  Paul 
could  judge  by  the  sounds  growing  gradually  fainter,  away 
from  the  wreck  and  the  reef  of  rocks,  so  as  to  turn  their 
flank  sideways  and  come  in  upon  them  from  the  open.  For 
nearly  ten  minutes  they  rowed  on  in  silence  as  hard  as  arms 
and  legs  could  row,  Mr.  Solomons  sitting  grim  and  unmoved 
in  the  stern,  while  the  detective  eyed  him  ever  with  a 
strange  suspicious  side-glance.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
fog  lifted  a  little,  a  very  little,  and  Paul  saw  they  were 
skirting  the  long  ridge  of  rocks,  marked  some  twenty  yards 
off  by  their  white  line  of  breakers.  i 

Presently  they  saw  other  boats  about — boats  whose 
occupants  were  engaged  in  peering  into  the  water  in  search 
of  black  objects  bobbing  up  and  down  in  it,  which  they 
lunged  at  with  boat-hooks.  And  then,  with  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  whole  horror  of  the  thing,  Paul  recognised  with 
a  start  that  these  were  human  bodies. 

In  another  minute  there  loomed  dimly  ahead  some  dozen 
yards  or  so  off  a  great  dark  mass,  moving  wildly  about 
among  the  white  sheets  of  foam ;  and  Paul  saw  with  another 
terrible  shock  of  awe  that  it  was  half  the  broken  hull  of  a 
huge  ocean-going  steamer.  She  had  parted  amidships,  and 
one  half  had  sunk  already  in  the  deeper  water.  The  other 
half,  yet  dashing  wildly  on  the  rocks,  hung  togjther  still 
upon  the  reef  in  front  of  them. 

At  the  same  moment  a  small  black  body  went  floating 
past,  like  the  others  they  had  seen  the  neighbouring  boat' 
men  lunge  at.  As  it  passed  them  it  rose  spasmodically  to 
the  surface,  and  two  arms  were  flung  up  wildly  into  the  air. 
Through  the  gray  haze  of  morning  Paul  could  recognise 
them  at  once  as  a  woman's  arms — a  woman's  arms  plump 
and  smooth  and  white-skinned. 

He  jumped  up,  and,  seizing  a  loose  oar  in  his  hands,  held 
it  hastily  out  towards  the  despairing  creature.    But  even  as 
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ho  did  so,  the  long  swell  carried  her  away  from  his  sight  into 
the  deep  mist  beyond,  where  she  disappeared,  shrieking. 
They  rowed  with  all  speed  towards  the  spot  where  she  had 
disappeared,  and  there  once  more  came  in  sight  of  the 
woman.  By  this  time  another  boat  had  found  her,  and  was 
pulling  her  in.  With  frantic  struggles  for  life  she  clutched 
the  gunwale,  and  climbed  over,  with  the  aid  of  the  men's 
arms,  on  to  the  boat's  seat.  Then  she  turned  round,  witli 
her  wet  dressing-gown  dripping  around  her,  and  in  a  shrill 
voice  of  horror  she  cried  out  to  the  sailor,  '  Go  ashore,  go 
ashore  I     I  shall  perish  of  cold  here  !' 

For  a  second  the  voice  rang  with  curious  fanuliarity  in 
Paul's  ear,  but  ho  failed  at  first  to  recognise  the  pale  and 
draggled  creature  round  whose  shoulders  one  of  the  fisher- 
men was  wrapping,  with  much  care,  his  own  rough  pilot- 
coat.  Next  instant,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  recollection,  the 
voice  came  back  to  him  in  ail  its  well-known  sharpness. 

*  Why,  it's  Madame  Ceriolo  1'  he  cried,  unable  to  restrain 
his  surprise  and  wonder. 

Madame  turned  round  quick  as  lightning  at  the  sound 
of  her  own  name  and  the  unexpected  recognition.  She 
remembered  at  once  both  voice  and  face.  She  gave  a  little 
start. 

*  What !  Mr.  Gascoyne  !*  she  cried,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  Paul's  new-made  dignity.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes 
fell  on  Mr.  Solomons'  stern  and  inflexible  figure  sitting  bolt 
upright  on  the  seat  behind.  She  knew  that  face  at  once, 
though  she  had  never  seen  it  before.  It  answered  exactly 
to  the  photograph  Mr.  Lionel  had  shown  her  of  his  un- 
conscionable uncle.  She  read  the  whole  history  of  the 
pursuit  at  a  glance.  It  was  old  Cento-Cento,  come  after  his 
dollars. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  had  made  up  her  mind  how 
to  behave  under  the  circumstances.  Dupe,  not  accomplice, 
was  now  her  winning  card.  Still  shivering  with  cold  and 
half  dead  with  terror,  she  yet  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
the  grim  old  man,  who  sat  there  immovable,  taking  hardly 
any  notice  of  the  drowning  people,  and  called  out  in  a  voice 
full  of  earnest  gratitude : 

'  Why,  it's  him,  to  be  sure  I  It's  Leo's  uncle  !  He's  come 
out  with  a  boat  to  save  me  and  Leo.' 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Paul  read  the  whole  truth.     It 
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was  Lionel,  then,  who  had  stolen  the  bonds  from  the  safe  I 
It  was  Lionel  who  was  running  away  on  board  the  Dom 
Pedro  !  He  glanced  at  the  detective,  and  caught  his  eye 
inquiringly.  The  detective  nodded,  with  that  strange  smile 
once  more.  Instinctively  the  full  horror  of  the  situation 
dawned  at  once  upon  hia  mind.  Mr.  Solomons  was  hunting 
down  to  the  very  death  his  own  cherished  nephew.  And 
the  detective  was  there  to  arrest  Mr.  Lionel. 

He  looked  at  the  old  usurer  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  pity. 
How  on  earth  would  he  bear  up  against  this  blinding  and 
staggering  disillusionment  ?  But  a  moment's  glance  showed 
him  that  Mr.  Solomons  hadn't  even  yet  grasped  the  real 
situation.  He  had  merely  leaned  forward  eagerly  at  the 
sound  of  his  nephew's  name,  and  repeated  in  a  startled  and 
puzzled,  but  by  no  means  horrified  tone  : 

'  Yes,  I'm  Leo's  uncle.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  know  or 
mean  about  Leo  ?' 

Madame  Ceriolo  hardly  felt  sure  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  what  to  answer.  It  would  suit  her  book  better 
now,  all  things  considered,  that  Mr.  Lionel  should  go  down, 
with  his  possibly  incriminating  evidence  on  his  soul,  and 
that  she  should  be  able  to  pose  as  one  more  victim  of  his 
selfish  criminality.  But  the  position  was  too  strong  for  her. 
She  felt  she  must  at  all  risks  keep  up  appearances.  So  she 
wrapped  the  pilot-coat  around  her  tightly  with  a  shudder  of 
alarm  (it  was  immensely  easy  to  get  up  a  shudder  in  that 
cold  morning  air,  and  with  her  thin  clothes  dripping),  and 
cried  out  in  wild  tones  of  impassioned  agony : 

'  Yes,  Ijco's  on  board.  Leo,  my  Leo  I  On  the  rocks  there 
ahead.     Oh,  save  him,  save  him  !' 

'  Leo  on  board  I'  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  clapping  hia 
hand  to  his  forehead  and  letting  his  jaw  drop  slowly  with  a 
stare  of  astonishment.  His  look  was  dazed  and  bewildered 
now.  *  Leo  on  board  I'  he  repeated,  with  a  terrible  wave  of 
doubt  passing  over  his  face.  Then  his  mouth  closed  up 
again.  *  No,  no  1'  he  went  on  fixedly.  '  Leo  couldn't  be  on 
board.     It's  a  lie  I     It's  a  lie  I     He's  gone  to  Switzerland.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  gazed  at  him — a  childlike  and  trustful 
woman. 

'  Not  to  Switzerland,'  she  said,  for  she  felt  certain  now 
that  all  must  coma  out ;  <  he'd  taken  bis  ticket  at  the  last 
moment  for  Buenos  Ay  res.' 
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At  the  word,  Mr.  Solomons  jumped  up  in  the  boat  with 
such  energy  that  he  almost  sent  it  olf  its  balance. 

'  For  Buenos  Ayres !'  he  cried.  '  You  don't  say  that  I 
Well  done,  well  done  —well  done  indeed,  Leo  1  He's  the 
very  smartest  chap  in  all  London,  that  boy  !  Don't  you 
see  it.  Sir  Paul  ?  Don't  you  see  his  game  ?  He'd  tracked 
the  bonds  before  us,  and  was  on  the  trail  of  the  robber  !' 

*  At  any  rate,'  Paul  cried,  looking  towards  the  detective 
for  support,  '  our  first  business  now  must  be  to  go  out  and 
save  hiai.* 

Mr.  Solomons  stood  still  in  the  boat  and  waved  wildly 
forward  with  his  outstretched  hand. 

'  To  the  wreck  !  To  the  wreck  I'  he  shouted  aloud,  above 
the  noise  of  the  breakers.     '  I  see  him  I     I  see  him !' 

And,  in  truth,  Paul,  turning  round  towards  the  hull  that 
still  crashed  and  ground  upon  the  great  granite  millstones, 
saw  a  frantic  figure,  clasping  the  shattered  taffrail  with  one 
clenched  hand,  and  waving  wildly  toward  the  boats  for 
assistance  with  the  other.  The  white  swirls  of  fog  were 
growing  thinner  now,  and  through  the  gap  they  made  he 
could  plainly  perceive  that  the  figure  was  beckoning  them 
with  a  japanned  'tin  despatch-box  of  the  sort  in  which 
bankers  keep  their  clients'  documents. 

*  He  would  go  down  to  fetch  them  1'  Madame  Ceriolo  cried 
apologetically  from  the  neighbouring  boat.  '  We  were  all 
on  deck  and  might  have  been  saved  together,  but  he  woiild 
go  down  to  his  cabin  to  fetch  them.' 

Mr.  Solomons  gazed  back  at  her  with  contemptuous  pity. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   THIEF  IS  ARRESTED. 

HEY  were  rowing  ahead  now  with  all  their 
thews  and  muscles,  and  the  breakers,  those 
treacherous,  terrible,  faithless  breakers,  were 
carrying  them  forward  with  huge  lunges 
towards  the  broken  hull  as  fast  as  they 
could  carry  them.  The  great  danger  lay  in 
the  chance  of  being  dashed  against  the  broadside,  and 
crushed  to  pieces  between  the  waves  and  the  wreck.    The 
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ono  hope  of  safety  lay  in  being  able  to  bring  the  boat  ^Yithin 
leaping  distance  or  rope-catch  for  the  man  on  the  hull,  with- 
out going  quite  so  near  as  to  be  actually  hurled  against  her 
side  in  the  effort. 

Lionel  Solomons  stood  on  the  broken  deck,  frantic  with 
fear,  but  still  clutching  the  taffrail.  A  craven  terror  had 
whitened  his  pasty  face  to  deadly  whiteness.  He  clung 
with  ono  hand  to  his  doubtful  support,  as  the  waves  washed 
over  and  over  the  shattered  hull,  and  ground  its  spars  to 
pieces  on  the  stacks  of  rock  behind  him.  Each  moment  ho 
disappeared  from  sight  beneath  a  cataract  of  spray,  then 
reappeared  once  more  as  the  wave  sank  back  ineffectual. 
The  whole  hull  swayed  and  pounded  upon  the  clattering 
rocks.  But  Lionel  Solomons  still  clung  on,  with  the  wild 
tenacious  grip  of  his  race,  to  that  last  chance  of  safety.  He 
held  the  despatch-box  as  firmly  in  one  hand  as  he  held  the 
taffrail  with  the  other.  He  was  clutching  to  the  last  at  his 
life  and  his  money. 

Mr.  Solomons,  who  had  been  the  first  to  see  him,  was 
also  the  one  to  keep  him  clearest  in  view,  and  he  urged  the 
fishermen  forward  through  those  boisterous  waves  with  his 
outstretched  forefinger  turned  ever  towards  the  wretched 
fugitive. 

*  My  nephew  I'  he  cried  out  to  them.  '  There  he  is  ! 
That's  he  I  My  nephew !  My  nephew  1  A  hundred  pounds 
apiece  to  you,  men,  if  you  save  my  nephew  1' 

Paul  could  make  him  out  through  the  mist  quite  distinctly 
now,  and  he  half  unconsciously  observed,  even  in  that 
moment  of  peril  and  intense  excitement,  that  the  reason 
why  he  had  failed  to  recognise  Lionel  earlier  was  because 
the  miserable  man  had  shaved  his  upper  lip,  and  otherwise 
superficially  disguised  his  hair  and  features. 

*  Yes,  it's  Leo,  it's  Leo  !'  Mr.  Solomons  cried,  convulsively 
clasping  his  hands.  '  He  tracked  the  fellow  down,  and 
followed  him  out  to  sea— at  his  own  peril !  Fourteen  years ! 
"Why,  the  man  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  1' 

*  We'll  never  make  this  arrest,'  the  detective  murmured, 
half  aside  to  Paul.  *  Hold  her  off  there,  you  fishermen ;  we 
shall  all  be  dashed  to  pieces.  We  shall  drown  ourselves  if 
we  go  near  enough  to  save  him.' 

'  Now  then,  nearer,  nearer  I'  Mr.  Solomons  cried,  mad 
with  suspense  and  agony,  and  blue  in  the  face  with  the 
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horror  of  the  crisis.  *  Let  her  go  with  the  wave !  Let  him 
jump,  let  him  jump  there  !  Hold  her  off  with  your  oars, 
men  ;  don't  be  afraid  I  A  hundred  pounds  apiece,  I  tell 
you,  if  you  save  my  nephew  1' 

As  he  spoke,  the  boatmen,  taking  advantage  of  the  under- 
tow as  it  rolled  off  the  hull  and  the  reef,  put  the  boat  as 
close  in  as  safety  would  permit  to  the  riddled  broadside,  and 
held  up  a  coil  of  rope  in  act  to  fling  it  to  the  terrified 
fugitive.  Lionel  still  gripped  the  ill-omened  despatch-box. 
'  Fling  it  away,  man ;  fling  it  away  !'  the  sailor  called  out 
impatiently.  '  Catch  at  the  rope  for  dear  life  as  I  throw 
the  coil  at  'ee  I' 

Lionel  Solomons  gazed  one  instant  at  the  box — the 
precious  box  for  whose  contents  he  had  risked,  and  was 
loping,  everything.  It  went  against  the  grain  with  him, 
white  and  palsied  coward  that  he  was  that  moment,  to 
relinquish  his  hold  of  it  even  for  one  passing  interval.  But 
life  was  at  stake,  dear  life  itself,  to  which  he  clung  in  his 
craven  dread,  even  more,  if  possible,  than  to  his  ill-gotten 
money.  Lunging  forward  as  the  wave  brought  the  great 
hull  back  again  nearest  to  the  boat,  he  flung  the  case  with 
desperate  aim  into  the  stern,  where  it  fell  clattering  at  Mr. 
Solomons'  feet.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  now  past 
and  gone.  Before  the  fishermen  could  fling  the  coil,  the 
hull  had  rocked  back  again  with  the  advancing  wave,  and  it 
was  only  by  backing  water  with  all  their  might  on  a  refluent 
side-current  that  the  other  men  could  hold  oft'  their  boat 
from  being  hurled,  a  helpless  walnut-shell,  against  the  great 
retreating  broadside.  The  wreck  bore  on  upon  the  rocks, 
and  Lionel  Solomons  went  wdth  it,  now  clinging  desperately 
with  both  hands  to  that  shattered  taffrail. 

'  Try  once  more,'  Mr.  Solomons  shouted,  almost  beside 
himself  with  excitement  and  anguish,  and  livid  blue  from 
chin  to  forehead.  *  A  hundred  pounds — two  hundred 
pounds  each  man,  if  you  save  him  1  Leo,  Leo,  hold  on  to 
it  still — wait  for  the  next  wave  1  We  can  come  alongside 
again  for  you.* 

The  billow  rolled  back  and  the  hull  heeled  over,  careening 
in  their  direction.  Once  more  the  boatmen  rowed  hard 
against  the  recoiling  undertow.  For  a  moment,  with 
incredible  struggles,  they  held  her  witbiu  distance  for 
throwing  the  coil. 
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*  Catch  it !  catch  it  and  jump  1'  Paul  cried  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

Lionel  Solomons,  coming  forward  a  third  time  with  the 
careening  hull,  held  cut  one  despairing  hand  with  a  wild, 
clutching  motion  for  the  rope  they  flung  him. 

At  that  instant,  while  they  looked  for  him  to  catch  it  and 
leap,  a  sudden  and  terrible  change  came  over  the  miserable 
being's  distorted  features.  For  the  very  first  time  he 
seemed  to  focus  his  sight  deliberately  on  the  people  in  the 
boat.  His  gaze  fell  full  upon  his  uncle's  face.  Their  eyes 
met.  Then  Lionel's  moved  hastily  to  Paul's  and  the 
detective's.  There  was  a  brief  interval  of  doubt.  He 
seemed  to  hesitate.  Next  instant  the  coil  fell,  unwinding 
itself,  into  the  water  by  his  side,  not  six  inches  short, 
and  Lionel  Solomons'  last  chance  was  gone  for  ever. 

Instead  of  leaning  forward  and  catching  it,  he  had  flung 
up  his  arms  wildly  in  tho  air  as  the  coil  approached  him, 
and,  shrieking  out  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  above  the 
crash  of  the  breakers  and  the  grinding  jar  of  the  hull  upon 
the  rocks,  '  0  God  1  my  uncle !'  had  let  go  his  hold  alto- 
gether upon  the  unsteady  taffrail. 

His  sin  had  found  him  out.  He  dared  not  face  the  man 
he  had  so  cruelly  robbed  of  a  life's  savings. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  they  held  back  the  boat  with 
the  full  force  of  six  stalwart  arms,  they  saw  a  great  billow 
burst  over  the  whole  wreck  tumnltuously.  As  the  foam 
cleared  away  and  the  water  came  pouring  in  wild  cataracts 
over  her  side,  they  looked  once  more  for  their  man  upon  the 
clean-swept  deck.  But  they  looked  in  vain.  The  taifrail 
was  gone,  and  the  skylights  above  the  cabin. 

And  Lionel  Solomons  was  no  longer  visible. 

The  great  wave  had  swept  him  ofiF,  and  was  tossing  and 
pounding  him  now  upon  the  jagged  peaks  of  granite. 

Mr.  Solomons  fell  back  in  his  place  at  the  stern.  His 
colour  was  no  longer  blue,  but  deadly  white,  like  Lionel's. 
Some  awful  revulsion  had  taken  place  within  him.  Ho 
bowed  down  his  face  between  his  hands  like  a  broken- 
hearted man,  and  recked  himself  to  and  fro  above  his  knees 
convulsively. 

'  And  I  drove  him  to  his  death  !'  he  cried,  rocking  himself 
Btill  in  unspeakable  remorse  and  horror  and  anguish.  *  I 
drove  him  to  his  death  when  I  meant  to  save  him  1' 
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Seething  inwardly  in  soul,  Paul  knew  the  old  man  had 
found  out  everything  now.  In  that  last  awful  moment, 
when  the  drowning  nephew  shrank,  at  the  final  gasp,  from 
the  uncle  he  had  so  cruelly  and  ungratefully  robbed,  it  came 
in  with  a  burst  upon  Mr.  Solomons'  mind  that  it  was  Leo 
himself  who  had  stolen  the  securities.  It  was  Leo  he  had 
hounded  and  hunted  down  in  the  wreck.  It  was  Leo  he 
had  confronted,  like  an  evil  conscience,  in  that  last  drown- 
ing agony.  It  was  Leo  for  whom  he  had  demanded  with 
threats  and  curses  fourteen  years'  imprisonment !  Tho 
horror  of  it  struck  Mr.  Solomons  mute  and  dazed.  lie 
rocked  himself  up  and  down  in  a  speechless  conflict  of 
emotion.  He  could  neither  cry  nor  groan  nor  call  out  now  ; 
he  could  only  gaze,  blankly  and  awfully,  at  the  white  mist 
in  front  of  him. 

Leo  had  robbed  him — Leo,  for  whom  he  had  toiled  and 
slaved  so  long !  And  he  had  tracked  him  down,  uncon- 
sciously, unwittingly,  till  he  made  himself,  against  his  will, 
Leo's  executioner ! 

*  We  can  do  no  more  good  here,'  the  detective  murmured 
in  low  tones  to  Paul.  *  I  felt  sure  it  was  him,  but  I  didn't 
like  to  say  so.  We  may  go  ashore  now.  This  'ere  arrest 
ain't  going  to  be  effected.' 

'  Kow  back  !'  Paul  said.  '  There's  nobody  else  on  the 
wreck.  If  we  row  ashore  at  once  we  can  find  out  who's 
saved  and  how  many  are  missing.' 

They  rowed  ashore  by  the  same  long  detour  to  avoid  the 
reef,  and  saw  the  little  cove  now  looming  distinctly  through 
the  cold  morning  mist  to  the  left  before  them.  On  the  strip 
of  shingle  a  crowd  was  drawn  up,  gathered  together  in 
knots  around  some  dark  unseen  objects.  They  landed  and 
approached,  Mr.  Solomons  still  white  and  almost  rigid  in 
the  face,  but  walking  blindly  forward,  as  in  a  dream,  or  like 
some  dazed  and  terrified  dumb  creature  at  bay  in  the 
market-place.  Four  or  five  corpses  lay  huddled  upon  the 
beach ;  some  others  the  bystanders  were  trying  rudely 
to  revive,  or  were  carrying  between  them,  like  logs,  to  tho 
shelter  of  their  cottages. 

A  group  of  dripping  creatures  sat  apart,  wringing  their 
hands,  or  looking  on  with  the  stolid  indifference  of  acute 
hopelessness.  Among  them  was  one  in  a  pilot-coat  whom 
some  of  the  bystanders  were  regarding  with  supreme  pity. 
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Poor  thiDg !'  one  woman  said  to  Paul  as  they  approached. 
*  She  was  married  a-Saturday — and  her  husband's  missing  I' 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  an  indefinable  sense  of  profound 
distaste  and  loathing.  The  detective,  who  followed  with 
the  despatch-box  still  held  tight  in  his  hand,  cast  his  eye 
upon  her  hard.  *  I've  got  no  warrant  for  arresting  her,'  he 
observed  grimly,  *  but  she'd  ought  to  be  one  of  them.' 

Mr.  Solomons  sat  down  upon  the  beach,  quite  motionless. 
He  gazed  away  vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck. 
Presently  a  dark  body  appeared  upon  the  crest  of  a  long 
wave  to  seaward.  One  of  the  sailers,  plunging  boldly 
through  the  breakers  upon  a  recoiling  wave,  with  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  struck  out  with  brave  arms  in  the  direction 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Solomons  watched  with  strangely  passive 
interest.  The  sailor  made  straight  for  it,  and  grasped  it  by 
the  hair — short  curly  hair,  black  and  clotted  with  the  waves 
— and  brought  it  back  in  tow  as  his  companions  pulled  him 
by  the  rope  over  the  crest  of  a  big  breaker.  Mr.  Solomons 
sat  still  and  viewed  it  from  afar.  The  face  was  battered  out 
of  all  recognition  and  covered  with  blood,  but  the  hands  and 
the  dress  were  beyond  mistake.  Three  or  four  of  the 
passengers  gathered  round  it  with  awe-struck  glances. 

♦  Hush,  hush,'  they  murmured.  *  Keep  it  from  her  for 
awhile.  It's  poor  Mr.  Burton.  His  uncle's  here,  they  say — 
on  the  beach  somewhere  about.  And  there's  Mrs.  Burton, 
sitting  crying  by  the  coastguard  on  the  shingle  over 
yonder.' 

As  the  words  fell  on  his  ears  and  crushed  the  last  grain  of 
hope— that  fatal  alias  telling  him  all  the  teriibla  story  in 
full  at  once — Mr.  Solomons  rose  and  staggered  blindly 
forward.  Paul  held  his  hand,  for  he  thought  he  would  fall ; 
but  Mr.  Solomons  walked  erect  and  straight,  though  with 
reeling  footsteps  like  one  crushed  and  paralyzed.  He  knelt 
beside  the  body,  and  bent  over  it  tenderly.  The  tears  were 
in  his  eyes,  but  they  didn't  drop. 

*  Oh,  Leo,  my  boy  1'  he  cried ;  *  oh,  Leo,  Leo,  Leo  I  why 
didn't  you  ask  me  for  it  ?  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  ?  You 
had  but  to  ask,  and  you  knew  it  was  yours  !  Oh,  Leo,  Leo, 
Leo  !  why  need  you  do  it  like  this  ?  You've  killed  yc^rself, 
luy  boy,  and  you've  broken  my  heart  for  me  !' 

At  the  words,  Madame  Ceriolo  rushed  forward  with  a 
magnificent  burst  of  theatrical  anguish.    She  flung  herself 
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npon  the  body  passionately,  like  a  skilled  actress  that  she 
was,  and  took  the  dead  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it  twice 
over.  But  Mr.  Solomons  pushed  her  aside  with  unconscious 
dignity. 

'  Not  now,'  he  said  calmly ;  '  not  now,  if  you  please.  He's 
mine,  not  yours.  I  would  never  have  left  him.  I  will  care 
for  him  still.     Go  back  to  your  seat,  woman  I' 

And  he  bent  once  more,  heart-broken,  over  the  prostrate 
body. 

Madame  Ceriolo  slunk  back  aghast,  into  the  circle  of 
spectators.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried 
aloud  in  her  misery. 

But  the  old  mf  j  knelt  there,  long  and  motionless,  just 
gazing  blankly  at  that  battered  corpse,  and  murmuring  to  him- 
self in  half-inarticulate  tones,  *  Leo,  Leo,  Leo  1  To  think  I 
should  have  killed  you  I  You  had  but  to  ask,  and  you 
knew  it  was  yours,  my  boy.  Why  didn't  you  ask?  Oh, 
why  didn't  you  ask  me?' 
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lEY  waited  on  at 
Lizard  Town  till 
after  the  funeral. 
Mr.  Solomons,  in 
certain  dazed  and 
dogged  fashion,  went 
through  with  it  all, 
making  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  costly  Cor- 
nish serpentine  monu- 
ment with  a  short  in- 
scription in  memory  of 
f^  Leo,  to  the  outward 
eye  almost  as  if 
nothing  very  much  out 
of  the  way  had  hap- 
pened.  But  Paul, 
looking  below  the  sur- 
face, could  easily  see 
that  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  the  poor  broken 
old  money-lender  was 
utterly  crushed  and 
shattered  by  this  terrible  disillusionment.  It  wasn't  merely 
the  loss  of  his  nephew  that  weighed  down  his  gray  hairs — 
though  that  in  itself  would  have  gone  far  to  break  him — it 
was  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his  crime  and  his  ingratitude, 
the  awful  awakening  that  overtook  him  so  suddenly  in  the 
boat  that  morning.  He  could  hardly  even  wish  his  nephew 
alive  again,  knowing  him  now  exactly  for  what  he  was ;  yet 
the  way  he  leant  over  the  cofi&n  where  that  bruised  and 
battered  face  lay  white  and  still  in  its  still  white  grave- 
clothes,  muttering  '  Leo,  Leo,'  to  himself  as  he  gazed  on  it, 
was  painfully  pathetic  for  anyone  to  look  upon.  Paul  knew 
that  the  old  man's  life  was  clean  cut  away  from  under  him. 
The  end  for  which  he  had  laboured  so  hard  and  so  sternly 
for  so  many  years  was  removed  at  one  swoop  from  his  path 
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in  life  ;  and  the  very  remembrance  of  it  now  was  a  pang  and 
a  humiliation  to  him. 

Paul  observed,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
speakable domestic  tragedy  Mr.  Solomons  seemed  to  reclino 
upon  his  shoulder  for  aid,  and  to  trust  and  confide  in  him 
with  singular  unreserve,  even  more  fully  than  heretofore. 
On  the  very  evening  of  Leo's  funeral,  indeed,  as  he  sat  alone 
in  his  own  room  at  the  Lizard  Hotel,  Mr.  Solomons  came  to 
him  with  that  white  and  impassive  face  ho  had  preserved 
ever  since  the  morning  of  the  wreck,  and,  beckoning  to  him 
with  his  hand,  said,  in  an  ominous  tone  of  too  collected 
calmness,  *  Come  into  my  room.  Sir  Paul ;  that  woman  is 
coming  to  speak  with  me  to-night,  and  I  want  you  to  be  by 
to  hear  whatever  she  may  have  to  tell  me.' 

Paul  rose  in  silence  much  exercised  in  soul.  He  had  fears 
of  his  own  as  to  how  Madame  Ceriolo's  story  might  further 
lacerate  the  poor  old  man's  torn  heart ;  but  he  went  re- 
luctantly. Madame  Ceriolo  had  stopped  on  at  the  Lizard, 
meanwhile,  partly  because  she  felt  herself  compelled  in 
common  decency  to  wait  where  she  was  till  Leo  was  buried, 
but  partly  also  because  she  wanted  to  know  how  much, 
if  anything,  Leo's  widow  might  still  hope  to  extract  out  of 
old  Cento-Cento's  well-filled  pockets.  She  had  stood  osten- 
tatiously that  day  beside  Lionel  Solomons'  open  grave  with 
much  display  of  that  kind  of  grief  betokened  by  copious  use 
of  a  neat  cambric  pocket-handkerchief  with  a  coronet  in  the 
corner ;  and  she  was  very  well  satisfied  when,  in  the  evening*, 
Mr.  Solomons  sent  a  curiously-worded  card  to  her  in  her 
own  room : 

*  If  you  will  step  into  my  parlour  for  half  an  hour's  talk, 
about  eight  o'clock,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 

The  little  adventuress  came  in  to  the  minute,  with  very  red 
eyes,  and  with  such  an  attempt  at  impromptu  mourning  as 
her  hasty  researches  among  the  Helston  shops  had  already 
allowed  her  to  improvise  for  the  occasion.  Her  get  up, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  strictly  irreproachable.  She 
looked  the  very  picture  of  inconsolable  grief,  not  wholly  un- 
mixed with  a  sad  state  of  pecuniary  destitution.  It  dis- 
concerted her  a  little  when  she  saw  Paul,  too,  was  to  be 
included  in  the  family  party — he  knew  too  much  to  be  quite 
agreeable  to  her — but  she  quickly  recovered  her  equanimity 
0»  that  score,  and  appealed  to  '  Sir  Paul '   with  simple 
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womanly  eloquence  as  an  old  Montone  friend,  the  very 
person  who  had  been  the  means  of  first  introducing  her  to 
her  own  dear  Lionel.  Mr.  Solomons  listened  with  grimly 
imperious  face. 

*  What  I  want  to  hear,'  he  said  at  last,  fairly  confronting 
the  little  woman  with  his  sternly  critical  eye,  '  is,  What  do 
you  know  about  this  dreadful  business  ?' 

'  What  business  ?'  Madame  Ceriolo  asked,  with  a  little 
tearful  astonishment. 

Mr.  Solomons  eyed  her  again  even  more  sternly  than 
before. 

'  You  know  very  well  what  business,*  he  retorted  with 
some  scorn.  '  Don't  make  an  old  man  go  over  his  shame 
again,  woman.  By  this  time  all  Cornwall  has  heard  it  from 
the  detective,  no  doubt.  If  you  pretend  not  to  know  you'll 
only  exasperate  me.  Let's  be  plain  with  one  another. 
Your  best  chance  in  this  matter  is  to  bo  perfectly  straight- 
forward.' 

His  tone  took  Madame  Ceriolo  completely  by  tsurprise. 
She  had  never  before  in  her  life  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  her  little  feminine  wiles  and  pretences  proved  utterly 
useless.  She  gasped  for  breath  for  a  second,  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  stern  old  man,  out  of  whom  this  terrible 
episode  seemed  to  have  driven  for  ever  all  the  genuine 
kernel  of  geniality  and  kindness.  Paul  was  truly  sorry  for 
her  mute  embarrassment. 

*  I — I— don't  know  what  you  mean,'  she  acswered  at  last, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  bursting  into  real,  irrepressible 
womanly  tears.  '  I  thought  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me  as 
Lionel's  widow.' 

Mr.  Solomons  let  her  lean  back  and  cry  till  she  was  tired. 

Meanwhile  he  stood  and  eyed  her  with  undisguised  grimness. 

'  As  soon  as  you're  capable  of  reasonable  talk,'  he  said  at 

last,  in  a  cold,  clear  tone,  *  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  you. 

Answer  them  plainly  if  you  want  attention.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  stifled  her  sobs  with  an  effort,  and  dried 
her  eyes.  She  was  really  and  truly  frightened  now.  She 
saw  she  had  made  a  false  step — perhaps  an  irretrievable  one 
— or,  rather,  she  saw  that  the  wreck  and  discovery  and 
Lionel's  death  had  so  completely  upset  all  her  well-laid  plans 
for  her  future  in  life  that  retreat  in  any  direction  was  well- 
nigh  impossible.     She  was   the  victim  of  contingencies, 
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Bacrificed  by  fate  on  the  altar  of  the  unforeseen.  8he  com- 
posed herself,  however,  with  what  grace  she  might,  and 
answered  bravely,  through  the  ghost  of  a  sob,  but  in  a 
creditably  firm  voice,  that  she  was  quite  prepared  now  to 
consider  any  questions  Mr.  Solomons  might  put  to  her. 

Mr.  Solomons,  sitting  there,  wrecked  and  unmanned 
himself,  began  once  more  in  a  mood  of  hollow  calmness  : 

'  You  say  you  come  as  Lionel's  widow.  Is  that  true,  in 
the  lirst  place  ?  Were  you  ever  married  to  him  ?  If  so, 
when,  where,  and  what  evidence  have  you?* 

With  the  conscious  pride  of  the  virtuous  British  matron 
at  last  achieved,  Madame  Ceriolo  drew  from  her  pocket  an 
official-looking  paper,  which  she  handed  across  at  once  for 
Mr.  Solomons'  inspection. 

'  There's  my  marriage-certificate,'  she  said  simply,  *  saved 
from  the  wreck.'  She  felt  she  was  scoring.  The  old  man 
had  miscalculated  and  misunderstood  her  character. 

Mr.  Solomons  scanned  it  close  and  hard. 

*  This  seems  perfectly  correct,'  he  said  at  last,  in  his  cold, 
stern  tone.  '  I  can  find  no  mistake  in  it.  My  poor  boy's 
signature,  firm  and  clear  as  ever.  And  on  Saturday  last, 
too  1     Oh,  God  !  the  shame  of  it  V 

Madame  Ceriolo  bowed  and  answered  nothing. 

Mr.  Solomons  gazed  at  it  and  sighed  three  times.  Then 
he  looked  up  once  more  with  a  fiercely  scrutinizing  look  at 
the  strange  woman. 

'  Lionel  Solomons,'  he  murmured  half  to  himself,  perusing 
the  marriage-lines  through  his  slowly-rolhng  tears — '  Lionel 
Solomons.  My  poor  boy's  own  signature — Lionel  Solomons. 
No  deception  there.     All  plain  and  aboveboard.* 

Then  he  raised  his  face,  and  met  Madame  Ceriolo's  eyes 
with  sudden  vehement  inquiry. 

*  But  you  called  yourselves  Burton  on  board,'  he  continued 
fiercely.  '  You  were  Mrs.  Burton,  you  know,  to  your  fellow- 
passengers.  Why  did  you  do  that,  if  you  were  all  so 
innocent  ?' 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  question  took  Madame's  breath 
away  once  more.  A  second  time  she  broke  down  and  began 
to  cry.  Paul  looked  across  at  her  with  genuine  sympathy. 
No  young  man,  at  least,  can  bear  to  see  tears  in  a  pretty 
woman's  eyes,  rightly  or  wrongfully.  But  Mr.  Solomons 
felt  no  such  human  weakness.    He  paused  as  before,  rhada- 
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inanthino  in  his  severity,  and  awaited  her  restoration  to  a 
rational  and  collected  frame  of  mind  for  underfjoiug  farther 
cross-examination.  Madame  cried  on  silently  for  a  moment 
or  80,  and  then  dried  her  tears. 

*  You're  very  cruel,'  she  murmured,  sobbing,  '  so  soon 
after  poor  dear  Lionel's  death,  too!  You're  very,  very 
cruel  1' 

Mr.  Solomons  waved  his  hand  impatiently  on  one  side. 

*  You  lured  him  to  his  death,'  he  answered  with  grim, 
retributive  sternness.  *  No  tallc  like  that,  if  you  please. 
It  only  aggravates  me.  I  mean  to  do  what  I  think  is 
just,  if  you'll  answer  my  questions  truly  and  simply.  I 
ask  you  again:  Why,  if  you  please,  did  you  call  yourself 
Burton?' 

*  Poor  Leo  told  me  to,*  Madame  sobbed  quite  nonplussed. 

*  Did  he  explain  his  reasons  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  persisted. 

*  N — not  exactly.  .  .  .  Ho  said  he  must  go  incognito  to 
South  America.  ...  I  thought  he  might  have  business 
reasons  of  his  own.  ...  I  come  of  a  noble  Tyrolese  family 
myself.    I  don't  understand  business.* 

'  Nonsense !'  Mr.  Solomons  answered  with  crushing 
promptitude.  '  Don't  talk  like  that.  Sherrard,  my  detec- 
tive, has  got  up  the  case  against  you.  Here  are  his 
telegrams  from  town,  and,  it  I  chose,  I  ciould  prosecute ; 
but  for  Leo's  sake — for  Leo's  memory's  sake — I  prefer  to 
leave  it.'  He  faltered  for  a  moment.  '  I  couldn't  have 
Leo's  name  dragged  through  the  mud  in  the  Courts,'  he 
went  on,  with  a  melting  inflection  in  his  stern  voice ;  '  and 
for  his  sake — for  dead  Leo's  Sake — I've  induced  Sherrard 
and  the  Scotland  Yard  people  not  to  proceed  for  the  present 
against  you.  But  that's  all  lies.  You  know  it's  lies.  You're 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  born  in  a  court  off 
Saffron  Lane,  and  your  mother  was  a  ballet-girl  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.' 

Madame  bowed  her  head  and  wept  silently  once  more,. 

*  You— you're  a  cruel,  hard  man,*  she  murmured  half 
inaudibly. 

But  Mr.  Solomons  had  screwed  his  righteous  indignation 
up  to  sticking-point  now,  and  was  not  to  be  put  down  by 
such  feminine  blandishments.  'You're  a  grown  woman, 
too,'  he  went  on,  staring  hard  in  her  face  and  flinging  out 
his  words  at  her  with  angry  precision.     *  You're  a  woman  of 
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tlio  world,  and  you're  forty,  if  vou'ro  a  day — though  you've 
falsely  put  yourself  down  in  the  marringo-linea  as  twenty- 
eight — and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you're  not  so  inno- 
cent and  trustful  and  confiding  as  all  that  comes  to ;  you 
perfectly  well  understood  why  .  .  .  my  poor  boy  wanted  to 
give  himself  a  false  name  on  board  the  Dom  Pedro.  You 
perfectly  well  understood  why  he  wanted  to  rob  me ;  and 
you  egged  him  on,  you  egged  him  on  to  it.  If  you  hadn't 
egged  him  on,  he'd  never  have  done  it.  My  poor  Leo  was 
far  too  clever  a  lad  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing  as  that — 
except  with  a  woman  driving  him.  There's  nothing  on 
earth  a  man  won't  do  when  a  woman  like  you  once  fairly 
gets  hold  of  him.  It's  you  that  have  done  it  all;  it's  you 
that  are  guiltiest ;  it's  you  that  have  robbed  me  of  my 
money — and  of  Leo.* 

Madame  Ceriolo  cowered  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  but 
answered  nothing.  Clever  woman  as  she  was,  and  swift  to 
do  evil,  she  was  still  no  match  for  an  old  man's  fiery  indigna- 
tion. 

'  But  you  did  worse  than  that,*  Mr.  Solomons  went  on, 
after  a  brief  pause,  like  an  accusing  angel — '  you  did  worse 
than  that.  For  all  that,  I  might,  perhaps,  in  the  end  forgive 
you.  But  what  else  you  did  I  can  never  forgive.  In  the 
last  hour  of  all  you  basely  deserted  him  l' 

Madame  Ceriolo  raised  her  head  and  stared  him  wildly 
back.    '  No,  I  didn't,*  she  cried  in  anger.    '  I  didn't,  I  didn't  l' 

Mr.  Solomons  rose  and  looked  down  upon  her  with  scorn. 
*  More  lies,*  he  answered  contemptuously.  *  More  lies  still, 
woman.  Those  who  were  with  you  on  the  steamer  that 
night  have  told  me  all.  Don't  try  to  deceive  me.  When 
you  saw  all  hope  was  gone,  you  left  him  to  his  fate,  and 
thought  only  of  saving  your  own  wretched  life — you  miser- 
able creature!  You  left  him  to  drown.  You  know  you 
left  him.' 

'  He  ivould  gc  back  to  his  cabin  to  fetch  his  valuables  I* 
Madame  Ceriolo  moaned.  *  It  wasn't  my  fault.  I  tried  to 
dissuade  him.' 

'Lies  r  Mr.  Solomons  answered  once  more  with  astonishing 
vehemence.  *  You  let  him  go  willingly.  You  abetted  him 
in  his  errand.  You  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.  And  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  you  tried  to  save  yourself  by  jumping  into 
a  boat.    I  have  found  out  everything.    You  missed  your 
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jump,  and  were  carried  off  by  the  wave.  But  you  never 
waited  or  cared  to  know  what  had  become  of  Leo.  Your 
one  thought  was  for  your  own  miserable  neck,  you  Delilah  I' 

Madame  Ceriolo  plunged  her  face  in  her  hands  afresh, 
and  still  answered  nothing.  She  must  hold  her  tongue  for 
prudence*  sake,  lest  speech  should  undo  her.  The  old  man 
had  spoken  of  doing  what  was  just.  There  were  still  hopes 
he  might  relent  to  some  practical  purpose.  It  was  best  not 
to  reply  and  needlessly  irritate  him.  So  she  sobbed  mutely 
on,  and  waited  for  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  his  emotions. 

For  many  minutes  Mr.  Solomons  went  on  talking,  ex- 
plaining, partly  to  her  and  partly  to  Paul,  who  looked  on 
somewhat  horrified,  the  nature  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  as 
he  understood  it,  and  Madame  still  cowered  and  shook  with 
sobbing.  At  last  Mr.  Solomons  paused,  and  allowed  her  to 
recover  her  equanimity  a  little.  Then  he  began  once  more, 
eyeing  her  sternly  as  ever.  '  And  now,  woman,'  he  said, 
*  if  I'd  only  wanted  to  tell  you  all  this  I  wouldn't  have  sent 
for  you  at  all  this  evening.  But  I  wished  also  to  give  you  a 
chance  of  explaining,  if  explanation  was  possible,  before  I 
decided.  You  take  refuge  in  lies,  and  will  explain  nothing. 
So  I  know  the  worst  I  believe  is  true.  You  concocted  this 
plan,  and  when  you  found  it  was  failing,  you  basely  tried  to 
desert  my  poor  Lionel.  .  .  .  Very  well;  on  that  score  I 
owe  you  nothing  but  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  Still,  I  loved  Lionel ;  and  I  can  never  forget 
that  you  are  Lionel's  widow.  This  paper  you  give  me 
shows  me  you  were  his  wife — a  pitiful  wife  for  such  a  man 
as  my  Lionel  I  But  he  made  you  his  wife,  and  I  respect  his 
decision.  As  long  as  you  live  I  shall  pay  you  an  allowance 
of  two  hundred  a  year.  I  will  give  a  lump  sum  that  will 
bring  in  that  much  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of 
London :  they  shall  hold  it  in  trust  for  you  during  your 
life,  and  on  your  death  it  will  revert  to  the  poor  of  ray  own 
people.  ...  If  ever  you'd  told  me  you'd  wanted  to  marry 
Leo  you'd  have  been  richer  far— a  great  deal  richer  than 
even  Leo  suspected — for  I've  done  well  for  myself  in  life : 
for  Leo — for  Leo.  But  you  chose  to  go  to  work  the  under- 
hand way,  and  that  shall  be  your  penalty.  You  may  know 
what  you've  lost.  Never  come  near  my  sight  again.  Never 
write  to  me  or  communicate  with  me  in  any  way  hereafter. 
Never  dare  to  obtrude  yourself  on  my  eyes  for  a  moment. 
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But  take  your  two  hundred.  .  .  .  Take  them  and  go 
away.  .  .  .    Do  you  accept  my  conditions  ?' 

Madame  felt  there  was  no  use  in  further  pretences  now. 
'  I  do,'  she  answered  calmly,  drying  her  reddened  eyes  with 
surprising  ease.  '  Two  hundred  a  year  for  life,  payable 
quarterly  ?' 

Mr.  Solomons  nodded.  '  Just  so,*  he  said.  *  Now  go, 
woman.' 

Madame  Ceriolo  hesitated.  'This  has  been  a  curious 
interview,' she  said,  staring  round  and  mincing  a  little,  'and 
Sir  Paul  Gascoyne  and  you  will  go  away,  perhaps,  and  take 
advantage  of  my  silence  to  say  to  other  people ' 

Mr.  Solomons  cut  her  short  with  a  terrible  look.  '  I 
would  never  soil  my  lips  with  mentioning  your  name  again,' 
he  cried  out  angrily.  *  You  are  dead  to  me  for  ever.  I've 
done  with  you  now.  And  as  for  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne — why, 
miserable  creature  that  you  are — don't  you  even  know  when 
you  have  a  gentleman  to  deal  with  ?' 

Madame  Ceriolo  bowed,  and  retreated  hastily.  It  was  an 
awkward  interview,  to  be  sure ;  but,  after  all,  two  hundred 
a  year  for  life  is  always  something.  And  she  thought  that 
she  could  really  and  truly  trust  to  the  scallywag's  innocence : 
he  was  one  of  those  simple-minded,  foolish  young  men,  don't 
you  know,  who  have  queer  ideas  of  their  own  about  the 
sacreduess  of  honour  I 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
•a    modern    miracle.* 

NE  other  curious  thing  happened  before  they 
left  Cornwall.  At  breakfast  next  morning, 
as  they  sat  moody  and  taciturn — for  Mr. 
Solomons  didn't  greatly  care  to  talk,  nor 
Paul  to  break  in  upon  his  companion's  blank 
misery — the  elder  man  suddenly  interrupted 

the  even  flow  of  their  silence  by  saying  with  a  burst,  '  I 

think  Miss  Blair  lives  in  Cornwall.' 

'  She  does,'   Paul    answered,    starting,   and    completely 

taken  aback,  for  he  had  uo  idea  Mr.  Solomons  even  knew  of 
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his  Nea's  existence.    Then,  after  a  slight  pause,  he  added 
shyly,  *  She  lives  near  Fowey.' 

*  We  passed  the  junction  station  on  our  way  down,  I 
noticed,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on  in  a  measured  voice. 

*  Yes,'  Paul  replied,  surprised  once  more  that  the  old  man 
had  observed  it.  Young  people  always  imagine  their  little 
love-affairs  entirely  escape  the  eyes  of  their  elders.  Which 
is  absurd.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  '""iscovers  them. 

*  We  shall  pass  it  again  on  our  way  back,'  Mr.  Solomons 
went  on,  in  that  weary,  dreary,  dead-alive  tone  in  which  he 
had  said  everything  since  Lionel's  death  and  his  terrible 
awakening. 

'Naturally,'  Paul  answered,  looking  up  in  amaze,  and 
much  wondering  whither  this  enigmatic  conversation  tended. 

Mr.  Solomons  paused,  and  looked  over  towards  him 
kindly.  '  Paul,  my  boy,'  he  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in  his 
throat — '  you'll  excuse  my  calling  you  Paul  now,  as  I  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days,  you  know — Paul,  my  boy,  it  seems  a 
pity,  now  you're  so  near,  you  shouldn't  drop  in  as  you  pass 
and  see  her.' 

Paul  let  his  fork  drop  in  blank  astonishment.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  thought  as  much  a  dozen  times  himself,  but  he 
had  never  dared  to  envisage  it  as  practically  possible. 

'How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it— and  now  especially  I* 
he  exclaimed  with  genuine  gratitude. 

Mr.  Solomons  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  and  froze  at  once. 
'  I  was  thinking,'  he  said,  '  that,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it 
might  be  well  if  you  got  that  question  abcut  marrying 
settled  some  day,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  regarded  it  only 
in  the  light  of  my  own  interests — the  interests  of  the  Jewish 
widows  and  orphans.  They're  all  I  have  left  to  work  for 
now ;  but  you  don't  get  rid  of  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  in  a 
day ;  and  I  shall  look  after  their  money  as  I  looked  after — 
Lionel's.  It's  become  an  instinct  with  me.  Now,  you  see. 
Sir  Paul,  I've  got  a  vested  interest,  so  to  speak,  in  your 
future — it's  mortgaged  to  me,  in  fact,  as  you  know ;  and  I 
must  do  my  best  by  it.  If  you  won't  marry  the  sort  of  lady 
I  expected  you  to  marry,  and  had  a  claim  to  believe  you'd 
try  to  marry,  in  my  interest — at  least  don't  let  me  be  a 
loser  by  your  remaining  single.  I've  always  considered 
that  being  in  love's  a  very  bad  thing  indeed  for  a  man's 
business  prospects.     It  upsets  his  mind,  and  prevents  him 
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from  concentrating  himself  body  and  soul  on  the  work  ho 
has  in  hand.  A  man  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  therefore,  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  he 
should  avoid  falling  in  love  at  all,  which  is  much  the  safest 
plan — I  followed  it  myself — or  else,  if  he  can't  do  that,  he 
should  marry,  out  of  hand,  and  be  able  to  devote  himself 
thenceforward  unreservedly  to  business.' 

Paul  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  this  intensely  practical 
view  of  the  situation,  in  spite  of  the  cold  air  of  utter 
despondency  with  which  Mr.  Solomons  delivered  it ;  but  he 
answered  with  as  grave  a  face  as  he  could,  *  I  think  myself 
it  may  act  the  other  way — as  a  spur  and  incentive  to  further 
exertion.' 

*  No,'  Mr.  Solomons  retorted  firmly.  '  Tn  your  case,  no. 
If  you  waited  to  marry  till  you'd  cleared  off  your  debt,  you'd 
lose  heart  at  once.  As  a  security  for  myself,  I  advise  you 
to  marry  as  soon  as  ever  the  lady  '11  take  you.' 

*  And  yet,'  Paul  answered,  '  it  was  consideration  for  your 
c^.aims  that  made  us  both  feel  it  was  utterly  hopeless.' 

'Exactly  so,'  Mr.  Solomons  replied,  in  the  same  cold, 
hard  voice.  *  That's  just  where  it  is.  What  chance  have  I 
got  of  ever  seeing  my  money  back  again — my  hard-saved 
money,  that  I  advanced  for  your  education  and  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  you — if  you  begin  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
penniless  girl,  and  feeling,  both  of  you,  that  it's  utterly 
hopeless  ?  Is  that  the  kind  of  mood  that  makes  a  man  fit 
for  earning  and  saving  money,  I  ask  you  ?* 

*  I'm  afraid  not,'  Paul  answered  penitently. 

*  And  I'm  afraid  not,  either,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on,  with 
icy  sternness.  'You've  paid  up  regularly  so  far — that  I 
admit  in  justice :  and,  mind,  I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  up 
just  as  regularly  in  future.  Don't  suppose  for  a  moment  I 
won't  look  after  the  Jewish  widows'  and  orphans'  interests 
as  carefully  as  ever  I  looked  after  poor  Leo's.  You've  got 
into  the  debt  with  your  eyes  open,  and  you've  got  to  get  out 
of  it  now  as  best  you  can.'  (Paul,  listening  aghast,  felt 
that  his  disillusionment  had  hardened  Mr.  Solomons  ter- 
ribly.) *  And  the  only  thing  I  can  see  for  you  to  do  is  to 
put  the  boldest  face  upon  it  at  once,  and  marry  this  young 
lady.' 

*  You  think  so?'  Paul  asked  timidly,  half  wishing  he  could 
see  things  in  the  same  light. 
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'Yes,  I  do,'  Mr.  Solomons  replied,  with  snappish  prompt!* 
tude.  '  I  look  at  it  this  way :  You  can  keop  your  wife  for 
very  little  more  than  it  costs  you  to  keep  yourself;  and  your 
talents  will  bo  set  free  for  your  work  alone.  You  could 
teach  her  to  help  you  copy  your  manuscripts  or  work  a 
typewriter.  I  believe  you'd  earn  twice  as  much  in  the  end, 
if  you  married  her  for  a  typewriter,  and  you'd  pay  me  off  a 
great  deal  faster.' 

'  Well,  I'll  think  about  it,'  Paul  answered. 

'Don't  think  about  it,'  Mr.  Solomons  replied  with  curt 
incisiveness.  'In  business,  thinking's  the  thief  of  oppor- 
tunity. It's  prompt  decision  that  wins  the  prize.  Stop  at 
Fowey  this  very  afternoon  and  talk  it  over  offhand  with  the 
lady  and  her  father.' 

And  so,  to  his  own  immense  surprise,  almost  before  he'd 
time  to  realize  the  situation,  Paul  found  himself,  by 
three  o'clock  that  day,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Blair's 
rectory. 

He  knocked  with  a  good  deal  of  timorous  hesitation ;  for 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  had  sent  on  a  telegram  to  announce 
his  coming  to  Nea,  he  was  naturally  so  modest  and  diffident 
a  young  man  that  he  greatly  feared  his  reception  by  Nea's 
father.  Fathers  are  always  such  hard  nuts  to  tackle. 
Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  Paul  was  even  now,  in  spite  of 
experience,  slow  to  perceive  the  difference  in  his  position 
made  by  his  accession  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronetcy.  No 
doubt,  every  day  would  serve  to  open  his  eyes  more  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case  in  this  important  particular  ;  but  each 
such  discovery  stood  alone,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  ground, 
and  left  him  almost  as  nervous  as  ever  before  each  new 
situation,  and  almost  as  much  surprised  when  that  social 
*  Open  sesame  l'  once  more  succeeded  in  working  its  familiar 
wonders. 

Any  doubt  he  might  have  felt,  however,  disappeared 
almost  at  once  when  Nea  in  person,  more  visibly  agitated 
than  he  had  ever  yet  beheld  her,  opened  the  door  for 
him,  and  when  her  father,  with  profuse  hospitality,  instead 
of  regarding  him  as  a  dangerous  intruder,  expressed  with 
much  warmth  his  profound  regret  that  Sir  Paul  couldn't 
stop  the  night  at  the  rectory.  Nay,  more,  that  prudent  father 
took  special  care  they  should  all  go  out  into  the  garden  for 
the  brief  interview,  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  at  a 
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safe  distance  with  a.  convenient  sister-in-law,  pacing  the 
lawn,  while  Paul  and  Nea  walked  on  in  front  and  discoursed 
— presumably  about  the  flowers  in  the  border. 

Thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  future,  Paul  briefly 
explained  to  Nea  Mr.  Solomons'  new  point  of  view,  and  the 
question  which  it  left  open  so  clearly  before  them. 

Now,  Nea  was  young,  but  Nea  was  a  rock  of  practical 
common-sense,  as  your  good  and  impulsive  West  Country 
girl  is  often  apt  to  be.  Instead  of  jumping  foolishly  at  Mr. 
Solomons'  proposal  because  it  offered  a  loophole  for  im- 
mediate marriage,  as  you  or  I  would  have  done,  she 
answered  at  once,  with  judicious  wisdom,  that,  much  as  she 
loved  Paul,  and  much  as  she  longed  for  that  impossible 
day  to  arrive  when  they  two  might  be  one,  she  couldn't 
bear,  even  with  Mr.  Solomons'  consent,  so  far  to  burden  Paul's 
already  too  heavily  mortgaged  future. 

'  Paul  1'  she  said,  trembling,  for  it  was  a  hard  wrench,  *  if 
I  loved  you  less,  I  might  perhaps  say  yes ;  but  I  love  you 
so  much  that  I  must  still  say  no  to  you.  Perhaps  some  day 
you  may  make  a  great  hit — and  then,  you  could  wipe  off  all 
your  burdens  at  once — and  then,  dear,  we  too  could  be  happy 
together.  But,  till  then,  I  love  you  too  well  to  add  to  your 
anxieties.  I  know  there's  some  truth  in  what  Mr.  Solomons 
says ;  but  it's  only  half  a  truth  if  you  examine  it  closely. 
When  I  look  forward  and  think  of  the  long  struggle  it  would 
bring  you,  and  the  weary  days  of  working  at  your  desk,  and 
the  fears  and  anxieties,  I  can't  bear  to  face  it.  We  must 
wait  and  hope  still,  Paul :  after  all,  it  looks  a  little  nearer  now 
than  when  you  said  good-bye  to  me  that  day  at  Oxford  I' 

Paul  looked  down  at  the  gravel-path  with  a  certain  shock 
of  momentary  disappointment.  He  had  expected  all  this  ; 
indeed,  if  Nea  hadn't  said  it,  he  would  have  thought  the  less 
of  her  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  disappointed. 

*  It  seems  such  an  interminable  time  to  wait,'  he  said, 
with  a  rising  lump  in  his  throat.  '  I  know  you're  right — I  felt 
sure  you'd  say  so — but,  still,  it's  hard  to  put  it  off  again,  Nea. 
When  Mr.  Solomons  spoke  to  me  I  half  felt  it  was  best  to 
do  as  he  said.  But  now  you've  put  it  as  you  put  it  just  now, 
I  feel  I've  no  right  to  impose  the  strain  upon  you,  dearest.' 

*  Some  day  something  will  turn  up,'  Nea  answered  hope- 
fully—for Paul's  sake — lest  she  should  wholly  crush  him. 
*  I  can  wait  for  you  for  ever,  Paul.    If  you  love  me,  that's 
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enough.  And  it's  a  great  thing  that  I  can  write  to  you,  and 
that  my  letters  cheer  you.' 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  somewhat  heavy  heart  that 
Paul  rejoined  Mr.  Solomons  at  Par  Junction  that  evening, 
feeling  that  he  must  still  wait,  as  before,  for  some  indefinite 
future. 

'Well,  what  have  you  arranged?'  Mr.  Solomons  asked, 
with  a  certain  shadow  of  interest  rare  with  him  these  last 
days,  as  he  advanced  to  greet  him. 

'  Oh  nothing  I'  Paul  answered  blankly.  '  Miss  Blair  says 
we  oughtn't  to  get  married  while  I'm  so  much  burdened ; 
and  I  didn't  think  it  would  be 'right  on  her  account  to  urge 
her  to  share  my  burdens  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 
You  see,  I've  her  interests  as  well  as  yours  to  think  about.' 

Mr.  Solomons  glanced  hard  at  him  with  a  suspicious  look. 
For  a  second  his  lips  parted,  irresolute,  as  if  he  half  intended 
to  say  something  important.  Then  they  shut  again  close, 
like  an  iron  trap,  with  that  cold,  hard  look  now  fixed  sternly 
UJ30U  them. 

'  I  shall  lose  my  money,'  he  said  curtly.  *  I  shall  never 
be  paid  as  long  as  I  live.  You'll  do  no  proper  work  with 
that  girl  on  your  brain.  But  no  matter — no  matter.  The 
Jewish  widows  and  orphans  won't  lose  in  the  end.  I  can 
trust  you  to  work  your  fingers  to  the  bone  rather  than  leave 
a  penny  unpaid,  however  long  it  may  take  you.  And  mark 
you,  Sir  Paul,  as  you  and  the  young  lady  won't  follow  my 
advice,  I  expect  you  to  do  it,  too — I  expect  you  to  do  it.' 

Paul  bowed  his  head  to  his  taskmaster. 

'  I  will  pay  you  every  penny,  Mr.  Solomons,'  he  said,  '  if  I 
work  myself  to  death  with  it.' 

The  old  man's  face  grew  harder  and  colder  still. 

'  Well,  mind  you  do  it  quick,'  he  said  testily.  '  I  haven't 
got  long  left  to  live  now,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  kept  out  of 
my  money  for  ever.' 

But  at  the  rectory  near  Fowey,  if  Paul  could  only  have 
seen  the  profoundly  affectionate  air  with  which,  the  moment 
his  back  was  turned,  Mr.  Blair  threw  his  arm  round  his 
daughter's  neck,  and  inquired  eagerly,  *  Well,  what  did  Sir 
Paul  say  to  you,  Nea  ?' — even  he  would  have  laughed  at  his 
own  timid  fears  anent  the  bearding  of  that  alarming  animal, 
the  British  father,  in  his  own  rectorial  lair  in  Cornwall. 
And  had  he  further  observed  the  dejected  surprise  vjith 
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which  Mr.  Blair  received  Nea's  guarded  report  of  their 
brief  interview,  he  would  have  wondered  to  himself  how 
ho  could  ever  have  overlooked  the  mollifying  influence  on  the 
paternal  heart  of  that  magical  sound,  *  Sir  Paul  Gascoyno, 
Baronet.' 

For  Mr.  Blair  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  he  heard  it,  and 
murmured  softly  to  himself : 

'  He  seems  a  most  worthy,  high-minded,  well-principled 
young  man.  I  wish  we  could  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties, 
anyhow.* 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
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Paul's  return  to 
town,  Mr.  Solo- 
mons dropped  in  one  afternoon  at  the  young  man's  chambers 
in  the  little  lane  off  Gower  Street.  The  week  had  aged  him 
much.  A  settled  gloom  brooded  over  his  face,  and  that  stern 
look  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  seemed  more  deeply 
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ingrained  in  its  very  lines  than  ever.  His  hair  was  grayer  and 
his  eyes  less  keen.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  blue  tint  had 
faded  wholly  from  his  lips,  and  his  cheeks  bore  less  markedly 
the  signs  of  that  weakness  of  the  heart  which  some  short 
time  before  had  been  so  painfully  apparent.  He  sat  down 
moodily  in  Paul's  easy-chair,  and  drew  forth  a  folded  sheet  of 
official-looking  paper  from  his  inner  breast-pocket. 

'  Sir  Paul,'  he  said,  bending  forward,  with  less  of 
familiarity  and  more  coldness  than  usual,  '  I've  brought 
up  this  paper  here  for  you  to  take  care  of.  I've  brought  it 
to  you  rather  than  to  anybody  else  because  I  believe  I  can 
really  trust  you.  After  the  blow  I've  received — and  how 
terrible  a  blow  it  was  no  man  living  will  ever  know,  for  I'm 
of  the  sort  that  these  things  affect  internally — after  the  blow 
I've  received,  perhaps  I'm  a  fool  to  trust  any  man.  But  I 
think  not.  I  think  I  know  you.  As  I  said  to  that  miserable 
woman  the  other  evening,  one  ought  at  least  to  know  when 
one  has  a  gentleman  to  deal  with.' 

Paul  bowed  his  head  with  a  faint  blush  of  modesty  at  bo 
much  commendation  from  Mr.  Solomons. 

'  It's  very  good  of  you,'  ho  said,  *  to  think  so  well  of  me. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Solomons,  I  shall  always  be  able  to  deserve  your 
confidence.* 

Mr.  Solomons  glanced  up  suspiciously  once  more. 

*  I  hope  so,'  he  said  in  a  very  dry  voice.  *  I  hope  you 
won't  forget  that  a  debt's  a  debt,  whether  it's  owed  to  poor 
Leo  and  me  or  to  the  Metropolitan  Jewish  Widows  and 
Orphans.  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  want 
you  to  do  to-day  is  to  look  at  this  will — circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  make  a  new  one — and  to  see  whether  it 
meets  with  your  approbation. 

Paul  took  the  paper  with  a  faint  smile  and  read  it  carefully 
through.  It  resembled  the  former  one  in  most  particulars, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  entire  omission  of  Lionel's  name  in 
the  list  of  bequests ;  but  it  differed  in  two  or  three  minor 
points.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Solomons'  fortune  was  now  left,  in 
trust,  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  the  notes  and 
acceptances  of  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  Baronet,  were  specially 
mentioned  by  name  among  the  effects  bequeathed  to  those 
worthy  gentlemen,  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hebrew  community.  Mention  was  also  made  of  a 
certain  sum  already  paid  over  in  trust  to  the  Board  for  thd 
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benefit  of  Maria  Agnese  Solomons,  widow  of  Lionel 
Solomons,  deceased,  which  was  to  revert  on  the  death  of 
the  said  Maria  Agnese  to  the  General  Trust,  and  be 
employed  by  the  Guardians  for  the  same  purposes.  There 
was  a  special  bequest  of  ten  pounds  to  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne, 
Baronet,  for  a  morrning  ring ;  and  a  similar  bequest  to 
Faith,  wife  of  Charles  Thistleton,  Esquire,  and  one  of  the 
testator's  most  esteemed  friends.  But  boyoiid  that  small  testi- 
mony of  regard  there  was  little  to  interest  Paul  in  the  docu- 
ment. He  handed  it  back  with  a  smile  to  Mr.  Solomons,  and 
said  shortly,  *  I  think  there's  nothing  to  object  to  in  any  part 
of  it.    It  was  kind  of  you  to  remember  myself  and  my  sister.' 

Mr.  Solomons'  eyes  looked  him  through  and  through. 

'  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  it,'  he  said  abruptly. 

'  I  will,'  Paul  answered.  *  But  I  would  like  first  to  ask 
you  just  one  favour.' 

*  What's  that  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  asked  sharply. 

'  If  I  can  succeed  in  paying  you  off  during — well,  during 
your  own  lifetime,  will  you  kindly  remove  the  mention  of 
my  notes  and  acceptances?  I  wouldn't  like  them  to  be 
noticed  in  the  papers,  if  possible.' 

*  I  will,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  looking  at  him  harder 
than  ever.    '  Sir  Paul,  you're  a  very  honourable  young  man.' 

'  Thank  you,'  Paul  replied.  '  You  are  always  very  good 
to  me.' 

'  They  don't  all  talk  like  that  1'  Mr.  Solomons  retorted, 
with  temper.  '  They  mostly  call  me  a  "  damned  old  Jew." 
That's  generally  all  the  praise  a  man  gets  for  helping  people 
out  of  their  worst  difliculties.' 

And  he  left  the  will  with  Paul  with  many  strict  injunctions 
to  keep  it  safe,  and  to  take  care  nobody  ever  had  a  chance 
of  meddling  with  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  too,  Paul  was  very  successful  in 
his  literary  ventures.  Work  flowed  in  faster  than  he  could 
possibly  do  it.  That's  the  luck  of  the  trade  :  sometimes  the 
deserving  man  plods  on  unrecognised  till  he's  nearly  fifty 
before  anybody  hears  of  him ;  sometimes  editors  seem  to 
hunt  out  with  a  rush  the  merest  beginner  who  shows  promise 
or  performance.  It's  all  a  lottery,  and  Paul  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  lucky  lew  who  draw  winning  numbers.  Perhaps 
that  magical  suffix  of  *Bart.' stood  here,  too,  in  good  stead; 
perhaps  his  own  merits  secured  him  custom;  but,  at  any 
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rate,  he  wrote  hopefully  to  Nea,  if  health  and  strength  kept  up 
he  could  get  as  many  engagements  now  as  jver  ho  wanted. 

Health  and  strength,  however,  were  severely  tried  in  the 
effort  to  fulfil  Mr.  Solomons'  exacting  requirements.  Paul 
worked  early  and  late,  at  the  hardest  of  all  trades  (for  if 
you  think  literature  is  mere  play,  dear  sir  or  madam,  you're 
profoundly  mistaken) ;  and  he  saved  too  much  out  of  food 
and  lodging  in  order  to  meet  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
hateful  notes  from  quarter  to  quarter.  Mr.  Solomons  him- 
self remonstrated  n,t  times ;  no  complained  that  Paul,  by 
starving  himself  and  working  too  hard,  was  running  the 
risk  in  the  long-run  of  defrauding  his  creditor.  '  For  all 
that,  you  know,'  he  said  demonstratively,  '  your  health  and 
strength's  my  only  security.  Of  course  there's  the  insurance ; 
that's  all  right  if  you  die  outright ;  but  literary  men  who 
break  down  don't  generally  die :  they  linger  on  for  ever,  a 
burden  to  their  friends  or  the  parish,  with  nervous  diseases. 
As  a  duty  to  me,  Sir  Paul,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Widows 
and  Orphans,  you  ought  to  feed  yourself  better  and  take 
more  rest.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  don't  like  to  see  a  young 
man  working  hard  and  paying  up  regular ;  that's  only 
honest ;  but  what  I  say  is  this  :  there's  moderation  in  all 
things.  It  isn't  fair  to  me,  you  see,  to  run  the  risk  of  laying 
yourself  up  before  you've  paid  it  all  oft'  to  the  last  farthing.' 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Solomons 
received  Paul's  hard-earned  ntoney  with  a  certain  close-fisted 
joy  which  sometimes  shocked,  and  even  surprised,  his  simple- 
hearted  young  debtor.  To  say  the  truth,  the  miserly  instinct 
in  Mr.  Solomons,  kept  somewhat  in  check  by  many  better 
feelings  during  Mr.  Lionel's  lifetime,  seemed  now  completely 
to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  his  cramped  and  narrowed 
later  nature.  They  say  the  ruling  passions  grow  fiercer  in 
old  age ;  doubtless  they  are  wrong ;  but  in  Mr.  Solomons' 
case  the  proverbial  paradox  had  at  least  a  certain  external 
semblance  of  justification.  Quarter  after  quarter,  as  Paul 
paid  in  his  instalments  of  principal  and  interest,  the  old 
man  grumbled  over  and  over  again  at  the  insufficiency  of 
the  amount  and  the  slowness  of  the  repayment.  Yet  what 
seemed  to  Paul  strangest  of  all  was  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion that  while  Mr.  Solomons  thus  perpetually  urged  him 
by  implication  to  w'ork  harder  and  harder,  he  was  at  the 
Bamo  time  for  ever  urging  him  in  so  many  words  to  take 
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more  holiday  and  spend  more  money  and  time  on  lood  and 
pleasure.  Not  that  Mr.  Solomons  ever  put  these  requests 
upon  sympathetic  grounds :  he  always  based  them  solely 
and  wholly  on  considerations  of  his  own  interest.  '  If  you 
don't  take  more  care  of  yourself,'  he  would  often  say,  with 
that  cold,  stern  face  unchanged  for  one  moment,  *  you'll 
make  yourself  ill,  and  go  off  into  a  nervous  wreck,  and  come 
upon  the  parish — and  then  what'U  become  of  all  the  money 
I've  advanced  you  ?' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  Paul  would  answer.  *  I  feel  I  must, 
somehow ;  I  can  never  rest  till  I've  cleared  it  all  off,  and 
am  my  own  master.' 

'  I  know  what  that  means,'  Mr.  Solomons  said  once,  near 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  autumn  was  coming  round  again. 
'  You're  in  a  hurry  to  marry  this  young  lady  down  in  Corn- 
wall. Ah,  that's  just  the  way  of  all  you  borrowing  people. 
You  enter  into  contracts  with  one  man  first,  for  money 
down,  his  own  hard-saved  money,  that  he's  made  and 
hoarded  ;  and  then,  when  you've  eaten  and  drunk  it  all  up, 
you  go  and  fall  in  love  with  some  girl  you've  never  seen  in 
your  lives  before,  and  for  her  sake,  a  stranger's  sake,  you 
forget  all  about  your  vested  obligations.  I  wish  you'd  take 
my  advice  and  marry  the  young  woman  out  of  hand.  I'd 
be  all  the  safer  in  the  end  to  get  my  money.' 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

•  I  can't  bear  to,'  he  said,  '  and  even  if  I  would,  Mis9 
Blair  wouldn't.  She  said  herself  she'd  never  burden  my 
life  any  further.  I  must  work  on  now  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  in  the  course  of  years,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  marry 
her.' 

'  In  the  course  of  years  !'  Mr.  Solomons  echoed  fretfully. 
*  In  the  course  of  years  indeed  !  And  do  you  think,  then, 
I'm  going  to  live  on  for  ever  ?  No,  no  ;  I  T7ant  to  see  soma 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of  my  money  in  my  own  life- 
time. I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  much  longer. 
You  ought  to  marry  her,  and  settle  down  in  life  to  do  better 
work.  If  you'd  get  a  house  of  your  own  now,  with  Lady 
Gascoyne  at  the  head  of  your  table,  and  could  give  dinners, 
and  invite  the  world,  and  take  your  proper  part  in  London 
society,  you'd  soon  bo  coining  money — a  man  of  your  brains, 
with  no  home  to  entertain  in  !  You're  keeping  mo  out  of 
my  own — that's  just  what  I  call  it.' 
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*Vm  sorry  I  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Solomons/  Paul  an- 
swered sadly ;  '  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  it.  I  can  never 
marry  till  I'm  independent.' 

Mr.  Solomons  rose  and  moved  to  the  door. 

'  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this  nonsense,'  he  murmured 
resolutely.  '  I  can't  let  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  much 
longer.  If  I  have  to  put  the  Courts  in  action  to  get  what  I 
want,  I  must  put  a  stop  before  another  week  to  this  con- 
founded nonsense.' 

'  Put  the  Courts  in  action  1'  Paul  cried,  aghast  at  the  ugly 

?hrase.  '  Oh  no,  Mr.  Solomons,  you  can  never  mean  that ! 
'ou  won't  expose  an  old  friend,  who  has  always  tried  his 
best  to  repay  you  for  all  your  kindness,  to  so  much  un- 
pleasantness. I'll  do  anything — in  reason — to  prevent  such 
a  contingency.' 

But  Mr.  Solomons  only  gazed  back  at  him  with  that 
inquiring  glance.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  and  said  with 
a  stony  face : 

'  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  I've  always  said  you  were  a  gentle- 
man. I  hope  you  won't  compel  me  to  be  too  hard  upon 
you.  I  hope  you'll  think  it  over,  and  see  your  way  to  marry 
the  lady.' 

Paul  flung  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mons closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  felt  for  once  in  his 
life  very  bitterly  against  his  old  benefactor,  as  he  had  always 
considered  him.  He  was  half  inclined,  in  that  moment  of 
pique,  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  beg  and  implore  Nea 
to  marry  him  immediately. 

As  for  Mr.  Solomons,  in  his  lonely  room  at  Hillborough 
that  night,  he  sat  down  by  himself,  with  a  resolute  air,  to 
write  two  letters  which  he  hoped  might  influence  his  recal- 
citrant debtor.  He  wrote  them  in  a  firm,  clear  hand,  little 
shaky  with  age,  and  read  them  over  more  than  once  to  him- 
self, admiring  his  own  persuasive  eloquence.  Then  he  put 
them  into  two  envelopes,  and  duly  directed  them.  The 
superscription  of  one  was  to  the  Eev.  Walter  Blair,  The 
Eectory,  Lanhydran,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall.  That  of  the 
other  was  to  Mrs.  Charles  Thistleton,  Wardlaw  House,  The 
Parks,  Sheffield.  And  what  specially  impelled  him  to  write 
this  last  was  the  fact  that  Miss  Nea  Blair  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  North,  on  a  long-promised  visit  to  Sir  Paul's 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A  TRANSACTION   IN   DIAMONDS. 

HREE  days  later  Mr.  Solomons  happened  to 
have  husiness  in  town  which  took  him  up 
into  Cheapside  on  a  very  unwonted  shop- 
ping expedition.  Mr.  Solomons,  in  fact, 
was  bent  on  the  purchase  of  jewellery. 
He  had  been  more  particularly  driven  to 
this  novel  pursuit  by  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  two  letters 
from  two  opposite  ends  of  England  on  that  self-same  morn- 
ing. One  of  them  bore  the  Fowey  postmark ;  the  other, 
addressed  in  a  feminine  hand,  was  dated  '  Sheffield.'  Mr. 
Solomons  smiled  somewhat  grimly  to  himself  as  he  read 
this  last.  '  Eighteen  months  of  wealth  and  prosperity  have 
strangely  developed  our  old  friend,  Faith,'  he  thought  in  his 
own  soul.  *  How  glibly  she  talks  about  money  now,  as  if  it 
was  water  1  She  doesn't  seem  to  think  much  about  Sir 
Paul's  difficulties.  They  vanish  far  more  easily  in  her  mind 
to-day  than  in  the  hard  old  days  down  at  Plowden's  Court 
in  Hillborough.' 

But  Mr.  Solomons  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  in  his 
way  to  let  this  natural  evolution  of  the  female  mind  disturb 
for  a  moment  his  sombre  equanimity.  Men,  he  knew,  rise 
sometimes  to  the  occasion ;  women,  always.  So  he  went 
on  his  way  to  London  with  that  settled  solid  calm  of  a  life 
that  has  now  no  hope  left  in  it,  and  that  goes  on  upon  its 
dull  routine  by  pure  mechanical  habit. 

Nevertheless,  that  habit  was  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  making  and  saving  money.  In  dealing  with  a 
debtor  and  in  haggling  with  a  seller,  Mr.  Solomons'  soul 
was  still  as  keen  as  ever.  He  watched  over  the  interests  of 
the  Jewish  Widows  and  Orphans  as  closely  as  ever  in  happier 
times  he  had  watched  over  his  own  and  Leo's.  A  gain  or 
loss  of  sixpence  still  seemed  to  him  a  matter  well  worth 
struggling  over  ;  a  rise  or  fall  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  the 
market-price  of  Portuguese  Threes  still  put  his  overworked 
heart  into  a  flutter  of  excitement.  It  was  with  judicious 
oare,  therefore,  that  he  selected  for  his  patronage  the  shop  of 
a  fellow-tribesman  in  a  street  off  Cheapside,  and  proceeded 
to  effect  a  suitable  bargain  in  jewellery. 
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The  utter  downfall  of  a  life's  dream  would  have  made 
most  men  wholly  careless  as  to  anything  like  money 
matters.  It  had  only  made  Mr.  Solomons  closer-fisted 
than  ever. 

'I  should  like,'  Mr.  Solomons  said,  as  he  entered  the 
shop,  and  addressed  himself  with  severity  to  the  smug-faced 
and  black-whiskered  young  man  at  the  counter — '  I  should 
like  to  see  a  diamond  necklet.' 

'  Yes,  sir.  About  what  price,  sir  ?'  the  smug-faced  young 
man  replied  briskly. 

Mr.  Solomons  looked  him  through  and  through  with  a 
contemptuous  air.  '  The  price,'  he  answered  sententiously, 
'  depends  as  a  rule  to  some  extent  upon  the  quality.' 

*  Merely  as  a  guide  to  the  class  of  goods  I  should  firsii 
submit  to  you,'  the  smug-faced  young  man  went  on,  still 
more  briskly  than  before.  '  Our  immense  stock  I  The 
variety  of  our  patterns  !    The  difficulty  of  a  selection  l' 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  young  man  ?'  Mr.  Solomons 
retorted  severely,  eyeing  him  askance.  '  Nobody  has  an 
immense  stock  of  diamond  necklets,  ready-made.  Show 
me  your  goods  first,  and  I'll  make  my  choice.  After  that, 
we'll  arrive  at  an  arrangement  as  to  value.' 

*  I  think,  Mr.  Nathan,'  the  proprietor  obser/ed  to  the 
smug-faced  young  man,  who  fell  back  crestfallen,  *  I'd  better 
attend  to  this  gentleman  myself.'  For  he  plainly  foresaw 
hard  bargaining.  'I've  met_you  before,  sir,  I  believe,'  he 
went  on.      --     -  - 

Mr.  Solomons  nodded. 

*  My  name,  sir,'  he  answered.  *  I  was  recommended  here 
by  our  mutual  friend,  Mocatta.  And  I  want  to  see  some 
diamond  necklets.' 

The  proprietor  did  not  fall  into  the  smug- faced  young 
man's  juvenile  error.  He  knew  his  trade  too  well.  The 
two  fellow-tribesmen  had  measured  one  another  at  a  glance. 
He  brought  down  a  couple  of  cases  and  opened  them 
temptingly  before  Mr.  Solomons'  face.  Mr.  Solomons 
turned  them  over  with  critical  hand  and  eye. 

'  Not  good  enough,'  he  said  laconically,  and  the  proprietor 
nodded. 

*  How  are  these  ?'  the  jeweller  asked,  striking  a  higher 
note,  three  octaves  up  on  the  gamut  of  price. 

Mr.  Solomons  regarded  them  with  a  shadow  on  his  face. 
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Ho  knew  exactly  how  much  he  meant  to  give  (which  was 
just  why  he  refrained  from  mentioning  a  figure),  and  he 
thought  these  were  probably  far  above  his  intention.  In 
fact,  in  order  to  clarify  his  conceptions  and  bring  his  rusty 
knowledge  well  up  to  date,  he  had  already  priced  several 
small  lots  of  gems  that  very  morning  at  several  Christian 
jewellers'. 

'  How  much  ?'  he  asked  suspiciously.  For  he  ha,d  come 
to  a  shop  of  his  own  race  for  the  express  reason  that  here 
only  could  he  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  bargaining. 

'  Four  hundred  pounds,'  the  proprietor  said,  looking  hard 
at  him  without  moving  a  muscle. 

Mr.  Solomons  shook  his  head  resolutely. 

*  More  than  I  want  to  give,'  he  replied  in  that  tone  of 
conviction  which  precludes  debate.  'It  won't  do.  Show 
me  another.' 

The  proprietor  gauged  the  just  mean  at  once. 

*  Try  these,  then,'  he  said  persuasively. 

Mr.  Solomons'  eye  picked  out  its  choice  at  a  glance. 
'That'll  do,'  he  answered,  selecting  one  that  precisely 
suited  as  to  quality.     '  Lowest  figure  for  this  ?' 
The  proprietor  glanced  at  him  with  inquiring  eyes. 

*  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?'  he  asked. 

'  It's  for  a  lady  of  title,'  Mr.  Solomons  answered,  swelling 
with  just  pride.    '  What'U  you  take  for  it  ?' 

The  proprietor  put  his  head  on  one  side  reflectively. 

'  We  have  a  fixed  price,  of  course,'  he  said. 

'  Of — course,'  Mr.  Solomons  echoed  slowly. 

'But  to  you,  Mr.  Solomons,  as  a  friend  of  our  friend 
Mocatta's,  and  as  it's  for  a  present,  apparently,  we'll  consent 
to  make  it — three  hundred  guineas.* 

'  Why  we  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  inquired  abstractedly.  *  I 
came  here  believing  I  dealt  between  man  and  man.  I 
object  to  we.     I  deal  with  principals.' 

^ril  make  it  three  hundred,  then,' the  proprietor  corrected 
gravely. 

*  Why  guineas  ?'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on  once  more  with 
chilly  precision.  '  No,  don't  say  pounds,  please.  That's 
why  I  ask  you.  Why  make  it  guineas?  You  put  it  in 
guineas  for  people  with  whom  you  mean  to  strike  off  the 
odd  shillings  only.  That  won't  do  for  me,  I'm  too  old  for 
that.    As  a  basis  for  negotiations,  if  you  please,  we'll  begin 
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■with  pounds.    Begin  -with  pounds,  I  say,  Mr.  Zacharias : 
mind,  begin,  you  understand,  not  end  with  them.' 

*  Begin  with  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  T  the  pro- 
prietor queried,  with  his  small  eyes  bhnking. 

'  Certainlj',  if  you  wish  it,'  Mr.  Solomons  went  on.  *  I've 
no  objection  to  your  putting  on  the  extra  fifteen  pounds — 
three  hundred  shillings  to  cover  the  guineas — if  it  gives  you 
any  pleasure :  as,  of  course,  we  shall  only  have  to  knock 
them  off  at  once  again.  Well,  we  go  on,  then,  to  three 
hundred  pounds  for  this  necklet.  .  .  .  Now,  Mr.  Zacharias, 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?' 

And  then  began  that  sharp  contest  of  wits  that  Mr. 
Solomons  delighted  in,  and  in  which  Mr.  Zacharias,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  no  unworthy  antagonist.  The  two  men's 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  joy  of  the  conflict  as  they  joined  in 
the  fray.  It  was  to  them  what  a  game  of  chess  or  a  debate 
in  the  House  is  to  keen,  intellectual  combatants  of  another 
order.  They  understood  one  another  perfectly — too  perfectly 
to  have  recourse  to  the  petty  blandishments  and  transparent 
deceptions  wherewith  Mr.  Zacharias  might  have  attempted 
to  cajole  an  accidental  purchaser.  It  was  Greek  meet 
Greek,  diamond  cut  diamond.  The  price  was  to  be  settled, 
not  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  in  doubtful  paper. 
And  it  was  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  curious  process  of  double- 
bargaining,  greatly  to  the  taste  of  either  diplomatist.  Mr. 
Solomons  was  first  to  bate  down  Mr.  Zacharias  to  a  given 
price,  say  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Mr.  Zacharias  was  then 
to  bate  down  the  doubtful  bills  till  he  had  arrived  at  last  at 
a  proximate  equation  between  the  two  sums  agreeable  to 
both  parties.  And  to  this  congenial  contest  they  both 
addressed  their  wits  in  high  good-humour,  entering  into  it 
with  the  zest  that  every  man  displays  when  pitted  against  a 
foeman  just  worthy  of  his  steel,  in  a  sport  at  which  both  are 
acknowledged  masters. 

The  debate  was  long,  exciting,  and  varied.  But  in  the 
end  the  game  was  drawn,  each  side  coming  off  with  honour- 
able scars  and  insignificant  trophies.  Mr.  Solomons  calcu- 
lated that  he  had  got  the  necklet  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds'  worth  of  doubtful  paper,  and  that  it  might  fairly 
be  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Zacharias  calcu- 
lated that  a  knowing  customer  might  have  had  the  necklet 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds,  and  that  the  doubt* 
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ful  bills  would  probably  realize,  when  discounted,  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  So  each  left  off  well  satisfied  with  his 
morning's  work,  besides  having  had  a  long  hour's  good  in- 
tellectual exercise  for  his  money. 

And  Mr.  Solomons  went  away  with  the  pleasing  convic- 
tion that  if  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  for  example,  had  bought  the 
necklet  in  the  regular  way  at  a  West  End  jeweller's,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  paid  that  enterprising  tradesman  the 
original  three  hundred  guineas  demanded  for  it.  Of  so  great 
avail  is  it  to  a  wise  man  to  know  the  City. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  that  very  same  day  Paul,  for  hia 
part,  received  three  letters,  all  tending  greatly  to  disconcert 
his  settled  policy.  The  first  two  came  by  the  morning  post, 
the  third  followed  by  the  eleven  o'clock  delivery.  Was  this 
design  or  accident  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Fortune,  that  usually 
plays  us  such  scurvy  tricks,  now  and  agaiu  indulges,  by  way 
of  change,  in  a  lucky  coincidence. 

The  first  of  his  letters  Paul  opened  was  from  Fowey, 
where  Nea  was  not.  It  was  brief  and  paternal — the  British 
father  in  his  favourite  character  of  practical  common-sense, 
enforcing  upon  giddy  and  sentimental  youth  the  business 
aspect  of  life  as  a  commercial  speculation.  Much  as  tho 
Reverend  Walter  Blair,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  esteemed  the 
prospective  honour  of  counting  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  Baronet, 
as  his  son-in-law,  he  must  point  out  to  Sir  Paul  at  last  that 
this  engagements  was  running  to  a  truly  preposterous  length, 
and  that  some  sort  of  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  terminate 
it.  '  Does  that  mean  break  it  off?'  Paul  queried  internally, 
with  a  horrid  sort  of  alarm.  But  no ;  the  next  sentence 
reassured  his  startled  soul  as  to  that  doubtful  verb.  The 
Eeverend  Walter  Blair  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his 
3'oung  friend's  ability  to  support  his  daughter  in  a  way 
suitable  to  her  position  in  life,  and  would  urge,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  marriage  should  be  entered  into — great 
heavens  I  what  was  this  ? — on  the  earliest  opportunity  I  If 
not — the  Eeverend  Walter  Blair  was  conveniently  vague  as 
to  what  might  follow  upon  his  non-comphance :  but  Paul's 
heart  went  down  with  a  very  violent  sinking  indeed  as  he 
thought  how  much  that  paternal  reticence  might  possibly 
cover.  Vague  visions  of  Nea  wedded  against  her  will  (oh, 
boundless  imagination  of  youth  !)  to  a  mutton-faced  Cornish 
squire  of  restricted  intelligence   oppressed  his  soul.    As 
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though  anybody — even  a  society  mother — could  marry  of! 
an  English  girl  of  Nea  Blair's  type  where  she  didn't  wish  to 
be  married !  Why,  Mrs.  Partington  with  the  ocean  at  her 
doors  had  a  comparatively  wide  and  correct  conception  of 
character  and  conduct. 

He  broke  open  the  second  letter,  posted  at  Sheffield,  and 
skimmed  it  through  hurriedly.  To  his  immense  surprise  it 
pointed  in  precisely  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Blair's. 
Since  Nea  had  been  with  her.  Faith  said,  in  her  simple 
sisterly  fashion,  she  had  noticed  moro  than  once  that  that 
dear  girl  was  growing  positively  thin  and  ill  with  the 
harassing  care  of  a  long  engagement.  Nea  was  a  dear,  and 
would  never  complain  ;  not  for  worlds  would  she  add  a  jot 
to  Paul's  heavy  burden  while  he  had  still  that  debt  of  Mr. 
Solomons'  on  his  hands ;  but  still.  Faith  thought,  it  was 
hard  she  should  be  wasting  her  golden  youth  when  she 
ought  to  be  happy  and  enjoy  her  ladyship  while  it  would  be 
of  most  satisfaction  and  service  to  her.  And  since  Mr. 
Solomons  himself  approved  of  the  union,  as  Nea  told  her, 
why,  Faith,  for  her  part,  could  hardly  imagine  what  reasons 
could  induce  Paul  to  shillyshally  any  longer.  *  And  Charlie 
says,'  the  letter  went  on,  '  he  fully  agrees  with  me.* 

At  eleven  o'clock,  to  clinch  it  all,  came  a  brief  little  note 
from  Nea  herself,  design  or  accident : 

*  Dear  Faith  has  been  declaring  to  me  for  the  last  two 
days,  Paul  darling,  that  it's  positively  wicked  of  mo  to  keep 
you  waiting  and  despairing  any  longer ;  and  this  morning, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  enclosed  note  came  from  papa. 
You  will  see  from  it  that  he's  very  much  in  earnest  indeed 
about  the  matter,  and  that  he  objects  to  our  engagement 
remaining  so  long  indefinite.  So,  Paul,  they've  easily  suc- 
ceeded between  them  at  last  in  talking  me  over ;  and  if  you 
think  as  they  do — 

*  Your  always, 

*  Nea.' 

Paul  laid  down  the  note,  and  reflected  seriously. 
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HE  combination  was  too  strong  in  the  end 
for  Paul.  Faith  and  Nea,  backed  up  by 
Mr.  Solomons'  advice  and  Mr.  Blair's  pro- 
test, were  more  than  the  sternest  virtue 
could  resist — especially  when  inclination  it- 
self lay  disturbing  the  balance  in  the  self- 
same scale.  Paul  wavered — and  was  lost.  Before  he  knew 
exactly  how  it  was  all  happening,  he  found  himself  the 
central,  though  secondary^  figure  of  a  domestic  event.  He 
was  given  to  understand  by  all  parties  concerned  that  he 
had  been  duly  selected  by  external  destiny  for  the  post  of 
bridegroom  in  a  forthcoming  wedding. 

And,  indeed,  if  he  continued  to  harbour  any  passing 
doubts  upon  the  subject  himself,  the  periodical  literature  of 
his  country  must  shortly  have  undeceived  him.  For, 
happening  to  drop  in  at  his  club  the  next  Saturday  after- 
noon— as  a  journalist,  Paul  had  regarded  the  luxury  of 
membership  at  the  Cheyne  Row  as  a  trade  expense — ho 
lighted  by  chance  upon  a  paragraph  of  gossip  in  that  well- 
known  second-rate  society  paper,  the  JVhisjJcrer :  '  A 
marriage  has  just  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  early 
next  month,  between  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,  Bart.,  of  Hill- 
borough,  and  Nea  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Eev,  Walter 
Blair,  Eector  of  Lanhydran,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall.  Sir 
Paul,  though  he  rejoices  in  the  dignity  of  a  fourteenth 
baronet,  and  boasts  some  of  the  bluest  blood  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, is  by  no  means  overwhelmed  with  this  world's  wealth; 
but  his  career  at  Christ  Church  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  has  since  made  his  mark  more  generally 
as  a  journalist  and  essayist  in  the  London  Press.  Unless 
he  throws  away  his  opportunities  and  wastes  his  talents, 
the  new  proprietor  ought  to  do  much  in  time  to  restore  the 
lost  glories  of  Gascoyne  Manor.' 

A  fiery  red  spot  burnt  in  Paul's  cheek  as  he  laid  down  the 
indiscreet  sheet  with  its  annoying  blunders,  and  picked  up, 
for  a  change,  its  rival,  the  Blab  of  a  week  later  date.  There, 
almost  the  first  words  that  met  his  eyes  were  those  that 
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composed  bis  own  name,  staring  him  in  tbo  face  in  that 
rudely  obtrusive  way  that  one's  own  name  always  does  staro 
at  one  from  a  printed  paper.  'No,  no,  Arthur,'  the  editor 
of  the  Blab  remarked,  in  his  gently  colloquial  style  to  his 
brother  chronicler ;  '  you're  out  of  it  this  time  about  young 
Gascoyne,  of  Christ  Church.  Sir  Paul  Emery  Howard  Gas- 
coyne — to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  his  empty  title,  for  ib 
carries  no  money — is  the  fifteenth — not,  as  you  say,  the 
fourteenth — baronet  of  that  ancient  family.  He  is  not  of 
Hillborough,  which  was  only  the  place  where  his  late 
respected  papa  carried  on  a  harmless,  though  useful 
calling;  but  of  a  decent  lodging-house  in  Somers  Eow, 
Gower  Street.  He  has  nothing  to  do  in  any  way  with 
Gascoyne  Manor,  the  old  seat  of  his  ancestors,  which  is  the 
property  of  a  distant  and  not  over-friendly  cousin.  And  if 
you  mean  to  insinuate  by  certain  stray  hints  about  wasted 
opportunities  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  that  Miss  Blair,  his 
future  wife,  has  money  of  her  own,  allow  us  to  assure  you, 
on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  lady's  face  is  her 
fortune— and  a  very  pretty  fortune,  too,  it  might  have 
been,  if  she  hadn't  chosen  to  throw  it  away  recklessly  on  a 
penniless  young  journalist  with  a  useless  baronetcy.  How- 
ever, Sir  Paul  has  undoubtedly  youth  and  brains  on  his 
side,  and,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  spoiling  his  style,  will,  no 
doubt,  manage  to  pull  through  in  the  end  by  the  aid  of  a 
pen  which  is  more  smart  than  gentlemanly.  Give  him  a 
post  on  your  staff  outright,  dear  Arthur,  and  he'll  exactly 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  Whisperer.* 

Paul  flung  down  the  paper  with  a  still  angrier  face. 
But,  whatever  else  he  felt,  one  thing  was  certain :  he 
couldn't  now  delay  getting  married  to  Nea. 

The  opinion  of  others  has  a  vast  effect  upon  even  the 
most  individualistic  amongst  us.  And  so  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Paul  Gascoyne  was  dragged,  at  last,  half  against  his 
will,  into  marrying  Nea  within  the  month,  without  having 
ever  got  rid  of  his  underlying  feeling  that  to  do  so  was 
certainly  foolish  and  almost  wicked. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  Lanhydran,  of  course ; 
and  such  a  gathering  of  the  clans  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  little  Cornish  village  had  seldom  witnessed ! 
Charlie  Thistleton  and  Faith  were  at  Paddington  to  meet 
Paul  and  accompany  him  down ;  while  the  master-cutler 
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and  his  wife,  unable  to  avoid  this  further  chance  of  identi- 
fying themselves  with  the  Gascoyne  family,  were  to  follow 
in  their  wake  half  a  day  later.  Paul  was  delighted  to  find 
that  Faith,  whom  he  hadn't  seen  for  a  year,  had  changed 
less  than  he  expected,  and  far  less  than  ho  feared.  She 
had  expanded  with  the  expansion  in  her  position,  to  be  sure, 
as  Mr.  Solomons  noted,  and  was  quite  at  home  in  her  new 
surroundings.  Less  than  that  would  be  to  be  less  a  woman ; 
but  she  retained  all  her  old  girlish  simplicity,  for  all  that, 
and  she  was  quite  as  fiercely  herself  in  sentiment  as  ever. 

'  We'll  travel  first,  Faith,'  Charlie  Thistleton  said  apolo- 
getically, *  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  carriage  to  ourselves. 
I  know  you  and  Paul  will  want  to  have  a  little  family 
confab  together,  after  not  seemg  one  another  so  long ;  now, 
won't  you  ?' 

*  Oh,  well,  if  you  put  it  on  that  ground,'  Faith  answered, 
mollified,  *  I  don't  mind  going  first  just  this  once,  to  please 
you.  Though  up  in  the  North  Country,  Pa"l,  I  always 
insist  upon  travelling  third  still,  just  to  scandalize  Charlie's 
grand  acquaintances.  When  they  ask  me  why,  I  always 
say,  "  Because  that's  what  I'm  accustomed  to ;  I  never 
could  afford  to  go  second  before  I  was  married."  And  you 
should  just  see  their  faces  when  I  add  quietly,  "  Sir  Paul 
and  I  were  never  rich  enough  to  get  beyond  thirds,  and 
I  suppose  poor  Paul  will  have  to  go  third  as  long  as  he 
lives,  for  he  doesn't  mean,  like  me,  to  marry  above  him."  ' 

*  But  I  do,'  Paul  answered,  with  a  gentle  smile.  '  I 
remember,  when  I  first  met  dear  Nea  at  Mentone,  what  an 
awful  swell  I  thought  her,  and  how  dreadfully  afraid  I  was 
even  of  talking  to  her.' 

*  Well,  run  and  get  the  tickets,  Charlie,'  Mrs.  Thistleton 
said,  turning  to  her  obedient  slave ;  *  and  if  by  any  chance 
Mrs.  Douglas  is  going  down  by  this  particular  train,  try  to 
keep  out  of  her  way;  for  I  want,  if  possible,  to  have  my 
brother  to  myself  for  the  last  time  this  one  long  journey.' 

By  the  aid  of  half  a  crown,  judiciously  employed  in  con- 
travening the  company's  regulations  as  to  gratuities  to 
porters,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  desired  privacy; 
and  Faith  could  gossijj  to  her  heart's  content  with  Paul 
about  everything  that  had  happened  since  their  last  meet- 
ing. She  was  particularly  curious  to  know  about  Mr.  Solo- 
mons— his  ways  and  doings. 
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'  I  always  thought,  do  you  know,  Paul,'  she  said,  '  that, 
in  a  certain  sort  of  queer,  unacknowledged  way,  Mr.  Solo- 
nions  had  an  undercurrent  of  sneaking  regard  for  you — a 
personal  liking  for  you,  and  a  pride  in  what  he's  made  of 
you.     I  don't  think  it  was  all  mere  desire  for  your  money.' 

'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  Paul  answered.  '  I've  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Solomons  myself.  I'm  sure  it's  to  him 
entirely  I  owe  my  present  position,  such  as  it  is.  And  I 
believe  he  honestly  desired,  in  his  way,  to  serve  me.  The 
idea  of  the  baronetcy  going  to  waste,  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity, first  weighed  upon  his  mind,  of  course.  Whether 
it  was  his  own,  or  whether  it  was  somebody  else's,  it  vexed 
his  good  commercial  soul  to  see  so  much  intrinsic  value 
running  away,  as  it  were,  like  beer  from  a  barrel,  all  for 
nothing.  But  when  once  he  got  fairly  embarked  in  the 
scheme,  it  became  an  end  in  itself  to  him — his  favourite 
idea,  his  pet  investment ;  and  I  was  a  part  of  it :  he  hked 
me  because  he  had  made  me  himself.  It  gave  him  import- 
ance in  his  own  eyes  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  fa»nily  of  an 
English  baronet.' 

*  Oh,  I'm  sure  he  likes  all  your  family  personally,'  Charlie 
Thistleton  put  in,  in  spite  of  a  warning  look  from  his  wife. 
*  You  should  hear  the  way  he  writes  to  Faith  about  you  1' 

'  Writes  to  Faith !'  Paul  repeated,  surprised. 

*  Well — yes,'  Charlie  answered,  pulling  himself  up  short 
with  the  contrite  air  of  the  husband  who  knows  he  has 
exceeded  his  wife's  instructions.  '  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Faith  about  you  once — some  months  ago ;  and  he  said  he 
was  proud  of  the  position  you  were  making  for  yourself  in 
literary  London.  He  also  remarked  you  were  paying  up 
arrears  with  pleasing  promptitude.* 

*  It's  curious  he  makes  you  go  on  paying,  and  grinding 
you  so  hard,'  Faith  mused  meditatively,  '  when  he's  got 
nobody  left  on  earth  now  to  grind  you  lor.' 

*  It's  habit  1'  Paul  answered — '  mere  ingrained  habit.  He 
grinds  by  instinct.  And  he  likea  to  feel,  too,  that  I'm  able 
to  pay  him.  He  likes  to  think  his  money  wasn't  wasted  or 
his  confidence  misplaced.  Though  he  considers  me  a  fool 
for  not  marrying  an  heiress,  he  considers,  too,  it  proves  his 
own  sagacity  that  he  should  have  known  I'd  leave  no  stone 
unturned  till  I'd  honestly  repaid  him.' 

*  It's  a  great  pity,'  Charlie  Thistleton  interposed,  looking 
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out  of  tho  window  and  delivering  himself  slowly  of  an 
abstract  opinion  (Y  777'Oj;o5  of  nothing  in  particular,  'that  some 
people  are  so  devilish  proud  as  they  are.  They'd  rather  toil 
and  slave  and  worry  themselves  for  a  lifetime,  than  accept 
paltry  unimportant  hundreds  from  their  friends  and  a  few 
relations.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie  !  he  couldn't  1'  Faith  cried,  flushing  up.  '  He 
wouldn't  be  Paul  at  all  if  he  did  that.  I  know  we'd  all  lovo 
to  help  him  if  it  was  possible.  But  it  isn't  possible.  Any- 
body who  knows  him  knows  he'll  never  be  satisfied  till  he's 
worked  it  all  off  and  paid  it  himself.  Mr.  Solomons  knows 
it;  and  perhaps  that's  why  he's  so  hard  upon  him,  even. 
He  wants  to  give  him  a  spur  and  a  stimulus  to  work,  so  that 
he  may  get  it  all  paid  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  free  to 
do  better  things  in  the  end  for  himself  and  Nea.' 

'  My  dear  child,'  Charlie  put  in,  '  you're  really  too  trust- 
ful.* 

*  Well,  anyhow,  he  wants  Paul  to  marry  Nea,  now,* 
Faith  said,  relapsing  into  her  corner. 

*  Because  he  thinks  I'll  work  better  when  it's  all  settled,' 
Paul  retorted,  half  undecided  himself  which  side  to  take. 
'  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  Faith,  he's  grown  harder  and 
more  money-grubbing  than  ever  since  Lionel  Solomons  died. 
He  reckons  every  farthing  and  grumbles  over  every  delay. 
I  suppose  it's  because  he's  got  nothing  else  left  to  live  for 
now.  But  he  certainly  grinds  me  very  hard  indeed,  and 
wants  more  every  time,  as  if  he  was  afraid  he'd  never  live 
to  get  back  his  money.' 

'  Ah,  that's  it,  you  soo  I'  Faith  answ^ered.  '  That's  just 
the  explanation.  While  that  horrid  boy  was  alive,  he 
expected  to  leave  his  money  to  him;  and  if  Mr.  Solomons 
himself  didn't  get  the  return,  Lionel  would  have  got  it. 
But  now,  he  must  have  it  all  repaid  in  his  own  lifetime,  or 
it'll  be  no  use  to  him.  What  does  it  matter  to  him,  after 
all,  whether  the  Jewish  Widows  and  Orphans  have  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  more  or  less?  It's  only  tho  pursuit  of 
money  for  its  own  sake  that's  left  him  now.  He  goes  on 
with  that  by  mere  use  and  custom.' 

All  the  way  down  to  Cornwall,  in  fact,  they  discussed  this 
important  matter,  and  others  of  more  pressing  and  imme- 
diate interest ;  and  all  the  way  down  Faith  noticed  that 
Paul  was  going  to  his  wedding  with  many  grave  doubts  and 
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misgivings  on  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  ho  was  right  at 
all  m  marrying  under  such  circumstances.  It's  hard  for  a 
man  to  start  on  his  honeymoon  with  a  millstone  round  his 
neck  :  and  Faith  cordially  pitied  him.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
she  was  characteristically  proud  of  him  for  that  very  feeling. 
Paul  would  have  been  less  of  a  Gascoyne,  she  felt,  if  he 
could  have  accepted  aid  or  help  in  such  a  strait  from  any 
man.  He  had  made  his  own  maze,  no  matter  how  long 
since,  and  now  he  must  puzzle  his  own  way  out  of  it. 

At  Fowey  Station  a  strange  surprise  awaited  taem.  They 
got  out  of  their  carriage,  and  saw  on  the  platform  a  familiar 
figure  which  quite  took  Faith's  breath  away. 

•  Mr.  Solomons  1'  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  *  You 
here  1  This  is  indeed ' — she  was  just  going  to  say  '  an  un- 
expected pleasure '  —  but  native  truthfulness  came  to  her 
aid  in  time,  and  she  substituted  instead  the  very  non-com- 
mitting word  *  wonderful  1' 

Mr.  Solomons,  somewhat  bluer  in  the  face  than  was  his 
wont,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  five  feet  five  as  he 
extended  his  hand  to  her  with  a  cordial  welcome.  He  had 
never  looked  so  blooming  before  since  poor  Leo's  death. 
Nor  had  Faith  ever  seen  him  so  closely  resemble  a  well-to-do 
solicitor.  He  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense,  indeed,  on 
his  sartorial  get-up.  All  that  the  tailor's  art  and  skill  could 
do  had  been  duly  done  for  him.  He  was  faultlessly  attired 
in  positively  neat  and  gentlemanly  clothes ;  for  he  had  put 
himself  implicitly  in  the  hands  of  a  good  West  End  house ; 
and,  distrusting  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  race,  had 
asked  to  be  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  style  suitable  for 
a  baronet's  wedding-party.  The  result  was  really  and 
truly  surprising.  Mr.  Solomons,  with  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole and  a  quiet  tie  round  his  neck,  looked  positively  almost 
like  a  Jewish  gentleman. 

*  Well,  yes,  Mrs.  Thistleton,'  the  old  money-lender  said, 
with  a  deep-blue  blush.  '  I  fancied  you'd  be  rather  taken 
aback  when  you  saw  me.  It  isn't  every  day  that  I  get  an 
invitation  to  a  wedding  in  high  life ;  but  Miss  Blair  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  card  ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  was  one 
of  Sir  Paul's  oldest  and  earliest  friends,  I  could  hardly  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  properly  honouring  it.  So  I've 
taken  rooms  by  telegraph  at  the  hotel  in  the  town ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  all  by-and-by  at  the  church  on  Thursday.' 
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'  The  apparition  was  hardly  a  pleasant  ono  for  Paul.  If 
iho  truth  must  be  confessed,  he  would  have  liked,  if  possible, 
on  that  one  day  in  his  life,  if  never  before  or  after,  to  bo  freo 
from  the  very  shadow  of  Mr.  Solomons'  presence.  But  Nea 
had  no  doubt  good  reasons  of  her  own  for  asking  him — Nea 
was  always  right — and  so  Paul  grasped  his  old  visitor's  hand 
as  warmly  as  ho  could,  as  ho  muttered  in  a  somewhat  choky 
and  dubious  voice  a  half-inarticulate  '  Thank  you  1' 


CHAPTEB  XLVIII. 
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[HE  wedding-day  came,  and  the  gathering  of 
the  clans  at  Lanhydran  Church  was  indeed 
conspicuous.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  there  from 
Oxford  (with  the  Arcadian  Professor  well  in 
tow),  discoursing  amicably  to  Faith  of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  blue  blood,  and  of  how  perfectly 
certain  she  was  that,  sooner  or  later,  Paul  would  tako 
his  proper  place  in  Parliament,  and  astonish  the  world 
with  some  magnificent  scheme  for  Imperial  Federation, 
or  for  the  Total  Abolition  of  Poverty  and  Crime  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Thistletons  senior  were  thero 
looking  bland  and  impressive,  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  given  the  bride  as  handsome  a  present  as  anybody 
else  in  all  the  wedding-party  was  likely  to  bestow  upon  her. 
Half  a  dozen  of  Paul's  undergraduate  friends  or  London 
acquaintances  had  como  down  to  grace  the  ceremony  by 
their  august  presence,  or  to  make  copy  for  society  papers 
out  of  the  two  young  people's  domestic  felicity.  The  county 
of  Cornwall  was  there  in  full  force  to  see  a  pretty  Cornish 
girl  recruit  the  ranks  of  metropolitan  aristocracy.  And  Mr. 
Solomons  was  there,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  that  cold,  hard 
manner  left  upon  his  face,  and  his  fingers  finding  their  way 
with  a  fumbling  twitch  every  now  and  again  to  his  right 
coat-tail  pocket,  which  evidently  contained  some  unknown 
object  to  whose  continued  safety  Mr.  Solomons  attached 
immense,  and  indeed  overwhelming,  importance. 

As  for  Nea,  she  looked  as  charming  as  ever — as  charming, 
Paul  thought,  as  on  that  very  first  day  when  he  had  seen 
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her  and  fallen  in  love  with  her  on  the  promenade  at 
Mentono.  And  when  at  last  in  the  vestry,  after  all  was  over, 
he  was  able  to  print  one  kiss  on  her  smooth  white  forehead, 
and  to  say  '  my  wife '  in  real  earnest,  he  forgot  for  the 
moment  all  other  thoughts  in  the  joy  of  that  name,  and  felt 
as  though  Mr.  Solomons  and  his  hapless  Claims  had  never 
existed. 

Mr.  Solomons  himself,  however,  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  let  the  opportunity  pass  by  so  easily.  As  soon  as  every- 
body had  signed  the  book  and  claimed  the  customary  kiss 
from  the  bride,  Mr.  Solomons,  too,  pressed  forward  with  a 
certain  manifest  eagerness  on  his  impulsive  countenance. 
He  took  Nea's  two  hands  in  his  own  with  a  fatherly  air, 
and  clasped  them  tight  for  a  moment,  quite  tremul'^us  with 
emotion.  Nea  held  up  her  blushing  cheek  timidly.  Mr. 
Solomons  drew  back.  A  maiden  fear  oppressed  his  soi'l. 
This  was  too  much  honour.  He  had  never  expected  it. 
*  Dare  I,  my  lady  ?'  he  asked  in  a  faltering  voice.  He  was 
the  first  who  had  called  her  so.  Nea  replied  with  a  smile 
and  a  deeper  blush.  Mr.  Solomons  leant  forward  with 
instinctive  courtesy,  and,  bending  his  head,  just  touched 
with  the  tips  of  his  pursed-up  lips  that  dainty  small  hand  of 
hers.  It  was  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life — a  reward  for 
that  doubtful  and  dangerous  long  investment.  That  he 
should  live  to  kiss  with  his  own  two  lips  the  hand  of  the 
lady  of  an  English  baronet ! 

As  he  rose  again,  blushing  bluer  in  the  face  than  ever,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  morocco  case,  and  taking  out 
of  it  a  necklet  of  diamonds  set  in  gold,  he  hung  them  grace- 
fully enough  round  Nea's  neck  with  an  unobtrusive  move- 
ment. A  chorus  of  admiring  '  Ohs  1'  went  up  all  round  from 
the  circling  group  of  women.  Mr.  Solomons  had  loosed  his 
little  bolt  neatly.  He  had  chosen  the  exact  right  moment 
for  presenting  his  wedding  gift.  Even  old  Mr.  Thistleton, 
complacent  and  urbane,  was  taken  aback  by  the  shimmer- 
ing glitter  of  the  pretty  baubles,  and  reflected  with  some 
chagrin  that  his  own  set  of  massive  silver  dessert-dishes  was 
thrown  quite  into  the  shade  now  by  Mr.  Solomons'  diamonds. 

Paul  was  the  only  person  who  failed  to  appreciate  the 
magnificence  of  the  present.  He  saw,  indeed,  with  surprise 
that  Mr.  Solomons  had  presented  Nea  with  a  very  pretty 
necklet.    But  beyond  that  vague  feeling  he  realized  nothings 
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He  was  too  Bi?iiply  a  man  to  attach  much  importance  to 
those  useless  gewgaws. 

The  breakfast  followccl,  with  its  usual  accompanimentg 
of  champagne  and  speeches.  The  ordinary  extraordinary 
virtues  were  discovered  ia  the  bridegroom,  and  the  invari- 
ably exceptional  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  bride  met  with 
their  due  meed  of  extravagant  praise.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  satisfactory  than  everyone's  opinion  of  everyone  else. 
All  the  world  had  always  known  that  Sir  Paul  would  attain 
in  the  end  to  the  highest  honours  literature  could  hold  out 
to  her  ambitious  aspirants — perhaps  even  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Times  newspaper.  All  the  world  had  always  con- 
sidered that  Lady  Gascoyne— how  Nea  sat  there  blushing 
and  tingling  with  delight  as  she  heard  that  long-expected 
title  no\'  really  and  truly  at  last  bestowed  upon  her — 
deservea  exactly  such  a  paragon  of  virtue,  learning,  and 
talent  is  the  man  who  had  that  day  led  her  to  the  altar. 
Everybody  said  very  nice  things  about  the  bridesmaids  and 
their  probable  fate  in  the  near  future.  Everybody  was 
polite,  and  appreciative,  and  eulogistic,  so  that  all  the  world 
seemed  converted  for  the  moment  into  a  sort  of  private 
Lanhydran  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  Limited,  and 
believed  as  such,  with  unblushing  confidence. 

At  last,  Mr.  Solomons  essayed  to  speak.  It  was  in 
answer  to  some  wholly  unimportant  toast ;  and  as  he  roso 
he  really  looked  even  more  like  a  gentleman,  Faith  thought 
to  herself,  than  at  the  station  last  evening.  He  put  his 
hand  upon  the  table  to  steady  himself,  and  gazed  long  at 
Paul.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began  nervously,  in 
a  low  tone  that  was  strangely  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  said 
a  few  words,  not  without  a  certain  simple  dignity  of  their 
own,  about  the  immediate  subject  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  devote  his  oratorical  powers ;  but  in  the  course  of  half 
a  minute  he  had  wandered  round  to  the  bridegroom,  as  ia 
the  oblique  fashion  with  most  amateur  speakers  on  these 
trying  occasions.  '  I  have  known  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne,'  he 
said,  and  Faith,  watching  him  hard,  saw  with  surprise  that 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  *  ever  since  his  head  wouldn't  have 
shown  above  this  table.'  He  paused  a  second  and  glanced 
once  more  at  Paul.  *  I've  always  known  him,'  he  continued, 
in  a  very  shaky  voice,  *  for  what  he  is — a  gentleman. 
There's  no  truer  man  than  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne  in  all  England. 
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Once  I  had  a  boy  of  my  own — a  nephew — but  my  own — 1 
loved  him  dearly.'  He  paused  once  more,  and  struggled 
with  his  emotion.  'Now  I've  nobody  left  me  but  Sir  Paul,' 
he  went  on,  his  eyes  swimming,  '  and  I  love  Sir  Paul  as  I 
never  could  have  loved  any— auy — any ' 

Faith  rose  and  caught  him.  Mr.  Solomons  was  bluer 
in  the  face  now  than  ever  before.  He  gasped  for  breath,  he 
staggered  as  he  spoke,  and  accepted  Faith's  arm  with  a 
quiet  gratitude. 

*Dear  Mr.  Solomons,'  Faith  said,  supporting  him,  'you'd 
better  sit  down  now,  at  once — hadn't  you  ?' 

•  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Solomons  cried,  bursting  all  of 
a  sudden  into  hasty  tears,  more  eloquent  than  his  words, 
and  subsiding  slowly.  'I've  always  said,  and  I  shall  always 
Bay,  that  your  brother  Paul's  the  very  best  young  fellow  in 
all  England.' 

And  he  sank  into  his  seat. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that,  after  all's  over,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  becoming  suddenly  conscious  that  they're 
terribly  famt,  and  have  eaten  and  drunk  nothing  themselves 
owing  to  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  congratulations,  in- 
variably retire  in  the  end  to  the  deserted  dining-room,  with 
three  or  four  intimate  friends,  for  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
claret?  In  that  position  Paul  and  Nea  found  themselves 
half  an  hour  later,  with  Faith  and  Thistleton  to  keep  them 
company. 

'But  what  does  this  all  mean  about  Mr.  Solomons?' 
Faith  inquired  in  an  undertone.  '  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  queer  and  mysterious  as  his  behaviour  ?' 

'  Why,  I  don't  know  about  that,'  Paul  answered.  '  I 
saw  nothing  very  odd  in  it.  He's  always  known  me,  of 
course,  and  he  was  naturally  pleased  to  see  me  so  well 
married.' 

'  Well,  but  Paul  dear,'  Faith  exclaimed  impressively,  'just 
think  of  the  necklet  I' 

'The  necklet  1'  Paul  answered  in  a  careless  tone.  'Oh 
yes,  the  necklet  was  very  pretty.' 

•  But  what  did  he  mean  by  giving  it  to  her  ?'  Faith  asked 
once  more  in  an  excited  whisper.  *I  think,  myself,  it's 
awfully  symptomatic' 

'  Symptomatic  ?'  Paul  echoed  inquiringly. 

•  Why,  yes,'  Faith  repeated.    •  Sympathetic,  of  course , 
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Such  a  lovely  present  as  that !  "What  on  earth  else  could 
he  possibly  give  it  to  her  for  ?' 

'  Everybody  who  comes  to  a  wedding  gives  the  bride  a 
present,  don't  they  ?'  Paul  asked,  a  little  mystified.  •  I 
always  thought,  after  we  met  him  at  Fowey  Station,  Mr. 
Solomons  would  give  a  present  to  Nea.  He's  the  sort  of 
man  who  likes  things  done  decently  and  in  order.  He'd 
make  a  point  of  giving  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin.' 

'  Mint,  anise,  and  cummin !'  Faith  retorted  contemptuously. 
'  "Why,  what  do  you  think  that  necklet  would  cost,  you 
stupid?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,*  Paul  answered ;  '  five  pounds,  I 
suppose,  or  something  of  that  sort.' 

*  Five  pounds !'  the  two  women  repeated  in  concert,  with 
a  burst  of  amusement. 

*  Why,  Paul  dear,'  Nea  went  on,  taking  it  off  and  handing 
it  to  him,  '  that  necklet  must  have  cost  at  least  three  hun- 
dred guineas  the  set — at  least  three  hundred  !' 

Paul  turned  it  over  dubiously,  with  an  awe-struck  air. 
'  Are  you  sure,  Nea  ?'  he  asked  incredulously. 

*  Quite  sure,  dear,'  Nea  answered.  *  And  so's  Faith ; 
aren't  you.  Faith  ?' 

Faith  nodded  acquiescence. 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say,'  Paul  replied,  examining  the  thing 
closely  with  astonished  eyes,  '  is — it  doesn't  look  worth  it.' 

*0h  yes!'  Faith  put  in,  admiring  it,  all  enthusiasm. 
*Why,  they're  just  lovely,  Paul.  It's  the  most  beautiful 
necklet  I  ever  saw  anywhere.' 

*  But  what  did  he  do  it  for  ?'  Paul  asked  in  amaze.  It 
was  his  turn  now  to  seek  in  vain  for  some  hidden  motive. 

*Ah,  that's  the  question,'  Charlie  Thistleton  continued 
with  a  blank  stare.  *  I  suppose  he  thought  Lady  Gascoyne 
ought  to  have  jewels  worthy  of  her  position.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  Paul  went  on,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  brow  with  a  puzzled  air.  '  If  it's  worth  what  you  say, 
it's  one  of  the  strangest  things  I  ever  heard.  Three  hun- 
dred pounds  1  Why,  that'd  be  a  lot  of  money  for  anybody 
to  spend  upon  it.' 

Tu  say  the  truth,  he  looked  at  the  diamonds  a  trifle  rue- 
fully. In  the  first  flush  of  surprise  he  almost  wondered 
whether,  when  he  next  called  round  at  the  High  Street, 
Jlillborough,  Mr.  Solomons  would  wapt  him  to  sign  another 
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bond  for  three  hundred  pounds,  with  interest  at  twenty  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  jewellery  supplied  for  Lady  Gascoyne's 
wedding. 

At  that  moment  a  flutter  in  the  coterie  disturbed  him. 
He  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  to  see  Mr.  Solomons 
gazing  in  at  the  open  door,  and  evidently  pleased  at  the 
attention  the  party  was  bestowing  upon  his  treasured 
diamonds. 

Nea  looked  up  at  him  with  that  sunny  smile  of  hers. 

'  We're  all  admiring  your  lovely  present,  Mr.  Solomons,' 
Bhe  said,  dangling  it  once  more  before  him. 

Mr.  Solomons  came  in,  still  very  blue  in  the  face,  and 
took  her  two  hands  affectionately  in  his,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  vestry. 

'  My  dear,*  he  said,  gazing  at  her  with  a  certain  paternal 
pride,  *  when  I  first  knew  Sir  Paul  was  going  to  marry  you, 
or  was  thinking  of  marrying  you,  I  won't  pretend  to  deny  I 
was  very  much  disappointed.  I  thought  he  ought  to  have 
looked  elsewhere  for  money — money.  I  wanted  him  to 
marry  a  woman  of  wealth.  .  .  .  My  dear,  I  was  wrong — I 
was  quite  wrong.  Sir  Paul  was  a  great  deal  wiser  in  his 
generation  than  I  was.  He  knew  something  that  was  better 
far  than  money.*  He  drew  a  deep  sigh.  *I  could  wish,'  he 
went  on,  holding  her  hands  tight,  *  that  all  those  I  loved  had 
been  as  wise  as  he  is.  Since  I  saw  you,  my  dear,  I've 
appreciated  his  motives.  I  won't  say  I'm  not  disappointed 
now — to  say  merely  that  would  be  poor  politeness — I'm 
happy  and  proud  at  the  choice  he's  made — I,  who  am — per- 
haps— well,  there — your  husband's  oldest  and  nearest  friend 
at  Hillborough.' 

He  gazed  across  at  her  once  more,  tenderly,  gently. 
Paul  was  surprised  to  find  the  old  man  had  so  much  chivalry 
left  in  him  still.  Then  he  leaned  forward  yet  a  second  time 
and  kissed  her  white  little  hand  with  old-fashioned  courtesy. 

'  Good-bye,  my  dear,*  he  said,  pressing  it.  *  Good-bye, 
Sir  Paul ;  I've  a  train  to  catch,  for  I've  business  in  London 
— important  business  in  London — and  I  thought  I'd  better 
go  up  by  the  train  before  the  one  you  and  Lady  Gascoyno 
have  chosen.  But  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  you  both 
uietly  in  here  before  I  went.    My  child,  this  is  the  proudest 

ay  I  ever  remember.     I've  mixed  on  equal  terms  with  the 
gentlefolk  of  England,    I'm  not  unmindful  of  all  the  kind- 
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ncss  and  sympathy  you've  all  extended  this  morning  to  an 
old  Jew  money-lender.  My  own  have  never  been  to  me  as 
you  and  Paul  have  been  to-day.'  He  burst  into  tears  again. 
*  From  my  heart,  I  thank  you,  my  dear,'  he  cried  out, 
faltering ;  *  from  my  poor  old,  worn-out,  broken-down  heart, 
en  thousand  times  I  thank  you.' 

And  before  Paul  in  his  amazement  could  blurt  out  a 
single  word  in  reply  he  had  kissed  her  hand  again  with  hot 
tears  falling  on  it,  and  glided  from  the  door  towards  the 
front  entry.  Next  minute  he  was  walking  down  the  garden- 
path  to  the  gate,  erect  and  sturdy,  but  crying  silently  to 
himself  as  he  had  never  cried  in  his  life  before  since  Lionel 
betrayed  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TO  PARIS  AND  BACK,   SIXTY   BHILLINQS. 

JOURNALIST'S  holiday  is  always  short. 
Paul  had  arranged  for  a  fortnight  away 
from  London— he  could  afford  no  more — 
and  to  that  brief  span  he  had  to  cut  down 
his  honeymoon.  But  he  was  happy  now  in 
his  full  possession  of  Nea — too  happy,  in- 
deed, when  all  was  irrevocably  done,  even  to  think  of  the 
shadow  of  those  outlying  claims  that  still  remained  un- 
satisfied in  the  safe  at  Hillborough. 

In  a  fortnight  a  man  can't  go  very  far.  So  Paul  was 
content  to  take  his  bride  across  to  Paris.  On  their  way 
back  he  meant  to  stop  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  Hillborough, 
where  he  could  do  his  work  as  well  as  in  town,  so  that  Nea 
might  make  his  mother's  acquaintance.  For  Mrs.  Gascoyne 
had  wisely  refused  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  She  pre- 
ferred, she  said,  to  know  Paul's  wife  more  quietly  after- 
wards, when  Nea  could  take  her  as  she  was,  and  know  her 
for  herself,  without  feeUng  ashamed  of  her  before  her  fine 
relations. 

It  was  late  autumn,  and  the  town  was  delightful.  To 
both  Paul  and  Nea,  Paris  was  equally  new  ground,  and 
they  revelled,  as  young  people  will,  before  they  know  any 
better,  in  the  tawdry  delights  of  that  meretricious  capital. 
Don't  let  us  blame  them,  we  who  are  older  and  wiser  and 
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have  found  out  Paris.  At  their  age,  remember,  we,  too. 
admired  its  ghtter  and  its  din ;  we,  too,  were  taken  in  by  its 
cheap  impressiveness ;  and  we,  too,  had  not  risen  above  the 
common  vulgarities  of  the  boulevards  and  the  Bois  and  the 
Champs  Elysees.  We  found  in  the  Frangais  that  odious 
form  of  entertainment — '  an  intellectual  treat ' ;  and  we 
really  believed  in  the  Haussmannesque  monstrosities  that 
adorn  its  streets  as  constituting  what  we  called,  in  the 
gibberish  of  our  heyday,  'a  very  fine  city.'  If  we  know 
better  now — if  we  understand  that  a  Devonshire  lane  is 
worth  ten  thousand  Palais  Eoyals,  and  a  talk  under  the 
trees  with  a  pretty  girl  is  sweeter  than  all  the  tents  of 
iniquity — let  us,  at  least,  refrain  from  flaunting  our  more 
excellent  way  before  the  eyes  of  a  giddy  Philistine  world, 
and  let  us  pardon  to  youth,  in  the  flush  of  its  honeymoon,  a 
too  ardent  attachment  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Magasins  du  Louvre. 

Yet,  oh,  those  Magasins  du  Louvre  1  How  many  heart- 
burns they  caused  poor  Paul  I  And  with  what  unconscious 
cruelty  did  Nea  drag  him  through  the  endless  corridors  of 
the  Bon  Marche  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

*  What  a  lovely  silk  !  Oh,  what  exquisite  gloves !  And 
how  charming  that  chair  would  look,  Paul,  wouldn't  it  ?  in 
our  drawing-room  in  London,  whenever  wo  get  one.* 

Ah,  yes,  whenever  I  For  Paul  now  began  to  feel  as  he 
had  never  felt  in  his  life  before  the  sting  of  his  poverty. 
How  he  longed  to  give  Nea  all  these  beautiful  gewgaws : 
and  how  impossible  he  knew  it  1  If  only  Nea  could  have 
realized  the  pang  she  gave  him  each  time  she  admired  those 
pretty  frocks  and  those  delightful  hats  and  those  exquisite 
things  in  Persian  or  Indian  carpets,  she  would  have  cut  out 
her  own  tongue  before  she  mentioned  them.  For  it  was  to 
be  their  fate  for  the  present  to  live  in  lodgings  in  London 
till  that  greedy  Mr.  Solomons  was  finally  appeased,  and 
even  then  they  would  have  to  save  up  for  months  and 
months  before  they  were  in  a  position  to  furnish  their 
humble  cottage,  rot  with  Persian  rugs  and  carved  oak 
chairs,  but  with  plain  Kidderminster  and  a  good  deal  suite 
from  the  extensive  showrooms  of  the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad 
cabinet-maker. 

Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  on  the  day  before 
their  return  to  dear  foggy  old  England,  Paul  was  strolliug 
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with  Nea  down  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  thinking  about 
nothing  else  in  particular,  when  suddenly  a  bow  and  a  smile 
from  his  wife,  delivered  towards  a  fiacre  that  rolled  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  internal  emotions  to  the  mundane  show 
then  passing  before  him.  He  turned  and  looked.  A  lady 
in  the  fiacre,  remarkably  well  dressed,  and  pretty  enough  as 
forty-five  goes,  returned  the  bow  and  smile,  and  vainly  tried 
to  stop  the  cabman,  who  heeded  not  her  expostulatory 
parasol  thrust  hastily  towards  him. 

For  a  moment  Paul  failed  to  recognise  that  perfectly  v;ell- 
bred  and  glassy  smile.  The  lady  was  so  charmingly  got  up 
as  almost  to  defy  detection  from  her  nearest  friend.  Then, 
next  instant,  as  the  tortoiseshell  eyeglasses  transfixed  him 
with  their  glance,  he  started  and  knew  her.  That  face  he 
had  seen  last  the  day  when  Lionel  Solomons  was  buried.  It 
was  none  other  than  the  Ceriolo  ! 

In  an  agony  of  alarm  he  seized  his  wife's  arm.  He  could 
never  again  permit  his  spotless  Nea  to  be  contaminated  by 
that  horrible  woman's  hateful  presence.  Why,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  cab  in  time  to  meet  them,  the 
creature  would  actually  try  to  kiss  Nea  before  his  very  eyes 
— she,  that  vile  woman  whose  vileness  he  had  thoroughly 
felt  on  the  evening  of  poor  Lionel  Solomons'  funeral. 

*  Nea,  darling,'  he  cried,  hurrying  her  along  with  his  hand 
on  her  arm,  *  come  as  fast  as  you  can ;  I  don't  want  that 
woman  there  to  stop  and  speak  to  you  1' 

*  Why,  it's  Madame  1'  Nea  answered,  a  little  surprised. 
'  I  don't  care  for  her,  of  course ;  but  it  seems  so  unfriendly 
— and  just  now  above  all — to  deliberately  cut  her  !' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  Paul  answered.  •  My  darling,  she's  not 
fit  company  for  you.'  And  then,  taking  her  aside  along  the 
alley  at  the  back,  beyond  the  avenue  and  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  he  explained  to  her  briefly  what  she  already  knew 
in  outline  at  least,  the  part  they  all  believed  Madame 
Ceriolo  to  have  borne  in  luring  on  Lionel  Solomons  to  his 
last  awful  enterprise. 

'What's  she  doing  in  Paris,  I  wonder?'  Nea  observed 
reflectively,  as  they  walked  on  down  that  less-frequented 
path  towards  the  Eue  de  Hivoli. 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  Paul  answered.  *  She  seemed 
very  well  dressed.    She  must  have  spme  sources  of  incomQ 
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nobody  knows  of.  She  couldn't  afford  to  drive  about  in  a 
carriage  like  that  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Solomons'  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred.' 

Nea  shook  her  head  emphatically.  '  Oh  dear  no !'  she 
answered,  '  not  anything  like  it.  Why,  she's  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  fashion.  Her  mantle  alone,  if  it  cost  a 
farthing,  must  have  cost  every  bit  of  twenty  guineas.' 

'  It's  curious,'  Paul  murmured  in  reply.  *  I  never  can 
understand  these  people's  budget.  They  seem  to  pick  up 
money  wherever  they  go.  They've  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  to  speak  of,  yet  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
and  travel  about  as  much  as  they've  a  fancy  to.' 

'  It's  luck,'  Nea  answered.  *  And  dishonesty,  too,  per- 
haps. One  might  always  be  rich  if  one  didn't  care  how  one 
got  one's  money.' 

By  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  oddly  enough,  they  stumbled 
across  another  old  Mentone  acquaintance.  It  was  Armitage, 
looking  a  trifle  less  spick-and-span  than  formerly,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  wearing  in  face  and  coat  and  headgear  the  familiar 
air  of  an  accomplished  houlevardicr. 

He  struck  an  attitude  the  moment  he  saw  them,  and  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  most  unwonted  cordiality.  One  would 
have  said  from  his  manner  that  the  scallywag  had  been  the 
bosom-friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  best-beloved  companion 
of  his  maturer  years — so  affectionate  and  so  warm  was  his 
smile  of  greeting. 

*  What,  Gascoyne  !*  he  cried,  coming  forward  and  seizing 
his  hand.  '  You  here,  my  dear  fellow  !  And  Lady  Gas- 
coyne too  1  Well,  this  is  delightful !  I  saw  all  about  your 
marriage  in  the  Whisperer,  you  know,  and  that  you  had 
started  for  Paris,  and  I  was  so  pleased  to  think  it  was  I  in 
great  part  who  had  done  you  the  good  turn  of  first  bringing 
you  and  Lady  Gascoyne  together.  Well,  this  is  indeed  a 
pleasure — a  most  fortunate  meeting  I  I've  been  hunting  up 
and  down  for  you  at  every  hotel  in  all  Paris — the  Grand, 
the  Continental,  the  Windsor,  the  Ambassadeurs — but  I 
couldn't  find  you  anywhere.  You  seem  to  have  buried 
yourself.  I  wanted  to  take  you  to  tiiis  reception  at  the 
Embassy.' 

*  You're  very  kind,'  Paul  answered  in  a  reserved  tone,  for 
such  new-born  affection  somewhat  repelled  him  by  its 
emin-essement,    *  V/e've  taken  rooms  in  a  very  small  hotel 
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behind  the  Palais  do  I'lndustrie.  We're  poor,  you  know. 
We  couldn't  afford  to  stop  at  such  places  as  the  Grand  or 
the  Continental.' 

Armitage  slipped  his  arm  irresistibly  into  Paul's.  '  I'll 
walk  with  you  wherever  you're  going,'  ho  said.  '  It's  such 
a  pleasure  to  meet  you  both  again.  And  how  long,  Lady 
Gascoyne,  do  you  remain  in  Paris  ?' 

Nea  told  him,  and  Armitage,  drawing  down  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  at  the  news,  regretted  their  departure  ex- 
cessively. There  were  so  many  things  coming  off  this  next 
week,  don't  you  know.  And  the  Lyttons  would  of  course 
be  so  delighted  to  get  them  an  invitation  for  that  crush  at 
the  Elys^es. 

*  We  don't  caro  for  crushes,  thanks,*  Paul  responded 
frigidly. 

'  And  who  do  you  think  we  saw  just  now,  up  near  the 
Bond  Pointe,  Mr.  Armitage?'  Nea  put  in,  with  perfect 
innocence.     *  Why,  Madame  Ceriolo.' 

*  Got  up  younger  than  ever,'  Paul  went  on  with  a  smile. 
It  was  Armitage's  turn  to  draw  himself  up  now. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,*  ho  said  stiffly,  *  but  I  think — a — you 
labour  under  a  misapprehension.  Her  name's  not  Ceriolo 
any  longer,  you  know.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  explained 
before.  The  truth  is,  you  see' — he  stroked  his  beard 
fondly — *  well — to  cut  it  short — in  point  of  fact,  she's 
married.' 

'  Oh  yes,  we  know  all  that,'  Paul  answered  with  a  care- 
less wave  of  the  hand.  '  She's  Mrs.  Lionel  Solomons  now, 
by  rights,  we're  well  aware.  I  was  present  at  her  husband's 
funeral.  But,  of  course,  she  won't  be  guilty  of  such  an 
egregious  piece  of  folly  as  calling  herself  by  her  new  name. 
Ceriolo's  a  much  better  name  to  trade  upon  than  Solomons, 
any  day.* 

Armitage  dropped  his  arm — a  baronet's  arm — with  a 
little  sudden  movement,  and  blushed  brilliant  crimson. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,'  he  said,  looking  just  a  little 
sheepish.  *  Marie's  told  me  all  that,  I  need  hardly  say.  It 
was  a  hasty  episode — mistaken,  mistaken  1  Poor  child  !  I 
don't  blame  her,  she  was  so  alone  in  the  world — she  needed 
companionship.  I  ought  to  have  known  it.  And  the  old 
brute  of  an  uncle  behaved  most  shamefully  to  her,  too, 
afterwards.    But  no  matter  about  that.    It's  a  lon^  story. 
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Happily,  Mane's  a  person  not  easily  crushed.  .  .  .  What  I 
meant  was  this.  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  have  seen  it  in 
the  papers.'  And  he  pulled  out  from  his  card-case  a  little 
printed  paragraph  which  he  handed  to  Paul.  *  She  was 
married  at  the  Embassy,  you  see,'  he  went  on,  still  more 
sheepishly  than  before.  '  Married  at  the  Embassy,  the  very 
same  day  as  you  and  Lady  Gascoyno.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
lady  you  were  speaking  of  is  at  this  present  moment — Mrs. 
Armitage.* 

*  So  she's  caught  you  at  last  1'  was  what  Paul  nearly 
blurted  out  in  his  astonishment  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  with  an  effort  he  refrained  and  restrained  himself.  '  I'm 
sorry  I  should  have  said  anything,'  he  replied  instead,  *  that 
might  for  a  moment  seem  disrespectful  to  the  lady  you've 
made  your  wife.  You  may  be  sure  I  wouldn't  have  done  so 
had  I  in  the  least  anticipated  it.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  Armitage  answered,  a  Kttle  crest- 
fallen, but  with  genial  tolerance,  like  one  well  accustomed 
to  such  trifling  criticisms.  *  It  doesn't  surprise  me  in  the 
least  that  you  misjudge  Marie.  Many  people  misjudge  her 
who  don't  know  her  well.  I  misjudged  her  once  myself, 
I'm  free  to  confess,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember.  But  I 
know  better  now.  You  see,  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  accept 
her  romantic  story  in  full — such  stories  are  so  often  a  mere 
tissue  of  falsehoods— but  it's  all  quite  true  in  her  case.  I've 
satisfied  myself  on  that  point.  She's  put  my  mind  quite  at 
ease  as  to  the  real  position  of  her  relations  in  the  Tyrol. 
They're  most  distinguished  people,  I  assure  you,  the  Ceriolos 
of  Ceriolo— most  distinguished  people.  She's  lately  in- 
herited a  very  small  fortune  from  one  of  them — just  a  couple 
of  hundred  a  year  or  thereabouts.  And  with  her  little 
income  and  my  little  income,  we  mean  to  get  along  now 
very  comfortably  on  the  Continent.  Marie's  a  great 
favourite  in  society  in  Paris,  you  know.  If  you  and  Lady 
Gascoyne  were  going  to  stop  a  week  longer  here,  I'd  ask 
you  to  dine  with  us  to  meet  the  world  at  our  flat  in  the 
Avenue  Victor  Hugo.* 

And  when  Armitage  had  dropped  them  opposite  Galig- 
nam's,  Paul  obsjrved  with  a  quiet  smile  to  Nea ; 

'  Well,  she's  made  the  best,  anyhow,  of  poor  Mr,  Solomon^* 
\inwining  allowance,' 
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§^^*^5§IIE   shortest   honeymoon  ends   at   last   (fc 
r5n   Cjr^     course,  the  longest  one  does),  and  Paul 


for,  of 
*aul  and 
Nea  were  expected  back  one  Thursday  after- 
noon at  home  at  Hillborougb. 
That  day  Mr.  Solomons  was  all  agog  with 
excitement.  He  was  ashamed  to  let  even  his  oHice-boy 
see  how  much  he  anticipated  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Gas- 
coyne's  arrival.  He  liad  talked  of  Sir  Paul,  indeed,  till 
he  was  fairly  angry  with  himself.  It  was  Sir  Paul  here. 
Sir  Paul  there,  Sir  Paul  everywhere.  He  had  looked  out 
Sir  Paul's  train  half  a  dozen  times  over  in  his  dog-eared 
Bradshaw,  and  had  then  sent  out  his  clerk  for  another — a 
new  one — for  fear  the  service  Sir  Paul  had  written  about 
might  be  taken  o£f  the  Central  Southern  time-table  for 
September.  At  last,  by  way  of  calming  his  jerky  nerves,  he 
determined  to  walk  over  the  Knoll  and  down  upon  the 
station,  where  he  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  Lady  Gas- 
coyne  to  Hillborough.  And  he  set  out  well  in  time,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  mount  the  steep  hill  too  fast ;  for  the  front  of 
the  hill  is  very  steep  indeed,  and  Mr.  Solomons'  heart  was 
by  no  means  so  vigorous  these  last  few  weeks  as  its  owner 
could  have  wished  it  to  be. 

However,  by  dint  of  much  pufiQng  and  panting,  Mr. 
Solomons  reached  the  top  at  last,  and  sat  down  awhile  on 
the  dry  turf,  looking  particularly  blue  about  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  to  gain  a  little  breath  and  admire  for  the  fiftieth 
time  that  beautiful  outlook.  And  well  he  might;  for  the 
view  from  the  Knoll  is  one  o^  the  most  justly  famous  among 
the  Surrey  Hills.  On  one  side  you  gaze  down  upon  the 
vale  of  Hillborough,  with  its  tall  church-spire  and  town  of 
red-tiled  roofs,  having  the  station  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  long,  steep  line  of  the  North  Downs  at  their  escarpment 
backing  it  up  behind  with  a  sheer  wall  of  precipitous  green- 
sward. On  the  other  side  you  look  away  across  the  Sussex 
Weald,  blue  and  level  as  the  sea,  or  bounded  only  on  its 
further  edge  by  the  purple  summits  of  the  Forest  Ridge  to 
southward.      Close  by,   the    Central    Southern    Railway, 
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coming  from  Hipsloy,  intersects  with  its  hard  iron  line  a 
gorse-clad  common,  and,  passing  by  a  tunnel  under  tha 
sandstone  hog's-back  of  the  Knoll,  emerges  at  once  on  Hill- 
borough  Station,  embosomed  in  the  beeches  and  elms  of 
Boldwood  Manor 

Mr.  Soloraous  paused  and  gazed  at  it  long.  There  was 
Hipsley,  distinct  on  the  common  southwards,  with  a  train 
at  the  platform  bound  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  soon  Sir 
Paul's  train  would  reach  there  too,  bringing  Sir  Paul  and 
Lady  Gascoyne  to  Hillborough.  The  old  money-lender 
smiled  a  pitying  smile  to  himself  as  he  thought  how  eagerly 
and  how  childishly  he  expected  them.  How  angry  he  had 
been  with  Paul  at  first  for  throwing  himself  away  upon  that 
penniless  Cornish  girl !  and  now  how  much  more  than 
pleased  he  felt  that  his  j)roUgi  had  chosen  the  better  part, 
and  not,  like  Demas  and  poor  Lionel,  turned  aside  from  the 
true  way  to  a  fallacious  silver-mine. 

'  He's  a  good  boy,  Paul  is,'  the  old  man  thought  to  him- 
self, as  he  got  up  from  the  turf  once  more,  and  set  out  to 
walk  across  the  crest  of  the  Knoll  and  down  upon  the 
station.  *  He's  a  good  boy,  Paul,  and  it's  I  who  have  made 
him.' 

He  walked  forward  awhile,  ruminating,  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  hardly  looking  where  he  went,  till  he  came  to  the 
point  just  above  the  tunnel.  There  he  suddenly  stumbled. 
Something  unexpected  knocked  against  his  foot,  though  the 
greensward  on  the  top  was  always  so  fine  and  clean  and 
close-cropped.  It  jarred  him  for  a  moment,  so  sudden  was 
the  shock.  Mr.  Solomons,  blue  already,  grew  bluer  still  as 
he  halted  and  held  his  hand  to  his  head  for  a  second  to 
steady  his  impressions.  Then  he  looked  down  to  see  what 
could  have  lain  in  his  path.  Good  heavens  I  this  was  queer ! 
He  rubbed  his  eyes. 

*  Never  saw  anything  at  all  like  this  on  the  top  of  the 
Knoll  before.     God  bless  me !' 

There  was  a  hollow  or  pit  into  which  he  had  stepped 
inadvertently,  some  six  to  eight  inches  or  thereabouts  below 
the  general  level. 

Mr.  Solomons  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Yes,  ho 
was  neither  daft,  nor  drunk,  nor  dazed,  nor  dreaming.  A 
hollow  in  the  path  lay  slowly  yawning  before  him. 

Slowly  yawning ;  for  next  instant  Mr.  Solomons  became 
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aware  that  the  pit  was  even  now  in  actual  progress.  It 
was  sinking,  sinking,  sinking,  inch  by  inch,  and  he  himself, 
as  it  seemed,  was  sinking  with  it. 

As  ho  looked  he  saw  the  land  give  yet  more  suddenly 
towards  the  centre.  Hardly  realizing  even  then  what  was 
taking  place  before  his  very  eyes,  he  had  still  presence  of 
mind  enough  left  to  jump  aside  from  the  dangerous  spot, 
and  scramble  back  again  to  the  solid  bank  beyond  it.  Just 
as  he  did  so,  the  whole  mass  caved  in  with  a  hollow  noise, 
and  left  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  very  centre. 

Mr.  Solomons,  dazed  and  stunned,  knew,  nevertheless, 
what  had  really  happened.  The  tunnel — that  suspected 
tunnel — had  fallen  in.  The  brick  roof,  perhaps,  had  given 
way,  or  the  arch  had  failed  somewhere ;  but  of  one  thing  he 
was  certain — the  tunnel  had  fallen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  engineers  reported  afterwards, 
rainfall  had  slowly  carried  away  the  sandstone  of  the  hill,  a 
grain  at  a  time,  by  stream  and  rivulet,  till  it  had  left  a 
hollow  space  overhead  between  rock  and  vaulting.  Heavy 
showers  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and,  by  water-logging 
the  soil,  had  added  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
strata.  Cohesion  no  longer  sufiiced  to  support  the  mass ; 
it  caved  in  slowly;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Solomons  saved  himself  on  the  firm  soil  at  the  side,  it  broke 
down  the  brickwork  and  filled  in  the  tunnel. 

But  of  all  this  Mr.  Solomons  for  the  moment  was  ignorant. 

Any  other  man  in  his  place  would  probably  have  thought 
at  once  of  the  danger  involved  to  life  and  limb  by  this 
sudden  catastrophe.  Mr.  Solomons,  looking  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  the  speculator  and  the  ingrained  habits  of  so  many 
years  of  money-grubbing,  saw  in  it  instinctively  but  one 
prospective  fact — a  certain  fall  in  Central  Southerns. 

Nobody  but  he  was  in  possession  of  that  important  fact 
now ;  he  held  it  as  his  own — a  piece  of  indubitable  special  in- 
formation. By  to-morrow  morning,  all  the  Stock  Exchanges 
would  know  it.  Everybody  would  be  aware  that  a  large 
tunnel  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Southern  had  fallen 
in  ;  that  traffic  would  be  entirely  suspended  for  six  months 
at  least ;  that  the  next  half-yearly  dividend  would  be  nil,  or 
thereabouts ;  and  that  a  very  large  sum  must  come  out  of 
the  reserve-fund  for  the  task  of  shoring  up  so  considerable  a 
subsidence.    Mr.  Solomons  chuckled  to  himself  with  pardon- 
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ablo  delight.  To-day,  Central  Southerns  wore  98 J  for  the 
account;  to-morrow,  he  firmly  believed,  they  would  be  down 
to  90. 

It  was  an  enormous  fall.  Think  what  ho  stood  to  win  by 
it! 

Just  at  first  his  only  idea  was  to  wire  up  to  town  and  sell 
all  the  stock  ho  actually  possessed,  buying  in  again  after  tlio 
fall  at  the  reduced  quotation.  But  in  another  moment  his 
bi'iiness-like  mind  saw  another  and  still  grander  prospect 
opening  out  before  him.  Why  limit  himself  to  the  sum  ho 
could  gain  over  his  own  shares  ?  Why  not  sell  out  any 
amount  for  which  he  could  find  buyers— for  the  account,  of 
course  ? — in  other  words,  why  not  agree  to  deliver  Central 
Southerns  to  any  extent  next  week  for  9B||,  when  he  knew 
that  by  that  time  he  could  buy  as  many  as  ever  he  wanted 
for  something  like  90  ? 

To  a  man  of  Mr.  Solomons'  typo  the  opening  was  a 
glorious  one. 

In  a  second  of  time,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  vast 
visions  of  wealth  floated  vaguely  before  him.  With  three 
hours'  start  of  such  information  as  that,  any  fellow  who 
chose  could  work  the  market  successfully  and  make  as  many 
thousands  as  he  wished,  without  risk  or  difficulty.  If 
buyers  could  be  found,  there  was  no  reason,  indeed,  why  he 
shouldn't  sell  out  at  current  prices  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Central  Southern  on  spec;  it  would  be  easy  enough  to- 
morrow to  buy  it  all  back  again  at  eight  or  nine  discount. 
So  wonderful  a  chance  seldom  falls  so  pat  in  the  way  of  a 
man  of  business.  It  would  be  next  door  to  criminal  not  to 
seize  upon  such  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  fortune. 

In  the  interests  of  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  Mr. 
Solomons  felt  called  upon  to  run  for  it  immediately.  He 
set  off  running  down  the  Knoll  at  once,  in  the  direction  of 
Hillborough  Station,  lying  snug  in  the  valley  among  the  elms 
and  beeches  below  there.  There  was  a  telegraph  office  at 
the  station,  and  thence  Mr.  Solomons  designed  to  wire  to 
London.  He  would  instruct  his  broker  to  sell  as  many 
Central  Southern  A's  for  the  account  as  the  market  would 
take,  and,  if  necessary,  to  sell  a  point  or  two  below  the 
current  Stock  Exchange  quotations. 

Blown  as  he  was  with  mounting  the  hill,  and  puffed  with 
running,  it  was  hard  work  that  spurt — but  the  circumstances 
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(iGumiided  it.  Thousands  wero  at  stake.  For  the  sake  of 
bis  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns  ho  felt  ho  must  run  the  risk 
with  that  shaky  old  heart  of  liis. 

Panting  and  blowing,  lio  readied  tho  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  looked  into  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  through  which, 
as  a  rule,  you  could  see  daylight  from  the  side  towards 
Ilipsloy.  The  change  from  the  accustomed  sight  gave  him 
a  shock  of  surprise.  Thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  entrance 
the  tunnel  was  entirely  blocked  by  a  rough  mass  of  d6bri3. 
If  a  train  came  through  now  there  would  be  a  terrible 
smash.  And  in  that  case  Central  Southerns  would  fall  still 
lower — what  with  compensation  and  so  forth — perhaps  as 
low  as  86-87, 

If  a  train  came  through  there  would  be  a  terrible  smash. 
The  down-train  would  have  just  got  off  before  the  fall. 
The  up-train  would  bo  coming  very  soon  now.  .  .  .  And 
Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Gascoyne  would  be  in  it  1 

With  a  burst  of  horror,  Mr.  Solomons  realized  at  last 
that  aspect  of  the  case  which  to  almost  anyone  else  would 
have  been  the  first  to  present  itself.  There  was  danger  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  tunnel!  Men  and  women  might  bo 
mangled,  crushed,  and  killed.  And  among  them  would, 
perhaps,  be  Paul  and  Nea  ! 

The  revulsion  was  terrible,  horrible,  ghastly.  Mr.  Solo- 
mons pulled  himself  together  with  a  painful  pull.  Tha 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  warn  the  station-master,  and 
prevent  an  accident.  The  next  thing  only  was  to  wire 
up  to  London,  and  sell  out  for  the  account  all  his  Central 
Southerns. 

Sell  out  Central  Southerns  I  Pah  I  What  did  that 
matter  ?  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Gascoyne  wero  in  the  up- 
train.  Unless  he  made  haste,  all,  all  would  be  lost.  Ha 
would  be  left  in  his  old  age  more  desolate  than  ever. 

The  new  bubble  would  burst  as  awfully  as  the  old  one. 

Pired  with  this  fresh  idea,  Mr.  Solomons  rushed  forward 
once  more,  bluer,  bluer  than  ever,  and  hurried  towards  the 
station,  in  a  bee-line,  regardless  of  the  information  vouch- 
safed by  the  notice-boards  that  trespassers  would  be  prose- 
cuted. He  ran  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  his  getting 
there.  At  all  hazards,  he  must  warn  them  to  stop  the  up- 
train  at  Hipsley  Station. 

By  the  gate  of  a  meadow  he  paused  for  a  second  to  catch 
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his  breath  and  mop  his  forehead.  A  man  was  at  work  there, 
turning  manure  with  a  fork.  Mr.  Solomons  was  blown. 
He  called  out  loudly  to  the  man,  *  Hi,  you  there  I  come 
here,  will  you  ?' 

The  man  turned  round  and  touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

'  The  Knoll  tunnel's  fallen  in  1'  Mr.  Solomons  blurted  out 
between  his  convulsive  bursts  of  breath. 

The  man  struck  his  fork  in  the  ground  and  stared  stolidly 
in  the  direction  indicated.  '  So  it  hev,'  ho  murmurei 
'  Well,  naow,  that's  cur'ous.' 

Mr.  Solomons  recognised  him  for  the  stolid  fool  of  a 
rustic  that  he  was.  There's  only  one  way  to  quicken  these 
creatures'  blunted  intelligence.  He  drew  out  his  purse  and 
took  from  it  a  sovereign,  which  he  dangled  temptingly. 

'  Take  this,'  he  cried,  holding  it  out,  '  and  run  as  fast  as 
you  can  to  the  Hillborough  Station.  Tell  the  station-master 
the  Knoll  tunnel  has  fallen  in.  Tell  him  to  telegraph  to 
Hipsley  and  stop  the  up- train.  For  God's  sake  go,  or  we 
shall  have  an  accident  I' 

In  his  dull,  remote  way,  urged  on  by  the  sovereign,  the 
man  took  it  in — slowly,  slowly,  slowly  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
facts  had  penetrated  through  his  thick  skull,  began  to  run 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  over  hedges  and  ditches  towards  the 
gate  of  the  station.  *  Tell  him  to  telegraph  at  once,' 
Mr.  Solomons  shouted  after  him.  '  The  tunnel's  blocked ; 
there'll  be  loss  of  life  unless  he  looks  sharp  about  it.' 

And  then,  having  recovered  his  breath  a  bit  himself,  he 
crossed  the  gate  and  proceeded  to  follow  him.  There 
would  still  be  timo  to  realize  that  fortune  by  selling  out 
close  at  existing  prices. 

Next  instant,  with  another  flash  of  inspiration,  it  camo 
across  his  mind  that  he  had  done  the  wrong  thing.  No  uso 
at  all  to  givG  warning  at  Hillborough.  The  wires  went  over 
the  tunnel,  and  he  remembered  now  that  the  pole  had  fallen 
and  snapped  them  in  the  midst  at  the  moment  of  the  sub- 
sidence. There  was  no  communication  at  all  with  Hipsley. 
It  was  towards  Hipsley  itself  ^a  ought  to  have  gone  in  the 
first  place.  He  must  go  there  now,  all  blown  as  he  was— 
go  there  at  all  hazards.  He  must  warn  the  train,  or  Sir 
Paul  and  Lady  Gascoyne  would  be  killed  in  the  tunnel ! 

It  came  upon  him  with  all  the  sudden  clearness  of  a  reve- 
lation.    There  was  no  time  to  wait  or  think.     He  must  turn 
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and  act  upon  it.  In  a  second  he  had  clambered  over  the 
gate  once  more,  and,  blue  and  hot  in  the  face,  was  mounting 
the  Knoll  with  incredible  haste  for  his  weight  and  age,  urged 
on  by  his  wild  desire  to  save  Paul  and  ^ea. 

He  struggled  and  scrambled  up  the  steep  face  of  the  hill 
with  eager  feet.  At  the  top  he  paused  a  moment,  and 
panted  for  breath.  The  line  lies  straight  in  view  across  the 
long  jQat  weald.  From  that  panoramic  point  he  could  see 
clearly  beneath  him  the  whole  level  stretch  of  the  iron  road. 
A  cloud  of  white  steam  sped  merrily  along  across  the  open 
lowland.  It  was  the  up-train  even  now  on  its  way  to 
Hipsley. 

No  time  now  to  stop  it  before  it  left  the  station  1  But 
by  descending  at  once  on  the  line  and  running  along  upon 
the  six-foot  way,  he  might  still  succeed  in  attracting  the 
engine-driver's  attention  and  checking  the  train  before  it 
reached  the  tunnel 


CHAPTER  LI. 

▲  OATASTBOFHE. 

'»IRED  with  this  thought  and  utterly  absorbed 
in  his  fears  for  Paul's  and  Nea's  safety,  Mr. 
Solomons  hurried  down  the  opposite  slope 
of  the  ridge,  and,  scrambling  through  the 
cutting,  gained  the  side  of  the  railway.  It 
was  fenced  in  by  one  of  those  atrocious 
barbed-wire  fences  with  which  the  selfishness  of  squires  or 
farmers  is  still  permitted  to  outrage  every  sentiment  of 
common  humanity ;  but  Mr.  Solomons  was  too  full  of  his 
task  to  mind  those  barbarous  spikes  :  with  torn  clothes  and 
bleeding  hands,  he  squeezed  himself  through  somehow, 
and  ran  madly  along  the  line  in  the  direction  of  Hipsley. 

As  he  did  so,  the  loud  snort  of  a  steam-whistle  fell  upon 
his  ear,  away  over  in  front  of  him.  His  heart  sank.  He 
knew  it  was  the  train  leaving  Hipsley  Station. 

Still  he  ran  on  wildly.  He  must  run  and  run  till  he 
dropped  now.  No  time  to  pause  or  draw  breath.  It  was 
necessary  to  give  the  engine-driver  ample  warning  before- 
hand, so  that  he  might  put  on  the  brake  some  time  before 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
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If  not,  the  train  would  dash  into  it  at  full  speed,  and  not 
a  living  soul  might  survive  the  collision. 

He  ran  along  the  six-foot  way  with  all  his  might,  waving 
his  hands  frantically  above  his  head  towards  the  approach- 
ing train,  and  doing  his  best  in  one  last  frenzied  effort  to 
catch  the  driver's  eye  before  it  was  too  late.  His  face  was 
flushed  purple  with  exertion  now,  and  his  breath  came  and 
went  with  deadly  difficulty.  But  on  he  ran,  unheeding  the 
warnings  of  that  throbbing  heart,  unheeding  the  short,  sharp 
snorts  of  the  train  as  it  advanced,  unheeding  anything  ou 
earth  save  the  internal  consciousness  of  that  one  imperative 
duty  laid  on  him.  The  universe  summed  itself  up  to  his 
mind  in  that  supreme  moment  as  a  vast  and 
absolute  necessity  to  save  Paul  and  Nea. 

On,  on  the  wild  engine  came,  puffing  and  snorting  terribly  ; 
but  Mr.  Solomons,  nothing  daunted,  on  fire  with  his  exertions, 
almost  flung  himself  in  its  path,  and  shrieked  aloud,  with 
his  hands  tossed  up  and  his  face  purple. 

'  Stop  1  stop  I  Vox  God's  sake,  stop  !  Stop  !  stop  1  I 
tell  you  r  He  ran  along  backwards  now,  still  fronting  the 
train.  *  Stop  !  stop  1'  he  cried,  gesticulating  fiercely  to  the 
astonished  driver.  *  For  heaven's  sake,  stop  !  You  can't  go 
on — there's  danger  T 

The  engine-driver  halted  and  put  on  the  brake.  The 
train  began  to  slow.  Mr.  Solomons  still  danced  and  gesticu- 
lated like  a  madman  before  it.  A  jar  thrilled  through  the 
carriages  from  end  to  end.  "With  a  sudden  effort,  the  guard, 
now  thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger,  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  it  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Solo- 
mons, almost  too  spent  to  utter  a  word,  shrieked  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  in  gasping  syllables  :  '  The  tunnel's  fallen 
in.  You  can't  go  on.  Put  back  to  Hipsley.  I've  come  to 
warn  you  1' 

But  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  explain  any  further  now. 
The  driver,  looking  ahead,  could  see  for  himself  a  mass  of 
yellow  sand  obtructing  the  way  a  hundred  yards  in  front. 
Slowly  he  got  down  and  examined  the  road.  '  That  was  a 
narrow  squeak.  Bill/  he  said,  turning  to  the  stoker.  *  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  old  gentleman,  we'd  all  'a  been  in  kingdom 
come  by  this  time  1' 

'  He  looks  very  queer,'  the  stoker  observed,  gazing  close 
at  Mr.  Solomons,  who  had  seated  himself  now  on  the 
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bank  by  the  side,  and  was  panting  heavily  with  bluer  face 
than  ever. 

*  He's  rnn  too  *ard,  that's  where  it  is,'  the  engine-driver 
went  on,  holding  him  up  and  supporting  him.  '  Come  along, 
sir;  come  on  in  the  train  with  us.  We've  got  to  go  boclc 
to  Ilipsle^  now,  that's  certain.' 

But  Mr.  Solomons  only  gasped,  and  struggled  hard  for 
breath.  His  face  was  livid  and  leaden  by  this  time.  A  terrible 
wave  couv'ulsed  his  features.  '  Loosen  his  collar,  Jim,'  tho 
stoker  suggested.  The  engine-driver  obeyed,  and  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Solomons  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 

'  Now  then,  what's  the  matter  ?  Why  don't  we  go  on  ?* 
a  bluff  man  cried,  putting  his  head  out  of  a  first-class  carriage 
window. 

'  Matter  enough,  sir,'  the  engine-driver  answered.  'Tunnel's 
broke  ;  road's  blocked  ahead ;  and  this  old  gentleman  by  the 
side's  a-dying.' 

'  Dying  !'  the  bluff  personage  echoed,  descending  quickly 
from  his  seat,  and  joining  the  group.  *  No,  no  ;  not  that ! 
.  .  .  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  !  .  .  .  Why,  God  bless  my 
soul,  so  he  is,  to  be  sure !  Valvular  disec;,se  of  the  heart, 
that's  what  I  make  it.  Have  you  got  any  brandy,  boys? 
Leave  him  to  me.     I'll  attend  to  him.     I'm  a  doctor.' 

*  Run  along  the  train.  Bill,'  the  engine-driver  said.  *  and 
ask  if  any  gentleman's  got  a  flask  of  brandy.' 

In  a  minute  the  stoker  returned,  followed  close  by  Paul, 
who  brought  a  little  flask,  which  he  offered  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

'  'Old  up  the  gen'leman's  'ead,  Jim,*  the  stoker  said,  '  and 
pour  down  some  brandy.' 

Paul  started  with  horror  and  amazement. 

'  W^hy,  my  God,'  he  cried,  *  it's  Mr.  Solomons  !* 

Mr.  Solomons  opened  his  eyes  for  an  instant.  His  throat 
gurgled. 

'  Good-bye,  Sir  Paul,'  he  said,  trying  feebly  to  grope  for 
something  in  his  pocket.  '  Ic;  Lady  Gascoyne  safe  ?  Then, 
thank  Heaven,  I've  saved  you !' 

Paul  knelt  by  his  side,  and  held  the  flask  to  his  lips.  As 
yet  he  could  hardly  comprehend  what  had  happened. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Solomons,'  he  cried,  bending  over  him  eagerly, 
*  do  try  to  swallow  some.'  But  the  blue  lips  never  moved. 
Only,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  Mr.  Solomons  drew  something 
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out  of  his  breast-pocket^a  paper,  it  seemed,  much  worn 
and  faded — and,  clutching  it  tight  in  his  grasp,  seemed  to 
thrust  it  towards  him  with  urgent  anxiety. 

Paul  took  no  notice  of  the  gesture,  but  held  the  brandy 
still  to  Mr.  Solomons'  livid  mouth.  The  bluff  passenger 
waved  him  aside. 

*  No  good,'  he  said, '  no  good,  my  dear  sir.  He  can't  even 
swallow  it.  He's  unconscious  now.  The  valve  don't  act.  It's 
all  up,  I'm  afraid.  Stand  aside  there,  all  of  you,  and  let  him 
have  fresh  air.  That's  his  last  chance.  Fan  him  with  a  paper.' 
He  put  his  finger  on  the  pulse,  and  shook  his  head  ominously. 
'  No  good  at  all/  he  murmured  *  He's  run  too  fast,  and  the 
e£fort's  been  too  much  for  him.'  He  examined  the  lips 
closely,  and  held  his  ear  to  catch  the  last  sound  of  breath. 
'  Quite  dead  I*  he  went  on.  *  Death  from  syncope.  IIo 
died  doing  his  best  to  prevent  an  accident.' 

A  strange  solemn  feeling  came  over  Paul  Gascoyne.  Till 
that  moment  he  had  never  truly  realized  how  much  he  hked 
the  old  Jew  money-lender.  But  there,  as  he  knelt  on  the 
greensward  beside  his  lifeless  body,  and  knew  on  what 
errand  Mr.  Solomons  had  come  by  his  death,  a  curious  sense 
of  bereavement  stole  slowly  on  him.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  could  even  think  of  Nea,  who  sat  at  the  window 
behind,  anxiously  awaiting  tidings  of  this  unexpected 
stoppage.  Then  he  burst  into  tears,  as  the  stoker  and  the 
engine-driver  slowly  lifted  the  body  into  an  unoccupied 
carriage,  and  called  on  the  passengers  to  take  their  seats 
while  they  backed  once  more  into  Hipsley  Station. 

*  What  is  it?'  Nea  asked,  seeing  Paul  return  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  wet  eyes  to  the  door  of  her  carriage. 

Paul  could  hardly  get  out  the  words  to  reply. 

*  A  tunnel's  fallen  in — the  tunnel  under  the  Knoll  that 
I've  often  told  you  about ;  and  Mr.  Solomons,  running  to 
warn  the  train  of  danger,  has  fallen  down  dead  by  the  side 
with  heart-disease.' 

'  Dead,  Paul  ?' 

'  Yes,  dead,  Nea !' 

They  gazed  at  one  another  blankly  for  a  moment.  Then, 
'  Did  he  know  we  were  here  ?'  Nea  asked,  with  a  face  of 
horror. 

'  I  think  so,'  Paul  answered.  *  I  wrote  and  told  him 
what  train  we'd  arrive  by ;  and  he  must  have  found  out  the 
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accident  and  rushed  to  warn  us  before  anybody  else  wa? 
aware  it  had  tumbled.' 

*  Oh,  Paul,  was  he  alive  to  see  you  ?' 

*  Alive  ?'  Paul  answered.  '  Oh  yes,  he  spoke  to  me.  He 
asked  if  you  v^ere  safe,  and  said  good-bye  to  me.' 

They  backed  into  the  station  by  slow  degrees,  and  the 
passengers,  turning  out  with  eager  wonder  and  inquiry, 
began  a  hubbub  of  voices  as  to  the  tunnel  and  the  accident 
and  the  man  who  had  warned  them,  and  the  catastrophe, 
and  the  heart* disease,  and  the  chance  there  was  of  getting 
on  to-night,  and  how  on  earth  they  could  over  get  their 
luggage  carted  across  to  Hillborough  Station.  But  Paul 
and  Nea  stood  with  hushed  voices  beside  the  corpse  of  the 
man  they  had  parted  with  so  lightly  a  fortnight  before  at 
Lanhydran  Rectory. 

*  Do  you  know,  Paul,'  Nea  whispered,  as  she  gaaed  awe- 
struck at  that  livid  face,  now  half  pale  in  death,  *  I  somehow 
felt  when  he  said  to  me  that  afternoon,  "  Prom  my  poor, 
old,  worn-out  heart  I  thank  you,"  I  half  felt  as  if  I  was 
never  going  to  see  him  again.  He  said  good-bye  to  us  as 
one  says  good-bye  to  one's  friends  for  ever.  And  I  am  glad, 
at  least,  to  think  that  we  made  him  happy.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  think  so,  too,'  Paul  answered  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  '  But,  Nea,  do  you  know,  till  this  moment  I 
never  realized  how  truly  fond  I  was  of  him.  I  feel  now  as 
if  an  element;  had  been  taken  out  of  my  life  for  ever.' 

*  Then  I  think  he  died  happy,'  Nea  replied  decisively. 
Slowly  and  gradually  the  people  a',  ^-he  station  got  things 

into  order  under  these  altered  conditions.  Cabs  and  car- 
riages were  brought  from  Hillborough  to  carry  the  through 
passengers  and  their  luggage  across  the  gap  in  the  lino 
caused  by  the  broken  tunnel.  Telegrams  were  sent  in 
every  direction  to  warn  coming  trains  and  to  organize  a 
temporary  local  service.  All  was  bustle  and  noise  and  tur- 
moil and  confusion.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly,  a 
few  passengers  still  crowded,  whispering,  round  the  silent 
corpse  of  the  man  who  had  met  his  own  death  in  warning 
them  of  their  danger.  Little  by  little  the  story  got  about 
how  this  was  a  Mr.  Solomons,  an  estate  agent  at  Hill- 
boro'^gh,  and  how  those  two  young  people  standing  so  close 
to  his  side,  and  watching  over  his  body,  were  Sir  Paul  and 
Lady  Gascoyne,  for  whose  sake  he  had  run  all  the  way  to 
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Btop  the  train,  and  had  fallen  down  dead  at  the  last  moment 
of  heart-disease.  In  his  hand  he  still  clutched  that  worn 
and  folded  paper  he  had  tried  to  force  upon  Paul,  and  hig 
face  yet  wore  in  death  that  eager  expression  of  a  desire  to 
bring  out  words  that  his  tremulous  lips  refused  to  utter. 
They  stood  there  long,  watching  his  features  painfully.  At 
last  a  stretcher  was  brought  from  the  town,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mons' body,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  was  carried  upon  it 
to  his  house  in  the  High  Street.  Paul  insisted  on  bearing 
a  hand  in  it  himself ;  and  Nea,  walking  slowly  and  solemnly 
by  their  side,  made  her  first  entry  so  as  Lady  Gascoyne  into 
her  husband's  birthplace. 
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CHAPTEB  LII. 

ESTATE  OP  THE  LATE  J.  P.  SOLOMONS. 

OR  the  next  week  all  Hillborough  was  agog 
with  the  fallen  tunnel.  So  great  an  event 
had  never  yet  diversified  the  history  of  the 
parish.  The  little  town  woke  up  and  found 
itself  famous.  The  even  tenor  of  local  life 
was  disturbed  by  a  strange  incursion  of  noisy 
navvies.  Central  Southerns  went  down  like  lead  to  90,  as  Mr, 
Solomons  had  shrewdly  anticipated.  The  manager  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  line  paid  many  visits  to  the  spot  to 
inspect  the  scene  of  the  averted  catastrophe.  Hundreds  of 
hands  were  engaged  at  once  with  feverish  haste  to  begin 
excavations,  and  to  clear  the  line  of  the  accumulated  debris. 
But  six  months  at  least  must  elapse,  so  everybody  said, 
before  trafiBc  was  restored  to  the  status  quo  and  the  Central 
Southern  was  once  more  in  working  order.  A  parallel 
calamity  was  unknown  in  the  company's  history :  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  good-luck  in  the  world,  the  directors 
remarked  ruefully  at  their  next  meeting,  that  they  had 
escaped  the  onus  and  odium  of  what  the  newspapers  called 
a  good  first-class  murderous  selling  railway  accident 

On  one  point,  indeed,  all  the  London  press  was  agreed 
on  the  Friday  morning,  that  the  highest  praise  was  due  to 
the  heroic  conduct  of  Mr.  Solomons,  a  Jewish  gentleman 
resident  at  Hillborough,  who  was  the  first  to  perceive  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  on  the  Knoll,  and  who,  rightly 
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conjecturing  the  nature  of  the  disaster,  hurried — unhappily, 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life — to  warn  the  station-masters  at 
either  end  of  the  danger  that  blocked  the  way  in  the  buried 
tunnel.  As  he  reached  his  goal  he  breathed  his  last,  pour- 
ing forth  his  message  of  mercy  to  the  startled  engine-driver. 
This  beautiful  touch,  said  the  leader-writers,  with  conven- 
tional pathos,  made  a  fitting  termination  to  a  noble  act  of 
self-sacrifice ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Solomons  had  friends 
in  the  train — Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Gascoyne,  who  were  just 
returning  from  their  wedding  tour  on  the  Continent — rather 
added  to  than  detracted  from  the  dramatic  completeness  of 
this  moving  ddnoHmoit.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  self-sacrificing  messenger,  before  he  closed 
his  eyes  finally,  had  grasped  the  hands  of  the  friends  he 
had  rescued  in  his  own  dying  fingers,  and  was  aware  that 
his  devotion  had  met  with  its  due  reward.  While  actions 
like  these  continue  to  be  done  in  every-day  life,  the  leader- 
writers  felt  we  need  never  be  afraid  that  the  old  English 
courage  and  the  old  English  ideal  of  steadfast  duty  are 
beginning  to  fail  us.  The  painful  episode  of  the  Knoll 
tunnel  had  at  least  this  consolatory  point,  that  it  showed 
once  more  to  the  journalistic  intelligence  the  readiness  of 
Englishmen  of  all  creeds  or  parties  to  lay  down  their  lives 
willingly  at  the  call  of  a  great  public  emergency. 

So  poor  Mr.  Solomons,  thus  threnodied  by  the  appointed 
latter-day  bards  of  his  adoptive  nation,  was  buried  at  Hill- 
borough  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  with  something  approaching 
public  honours.  Paul,  to  be  sure,  as  the  nearest  friend  of 
the  dead,  took  the  place  of  chief  mourner  beside  the  open 
grave  ;  but  the  neighbouring  squires  and  other  great  county 
magnates,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  would  have 
paid  little  heed  to  the  Jewish  money-lender's  funeral,  were 
present  in  person,  or  vicariously  through  their  coachmen,  to 
pay  due  respect  to  a  signal  act  of  civic  virtue.  Everybody 
was  full  of  praise  for  Mr.  Solomons'  earnest  endeavour  to 
stop  the  train  ;  and  many  who  had  never  spoken  well  of 
him  before,  falling  in  now,  after  the  feeble  fashion  of  our 
kind  and  of  the  domestic  sheep,  with  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  found  hitherto  undiscovered  and  unsuspected  good 
qualities  in  all  the  old  man's  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  generally. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  Paul,  as  Mr.  Solomons'  last 
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bailee,  attended  duly,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  will  con- 
fided to  his  care  in  his  hand,  at  the  country  attorney's  office 
of  Barr  and  Wilkie's,  close  by  in  the  High  Street. 

Mr.  Wilkie  received  him  with  unwonted  courtesy ;  but  to 
that,  indeed,  Paul  was  now  beginning  to  grow  quite  accus- 
tomed. He  found  everywhere  that  Sir  Paul  Gascoyne  made 
his  way  in  the  world  in  a  fashion  to  which  plain  Paul  had 
been  wholly  unused  in  his  earlier  larval  stages.  Still,  Mr. 
Wilkie's  manner  was  more  than  usually  deferential,  even  in 
these  newer  days  of  acknowledged  baronetcy.  He  bowed 
his  fat  little  neck,  and  smiled  with  all  his  broad  and  stumpy 
little  face — why  are  country  attorneys  invariably  fat,  broad, 
and  stumpy,  I  wonder  ? — so  that  Paul  began  to  speculate 
with  himself  what  on  earth  could  be  the  matter  with  the 
amiable  lawyer.  But  he  began  conversation  with  what 
seemed  to  Paul  a  very  irrelevant  remark. 

'  This  smash  in  the  tunnel  '11  have  depreciated  the  value 
of  your  property  somewhat.  Sir  Paul,*  he  said,  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  as  soon  as  the  first  interchange  of 
customary  civilities  was  over.  '  Central  Southern  A's  are 
down  at  89-90.' 

Paul  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

'  I'm  not  a  holder  of  stock,  Mr.  Wilkie,*  he  answered  after 
a  brief  pause  of  mental  wonder. 

The  attorney  gazed  back  with  a  comically  puzzled  look. 

'But  Mr.  Solomons  was,'  he  answered.  Then  after  a 
short  pause,  *  What  I  you  don't  know  the  contents  of  our 
poor  friend  Solomons'  will,  then,  don't  you  ?*  he  inquired, 
beaming. 

*  Why,  that's  just  what  I've  come  about,'  Paul  replied, 
producing  it.  *  A  day  or  two  after  his  nephew  Lionel  was 
buried  at  Lizard  Town  Mr.  Solomons  gave  me  this  to  take 
care  of,  and  asked  me  to  see  it  was  duly  proved  after  his 
death,  and  so  forth.  If  you  look  at  it,  you'll  see  he  leaves 
all  his  property  absolutely  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
in  London.' 

Mr.  Wilkie  took  the  paper  from  his  hand  with  an  in- 
credulous smile,  and  glanced  over  it  languidly. 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  he  answered  with  a  benigna'":t  noi 
—  the  country  attorney  is  always  benignant  —  •  but  you 
evidently  don't  understand  our  poor  friend's  ways  as  well 
as  I  do.     It  was  a  fad  of  his,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that 
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he  always  carried  his  will  about  with  hiii\  duly  signed  and 
attested,  in  his  own  breast-pocket,  "  in  cast  of  accident,"  as 
he  used  to  put  it.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  Paul  answered ;  *  I  know  all  that.  He  carried 
the  predecessor  of  this  about  in  his  pocket  just  so,  and  he 
showed  it  to  me  in  the  train  when  we  were  going  down  to 
Cornwall,  and  afterwards,  when  poor  Lionel  was  dead,  he 
handed  the  present  will  over  to  me  to  take  particular  care 
of,  because,  he  said,  he  thought  he  could  trust  mo.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  the  man  of  law  answered  dryly,  looking  up  with 
a  sharp  smile.  '  That's  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  I  know  our  friend  Solomons  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  handing  over  one  will  to  you  till  he'd 
executed  another  to  carry  in  his  own  breast-pocket.  It 
would  have  made  him  fidgety  to  miss  the  accustomed  feel  of 
it.  He  couldn't  have  gone  about  ten  minutes  in  comfort 
without  one.  And,  indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  he  didn't.  Do 
you  know  this  paper.  Sir  Paul  ?'  and  the  lawyer  held  up  a 
stained  and  folded  document  that  had  seen  much  wear. 

*  Do  you  know  this  paper  ?* 

*  Why,  yes,'  Paul  answered,  with  a  start  of  recognition. 

*  I've  seen  it  before  somewhere.  Ah,  now  I  remember  I  It's 
the  paper  Mr.  Solomons  was  clutching  in  his  folded  fingers 
when  I  saw  him  last,  half  alive  and  half  dead,  at  Hipsley 
Station.' 

'  Quite  so,'  the  lawyer  answered.  *  That's  exactly  what 
it  is.  You're  perfectly  right.  The  men  who  brought  him 
back  handed  it  over  to  me  as  his  legal  adviser ;  and  though 
I  didn't  draw  it  up  myself — poor  Solomons  was  always 
absurdly  secretive  about  these  domestic  matters,  and  had 
them  done  in  town  by  a  strange  solicitor — I  see  it's  in 
reality  his  last  will  and  testament.' 

*  Later  than  the  one  I  propound  ?'  Paul  inquired,  hardly 
suspecting  as  yet  whither  all  this  tended. 

'  Later  by  two  days,  sir,'  Mr.  Wilkie  rejoined,  beaming. 

*  It's  executed.  Sir  Paul,  on  the  very  same  day,  I  note,  as 
the  date  you've  endorsed  the  will  he  gave  you  upon.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  must  have  had  this  new  will  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  the  morning,  and  must  have  deposited  the  dummy 
one  it  superseded  wuth  you  in  the  afternoon.  Very  like  his 
natural  secretiveness,  that !  He  wished  to  conceal  from  you 
the  nature  of  his  arrangements.      Por  Lionel  Solomons' 
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death  seems  entirely  to  have  changed  his  testamentary 
intentions,  and  to  have  diverted  his  estate,  botli  real  and 
personal — well,  so  to  speak,  to  the  next  representative.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  Paul  cried  astonished,  'he's  left 
it  all  to  Madame  Ceriolo — to  Lionel's  widow  ?' 

The  lawyer  smiled — a  sphinx-like,  enigmatic  smile.  '  No, 
my  dear  sir,'  he  answered  in  the  honeyed  voice  in  wliich  a 
wise  attorney  invariably  addresses  a  rich  and  prospective 
client.  •  He  revokes  all  previous  wills  and  codicils  whatso- 
ever, and  leaves  everything  he  dies  possessed  of  absolutely 
and  without  reserve  to — his  dear  friend,  Sir  Paul  Gascoyno, 
Baronet.' 

'  No ;  you  cion't  mean  that !'  Paul  cried,  taken  aback,  and 
clutching  at  his  chair  for  support,  his  very  first  feeling  at 
this  sudden  access  of  wealth  being  one  of  surprise,  delight, 
and  pleasure  that  Mr.  Solomons  should  have  harboured  so 
kindly  a  thought  about  him. 

'  Yes,  he  does,'  the  lawyer  answered,  warily  making  the 
best  of  his  chance  in  breaking  the  good  tidings.  '  You  can 
read  for  yourself  if  you  like,  **  who  has  been  more  than  a 
son  to  me,"  he  says,  *'  in  my  forlorn  old  ago,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  uniform  gentleness,  kindness,  sense  of 
justice,  and  forbearance  with  which  he  has  borne  all  the 
fads  and  fancies  of  an  exacting  and  often  whimsical  old 
money-lender."  ' 

The  tears  rose  fast  into  Paul's  eyes  as  he  read  these 
words.  '  I'm  afraid,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  with  gonuiue 
self-reproach,  '  I've  sometimes  thought  too  hardly  of  him, 
Mr.  Wilkie.' 

'  Well,'  the  lawyer  answered  briskly,  *  he  screwed  you 
down.  Sir  Paul,  there's  no  doubt  about  that — he  screwed 
you  down  infernally.  It  was  his  nature  to  screw ;  ho 
couldn't  help  it.  He  had  his  virtues,  good  soul !  as  well  as 
his  faults — I  freely  admit  them  ;  but  nobody  can  deny  he 
was  an  infernally  hard  hand  at  a  bargain  sometimes.' 

*  Still,  I  always  thought,  in  a  sneaking  sort  of  way,  half 
unknown  to  himself,  he  had  my  interests  truly  at  heart,' 
Paul  answered  penitently. 

*  Well,  there's  a  note  inclosed  with  the  will — a  private 
note,'  the  lawyer  went  on,  producing  it.  '  I  haven't  opened 
it,  of  course — it's  directed  to  you ;  but  I  dare  say  it'll  clear 
up  matters  on  that  score  somewhat,* 
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Paul  broke  the  envelope  and  read  to  himself  in  breathless 
Bilenco : 

*  My  dear,  dear  Boy, 

'  When  you  open  this,  I  phall  bo  dead  and  gone.  I 
want  your  kind  thoughts.  Don't  think  too  hardly  of  me. 
Since  Leo  died,  I'vo  thought  only  of  you.  You  aro  all  I 
have  left  on  earth  to  work  and  toil  for.  But  if  I'd  told  you 
BO  openly,  and  wiped  out  your  arrears,  or  even  seemed  to 
relax  my  old  ways  at  all  about  money,  you'd  have  found  mo 
out  and  protested,  and  refused  to  be  adopted.  I  didn't  want 
to  spoil  your  fine  sense  of  independence.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  ^or  my  own  sake  I  couldn't.  What's  bred  in  tho 
bone  will  out  in  the  blood.  While  I  live,  I  must  grasp  at 
money,  not  for  myself,  but  for  you  :  it's  become  a  sort  of 
habit  and  passion  with  me.  But  forgive  me  for  all  that. 
I  hope  I  shall  succeed  in  the  end  in  making  you  happy. 
When  you  come  into  what  I've  saved,  and  aro  a  rich  man, 
as  you  ought  to  bo,  and  admired  and  respected  and  a  credit 
to  your  country,  think  kindly  sometimes  of  the  poor  old  man 
who  loved  you  well  and  left  his  all  to  you.   Good-bye,  my  son. 

*  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

'  J.  P.  Solomons. 

*  P.S. — If  Lady  Gascoyne  is  ever  presented  at  Court,  I 
hope  she  will  kindly  remember  to  wear  my  diamonds.' 

When  Paul  laid  the  letter  down  tho  tears  were  dimmer  in 
his  eyes  than  ever. 

'  I  so  often  misjudged  him,'  he  said  slowly.  *  I  so  often 
misjudged  him.' 

*  But  there's  a  codicil  to  the  will,  too,*  Mr.  Wilkie  said 
cheerfully,  after  a  moment's  pause.  '  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that.  There's  a  codicil  also.  Curiously  enough,  it's  dated 
the  day  after  your  marriage.  He  must  have  gone  up  to 
town  on  purpose  to  add  it.* 

*  I  remember,'  Paul  said,  *  when  he  left  Lanhydran,  ha 
mentioned  he  had  important  business  next  day  in  London.* 

'  And  by  it,*  the  lawyer  continued,  *he  leaves  everything, 
in  case  of  your  death  before  his  own,  absolutely  to  Nca, 
Lady  Gascoyne,  for  lier  own  sole  use  and  benefit.' 

*  That  was  kind,'  Paul  cried,  much  touched.  *  That  was 
really  thoughtful  of  him.* 
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*  Yes/  the  lawyer  answered  dryly  (sentiment  was  not  very 
much  in  his  way) ;  '  and  as  regards  probate,  from  what  I 
can  hear,  the  value  of  the  estate  must  be  sworn  at  some- 
thing between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.' 

"When  Paul  went  home  and  told  Nea  of  this  sudden  freak 
of  fortune,  she  answered  quietly,  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pected it.  You  know,  dear  Paul,  he  wrote  to  papa  while  I 
was  stopping  at  Sheffield,  and  urged  me  most  strongly  to 
marry  you,  saying  our  future  was  fully  assured ;  and  so  he 
did,  too,  to  Faith  and  Charlie.  But  he  particularly  begged 
us  to  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  matter.  He  thought  it 
would  only  prevent  your  marrying.*  Then  she  flung  her 
arms  passionately  around  her  husband's  neck.  '  And  now, 
darling,'  she  cried,  bursting  into  glad  tears,  '  now  that  those 
dreadful  Claims  are  settled  for  ever,  and  you're  free  to  do 
exactly  as  you  like,  you  can  give  up  that  horrid  journalism 
altogether,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  work  you'd  really 
like  to  do— to  something  worthy  of  you — to  something  truly 
great  and  noble  for  humanity  IV 


THE  END. 
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Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
Oliver  Twist 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-hunter. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
Wanted  I 

From  Information  Received. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link. 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
The  Long  Arm  of  the  Law. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 
Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna. 
Polly. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Never  r  orgotten. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  PERCr.FITZGERALD  and  Others. 
Strange  Secrets. 


BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
A  Real  Queen. 
King  or  Knave. 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  cf  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  H^ri. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript  found  in 
a  Copper  Cylinder. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say  ? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft 
Of  High  Degree. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Heart's  Delight 
Fancy  Free. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot 
Blood-Money. 
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BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

iames  Duke. 
>r.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 
The  Fossicker. 
A  Fair  Colonist. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Eve. 
Red  Spider. 

BY  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
Nikanor. 
A  Noble  Woman. 

BY  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

BY  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Califomian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Flip. 
Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

EUice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 


BY  J.  HAWTHORNE— continueJ. 
Love— or  a  Name. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappear- 
ance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  HENRY  HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

BY  HEADON  HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 

BY  JOHN  HILL 
Treason-  Felony. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  HUNGERFORD. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thomicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  WILLIAM  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
♦  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave. 
Bell  Barry. 
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BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
« My  Love  l' 
lone. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola :  a  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

BY  HUGH  MacCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye. 
Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Open  I  Sesame  1 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 


\} 


BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 

oseph's  Coat. 

al  Strange. 
A  Model  Father. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Hearts. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Reveng^es. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  AND 
HENRY  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  B-- *. 

BY  HENRY  hiURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

BY  HUME  NISBET. 
•Bail  Up!' 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 
Chance  ?  or  Fate  ? 
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flK  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 
A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift 

BY  MRS.  OUPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 

Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascaril. 

Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadn^. 

Moths. 

Friendship. 

Pipistrello. 

Bimbi. 

In  Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

A  Village  Commune. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos. 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 


BY  JAMES  PAYN—iOiitiniieJ. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brotne-s. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Found  Dead. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
From  JExile. 
Kit :  A  Memory. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 

BY  C.  L  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
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BY  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Ad*  'in. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

BY  £.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna. 
Gerald. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
The  Foreigners. 

BY  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
The  Jilt.  [Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 

BY  AMELIE  RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Sikppers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedjr. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St  Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Sebastian. 
Heart  Salvage. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph :  a  Circus  Story. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCH  LEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  HAW  LEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 
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BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked. 
Back  to  Life. 

The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgos  Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie. 
The  Violin-player. 
Cressida. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  Wc  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpfere. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
John  Caldigate. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Anne  Fumess. 
Mabel's  Progress. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  etc. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A  Pleasure  Trip   on  the    Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 


BY  MARK  TWAIN-continued. 
The  Gilded  Ag:e. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur. 
The  ;£ 1, 000, 000  Bank-note. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Disappeared.  ,  s 

Lady  Bell.  '"^ 

Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASERTYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
The  Queen  against  Owen. 

BY  ART  EMUS  WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

8Y  AARON  WATSON  AND   LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

BY  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Trust- Money. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway. 
Land  at  Last 
The  Forlorn  Hope. 
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III  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross 
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ADAMS  (W.    DAVENPORT).- 
A  DlctlonaiT  of  th«  ^ramat   A 

Guide  to  the  Ptays.  Playwrifthtt,  Players. 
and  PUiyhouset  o(  the  United  Kingdom 
•nd  America,  f -om  the  Eartte«t  Trnice  to 
the  Present.  Vol.  I.  (A  to  O).  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  lot.  6d.  net — Vol.  II.,  coinplctin;,' 
th«  Woik,  ta  in  prcpaiation. 


KBMPIS  (THOMAS).— Of  the 

Imitation  of  Chrl«t«  astranslnted  frutii 
the  Latin  by  KiCMAUD  WllYTPORl)  in 
1556  ;  re-edited  into  inedern  Bnglttih  by 
W'lLPr  M  Raynal,  O.S.n  With  illuBtni- 
tiona  Ui  colour  and  liite  by  W.  Russkll 
Flint.  l.ar|;e  cfuuni  8vo,  doth.  7i.  fni 
net;  Bditiok  I>b  Luxk,  small  4to,  printed 
(Ml  pure  ra^  paper,  parchnteot,  151.  net ; 
piKMkin  witii  clui<pk4,  tii,  net. 


ALDBN    (W.    L.).  —  Urewitt's 

Dream.    Oown  (tvu,  ctolh,  tts. 


ALLBN    (GRANT),    Books    by. 
Poat-PrcuidiiU  Philosophy.   Cruwn 
Hvo,  art  linen,  3s.  6k/. 

Crown  8vo  doth.  ^t.  td.  c-tch  ;  post  &vu, 

illnitnitccl  boards,  is.  each. 
Babylon,    with  ta  inoatratlOiHi 
Btrango  Storloa. 
Vha  Beokottlntf  Hand. 
Pop  Malmlo'a  Bake. 
Phlllaila.       I       In  all  BhadM. 
Tho  DavU's  Dl«. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
Tha  Tonta  of  Staem. 
The  Qpoat  Taboo. 
Dumareaq'a  Daughter. 
Under  Sealed  Ordera 
The  Duoheaa  of  Powy stand. 
Blood  Royal. 

Ivan  Oreet'a  Maaterplooe. 
The  Soallywatf.  With  34  illustrations. 
At  Market  Valae. 

The   Tenta   of    Shem.      Populak 

Edition,  medium  8vo.  uu. 
Babylon.    Cuicap  Editiom,  post   8vo, 
ctoth.  It.  net. 

ANDERSON  (MARY). —Othello's 

OccapatioB.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ss.  fid. 


ANTROBUS  (C.  L.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  t».  each. 

fi^'^liiX  ^'»«'*  I   WUderamoor 
f  he  WlBo  of  PlBvarra. 


ALEXANDER  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Crown    hvo.  cloth    %s.  6ri.  each  ;  post  Hvo^ 

picture  boards,  at.  each. 
Valerle'a  Fate.    I  Mona'a  Ghotoe. 
A  Life  Intereat.  I  Woman'a  Wit. 

'>rown  Hvo,  cioth,  j.t.  ix/.  each. 
The  Goat  of  her  Pride. 
A  Oolden  Aatumn. 
BaFbara,  Lady'a  Maid  ft  Peereas. 
Mra.  Crlchton'a  Oreditor. 
A  Mlaaintf  Hero. 
A  Fight  with  Fate. 
The  Step-mother. 
Blind  Fate.    I'^at  8vo,  picture  hoards,  at. 

ALMAZ  (E.  P.).— Copper  under 

the  (iold.     C-rown  8vo,  cloth,  yi.  fuf, 

AMERICAN     FARMER7~LET- 

TERS  FROM  AN.     Hy  J.  II.  St.  Joiiv 

CBtVKCOKUH,  with  Prefatory  Note  bv  W. 

P.  TBK>rr,  and  Introduction  by  Lcmvia 

Ijtwisonv.    I  -f niv  8vo.  cloth.  6«  net. 

APPLETON  (0.  W.).  Novels  by. 
Raah  Gonolualona;  Cc  8vo.  d .,  it.  M. 
The  Lady  ta  Sablee.    Or.  8vo.  cl..  6.t 

A ^OLD    lE.    L.),    Stories  by. 

The    Woaderriil   Adventurea  of 

Phra  the  Phcealolan.   Crown  8vo, 

cteth,  with  ic  Iliusta.  bv  H.  M.  Pagkt, 

yt.  f<d.  •  post  8to,  nii'str.ited  boards,  2*. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nloholaa. 

with  a  FroiiU«picce.    Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3f.  W.  ;  picture  clr>th.  fist  back.  2s. 


ART  and  LETTERS  LIBRARY 

(TheV  Large  crown  8to.  Each  volume 
with  8  Coloured  Plates,  and  24  in  Half> 
tone.  Buckram,  ys.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
Edition  ue  Luxk,  small  4to,  with  5 
additl.  plates,  printed  on  pure  rac  t<apcr, 
parchment,  15J.  net  per  vol. ;  vellum,  aoj. 
net  per  vol. ;  morocco.  30*.  net  per  vol. 

Storlea  of  the  Italian  Artlata 
from  Vaaarl.  Collected  and  an  auKed 
bv  E.  L.  SifKi.KY. 

Artlata  of  the  Italian  Renaia- 
aanoe:  th^-ir  stories  as  set  forth  by 
Vasarl,Ridolfi,Lanzi,  and  the  Chroniclers. 
Collected  and  arranged  bv  E.  L.  Seelky, 

Storlea  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutoh 
Artlata,  «rom  the  Time  of  the  Van 
Eycks  tu  the  End  of  the  SeTenteenth 
C«ntury,  drawn  from  Contemporary 
Rccordia.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Victor  Reynolds. 
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ART  &.  LETTERS   LIBRARY-^r^H^rf. 
StorieB  of  the  English  Arfclsts, 

from  Vandyck  to  Turner  (1600-1851), 
drawn  from  Contemporary  Records.  Col- 
;  lectcd  and  arranged  by  Randall  Davies 
and  Cecil  Hunt. 

Btorios  of  the  French  ArtlatB, 
lioni  Clouet  to  Ingres,  drawn  from  Con- 
temporary Records.  Collected  and 
arran<;cd  by  P.  M.  TUKNEU  and  C,  H. 
Collins  Baker. 

Btorles  of  the  Bpani<«h  Artists 
until  Goya,  Drawn  from  Contempor- 
ary Records. .  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Lillb  Carkkno.  iPrefariiig. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.Franola  of 
AssisL  Trans,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  ARNOLD. 

Larjje  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d.  net  each  ; 
parchment,  105.  (td.  net  each. 

Women  of  Florence.  By  Prof.  Isi- 
DORO  DEL  LuNuo.  Translated  by  Makv 
G.Steegmann.  With  Introduction  by 
Dr.  GUI  DO  BiAGL  2  Coloured  Plates  and 
24  in  Half-tone. 

The  Master  of  Game:  The  Oldest 
Eniili.-h  Hookon  Huntinjj.  By  Edward. 
Second  Duke  of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
and  F.  Baillie-Grohman.  With  Intro- 
duction by  THEODORR  Rooskvt;lt, 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  23  full- 

''■'     page  Illustrations  after  Illuminations. 


ARTEMUS    WARD»S     Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  35.  td. , 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2^. 


ARTIST    (The   Mind    of   the): 

Thoughts  and  Sayings  of  Artists  on  tlieir 
Art.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Laurence  Binyon.  With  8  full-paae 
Plates.  Kcap.Svo,  cloth.gilt  top,  35.6tf.nfct. 

ASHTON    (JOHN).— Social  Life 

III  the  Reiga  of  Queen  Anne.  Witli 
8^  Illustrations.   Ciown  8vo.  cloth,  :^.c.  C\d. 


AUGUSTINE  (Saint),  The  Con- 
fessions ol,  as  translated  bv  Dr.  E,  B. 

.  l^LSEY.  Edited  by  Tkmple  Scott,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mevnell.  With 
11  Plates  in  four  colours  and  i  in  four 
colours  and  gold,  by  Maxwell  Arm- 

^  l-iELD.  Large  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  75.  f\d.  net. 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  cr.  4to,  pure 

"  rag  paper,with  the  plates  mtd.,parchmcnt, 
15V.  net;  pigskin  with  clasps,  25^.  net. 


AUSTEN  (JANE),  The  Worlcs of : 

The  ST.    MAKTINS     ILLUSTfiATED 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  Illus- 

*     trated    with   Ten    Reproductions    after 

'     Water-colours   by  A.   Wallis    Mills. 

With  Bibliographical  and  Biographical 

^     Notes  by  R.Brimlet  Johnson'.  PostSvo, 

'"     cloth,  35. 6rf.  net  per  vol.    The  Novels  are 

arranged  in  the  following  order.  Vols.  1. 

and  II.,  PRIDE   AND    PREJUDICE: 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  SENSE  AND  SRNSI- 

KILITY;      Vol.    V.,     NOKTHANGER 

ABBEY;      Vol.    VI.,     PERSUASION; 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  EMMA  ;  Vols.  IX. 

and  X.,  MANSFIELD  PARK. 


AUTHORS    for    the   POCKET. 

Mostly  compiled  by  A.  H.  HYATT.   i6mo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  e?.ch  ;  leather,  31.  net  eacti. 

The  Pocket  R.  Ii.  B.  a 

The  Pocket  ThmckoMiy.      ■  '- 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Pocket  Richard  Jeflrories; 

The  Pocket  George  MaoDouald. 

The  Pocket  Bmerson. 

The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Pocket  George  Bllot. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Klngsley. 

The  Pocket  Raskin. 

The  Pocket  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

The  Flower  of  the  Mind. 


BACTERIA,  Yeast   Fungi,  and 

Allied  Species,  A  Synopsis  of.    By 

W.  B.  Grovk,  B.A.    With  87  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  LOVE; 

selected  from  PE3?CY'S  'Reliques.'  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  F.  SiDGWiC!v. 
With  ID  Plates  in  Colour  after  By  am 
Shaw,  R.I.  Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6^. 
net ;  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  parchment, 
izs.dd.nei, 

lietfendary  Ballads,  selected  from 
Percy's  'Reliques.'  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  F.  SiDGWiCK.  With  lo 
Plates  in  Colour  after  Byam  Shaw,  R.I. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  (u.  net ;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment,  i2s.6d.  net. 


BARDSLEY    (Rev.     C.     W.).— 

English    Burnames:    Their  Sources 
and  Signifirations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6./. 

BARGAIN  BOOK  (The).— By  C.  E. 

iERNlNOHAM.     With    a    Photogravure 
'rontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 
net.  [Ptft^urinf. 


BARINQ-QOULD  (S.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  fxi.  each ;  post,  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  25.  each  ;    POPULAR 
Editions,  medium  Svo,  Cid.  each. 
Red  Spider.        I Hve. 


BARKER  (ELSA).— The  Son  of 

Mary  Hcthei.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s-. 


BARR  (AMELIA  E.).— Lovewill 

Vonture  in.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  (>d. 

BARR   (ROBERT),    Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  6d.  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  Illusts. 
From   Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 

Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 
Reventfe!        With    12    Illusirations   by 

Lancelot  Speed  and  others. 
A  Woman  Intervenes. 
A.  Prince  of  Good  Fellows.    With 

15  lllusti-ations  by  E.  J.  Stjllivan. 
The  Speculations  of  John  Steele 
The  Unchantflntg  East. 


BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by. 

Fo.st  Svo,  illust.  bds..  is.  ea.;cl.,  2s,  td,  ta. 
The  Sin  of  0\a&  ZasscuUoh. 
liittle  Lady  Linton. 
Honest  Davlo.    i    Found  Qatlty 
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BARRETT  (PRANK),  Novels  by-cont. 

Post  8vo,  ihui'.  M^..  2s.  en.;  cL,  2s.  6d.ea. 
John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate* 
A  ReooUlntf  Yenifeanoe.  < 
Zileut.  Barnabas. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6<^.each  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2t.  bd.  each. 
For  I<ov6  and  Honour. 
Between  Lite  and  Death. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
A   Missing  Witness.    With  8  Ulus 

trations  by  W.  H.  Margrtson. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  i^raoelets. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.    With  19 

Illustrations  t>y  E.  K.  PRBWINALL. 
Was  Bhe  Justified? 
The    Obliging    Husband.       With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  6f.'each. 
Lady  Judos. 
The  Brror  of  Her  Ways. 

Fettered  for  Life.  Popular  Edition. 
mediuiu  8vo.  M. 


BARRINOTON  ( AllCljAr^Li.  - 
The  Knight  of  the  Qoiden  Sword. 

Crown  8vo,  clolh,  ts. 

BASKBRVILLB  (JOHN):  A 

Memoir.  By  Ralph  Straus  and  R.  K. 
Dent.  With  13  Plates.  Large  quarto, 
buckram,  2ij,  net. 

BATH  (The)  In  Diseases  of  the 
SIcin.  By  J.  L.  Milton.  PostSvo,  is. . 
cloth,  is.  (id. 

BEACONSFIELD,  L0R^7~ByT. 

P.  O'Connor.  ai.P.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

BECHSTEIN(LUDWIQ),andthe 

Brothers  QRIMM.— As  Pretty  as 
Seven,  and  other  Stories.  With  <)(• 
Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  8vo, 
cloth,  65.  (ki.  \  Rllt  edges,  ^s.  6d. 

BENNETT    (ARNOLD),   Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Leonora<       |        A  Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watling  Street.    With  8 

IllustnUiona  bv  Frank  Gii.lktt. 
Tales  of  the  Five  Towns. 
Hugo. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6«. ;    CHEAP   E»>niON,   with 

picture  cover  in  3  colour*,  js.  net. 

Crows  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6cl.  each. 
Anna  of  the  Five  Towns; 
The  Gates  of  Wraths 
The  Qhost.  |  The  City  of  Pleasure. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3j.  6d. ;  Popular  Edition, 
medium  8vo,  6d. 


BENNETT  (W.  C.).~-Songs  for 

Ssilors.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 


BESANT  and  RICE,  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  %t,   6d.  each  ;    post  ftvo, 
illust.  bds.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  is.Od,  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

The  Qoiden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Yulcan. 

The  Monks  of  Tholetnu. 

By  Cella's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lacrafr. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  B&y. 

The  Ten  Years' Tenant. 

BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels   by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  .•??.  6,/. 

each ;    post  8vo,  illusvralcd    boards,  2«, 

each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  td.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

With  12  Illustrations  bv  Frkd.  Baknaro. 
The  Captain's  Room,  &c. 
AH  in  a  Garden  Fair.     With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Fukniss. 
Dorothy  Forster.   Wiih  Frontispiece. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  .". 

Children  Of  01  beon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Thau. 

With  12  Ulu- tiat.ons  by  A.  Fouii-.TiER. 
Herr  Paulus. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
For    Faith    and    Freedom.     With 

lilusts.  bv  A.  Forestier  and  K.  Waddy. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    Wiih  9  iilus. 

tratious  bv  A.  FORKSTIEK. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 
Armoreiof  Lyonesse.    With  12  Iilus- 

♦radons  by  F.  Barnard. 
St.  Katherine's    by    Vhe   To\7cr. 

With  12  Ilinstr.itions  by  C.  Guekn. 
Yerbena  Camellia  Stephanotfs. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  M.  Hype. 
In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Front  is, 
The  Revolt  of  Man.  : ; 

The  Master  Craftsman.         -, 
The  City  of  Refuge.  , 

Crown  8v(>.  cloth.  3^.  6c/.  each.  ' 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Changeling. 
The  Fourth  Generation. 
The  Orange  Girl.    Witli  8  Illustrations 

by  F.  Pkgram. 
The  Alabaster  Box. 
'Ahe  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  rs  Illustni- 

tioilS  by  11.  1)KMAIN-H\MV{)N-I), 

Mo  Other  Way.  With  12  lllushration!) 
by  C.  D.  Wakp. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  H.it  back,  2s.  each. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 

Larok  Ttpk,  Fink  Papkr  Editions,  pott 
8vok  cloth,  gilt  top,  21.  Uft  each  ;  leather, 
Rilt  edges,  3*.  net  each. 

London. 

W^estminster. 

Jerusalem.  (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 
E,  H.  Palmer.) 
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BBSANT  (Sir  y/»lter)—contiHKfd. 
Fine  Paper  Buitions,  pott  8v(>,  is.  net  ea. 
Sir  Rlohard  Whlttln^ton. 


Oaspard  da  Coligny. 
3  Condi 


All  Sort!}  and 


Itlona  of  Men. 


Popular  Euitions.  lueHmiu  8vo,  6/t.  ruch 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 

By  Golia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet* 

The  Monks  of  Theloma. 

The  Orange  Girl. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Dorothy  Forster.  |  No  Other  Way. 

Dem>  8to,  cloth,  7s.  6U.  taoh. 
liOndon.    With  12s  I  Hunt  rations. 
Westminster.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walkbk,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  & 

Walker,  and  118  Illustrations. 
Bast  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walkek,  and  56  Illustrations  by  Phil 

May,  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pknnblu 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6$.  each. 
As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be. 
Essays  and  Hiotoriettes. 
The  Bulogy  of  Richard  Jefferios. 

Crowr  8vo.  doth,  $s.  dd.  each. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  liiusts. 
The    Gharm,  and  other  Drawing-room 

Plays.    With  50  Illustrations  by   Chris- 

HAMMONn.  &c. 

Art  of  Fiction.   Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ij.net. 

BIBUOTHECA  ROMANICA:  A 

scries  of  the  Classics  of  the  Romanct- 
(French,  ItBlian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese) Lan}<uagt:s ;  the  Ori^^inal  Text, 
with,  where  necessary,  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions in  the  language  of  the  Text. 
Small  Svo,  single  parts,  8<j.  net  per 
vol. ;  cloth,  single  parts,  is.  net  per  voU 
Where  two  or  more  units  are  bound  in  one 
volume  (indicated  by  numbers  .igainst 
the  title)  the  price  in  wnipper  remain!'  8d. 
per  unit,  i.e.,  two  numbers  cost  is.^d. ; 
three  cost  2^. ;  four  cost  2s.  M.  In  the 
cloth  binding  the  additional  cost  is  ^ 
for  the  first,  and  id.  for  e.ich  succeeding 
unit :  i.e.,  one  unit  costs  is.  ;  two  cost 
Is.  9d. ;  thrie  cost  2*.  bd.;  four  cost  3$.  3<i. 

I.  Molifero:  I.e  Misanthrope. 

a.  Moll^ro:  Les  Ffmniessavantes. 

3.  CorneiUo:  Lc  Cid. 

4.  Descartes:    Discours  de  la  me- 

thode. 
5-6.  Dante :    Dlvina    Commedia     I.  : 
I  nierno. 

7.  Boccaccio:    Decameron:    Prima 

giornata. 

8.  Caldepon :  La  vida  es  suefio. 

9.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne:  L'an 

2000. 

10.  Gamoes:  Os  Lusiadas :  Canto  I.,  II. 

11.  Racine:  Athalie. 

13-15.  Petraroa  t      Rsrum     vulgarium 

fragmenta. 
16-17.  Dante:    Divina    Commedia    II.: 

PuriiatoriQ, 


BIBLIOTHECA  WiNiMilCK—continutd. 
18-ao.  Tinier :  Mon  nncle  Benjamin, 
ai-  23.  Boccaccio :  Decameron  :  Second* 

Kiornata. 
23-24.  Beaumarohaist  Le  Barbler  dc 

Seville. 

Gamoes:  Os  Lusiadas:  Canto  III. 


as- 
a6-28. 


IV. 


Alfred  de  Husset :  Comedlei  et 
Proverbcs :  La  Nuit  venltienne ; 
Andr(i  del  Sarto ;  Les  Caprices  de 
Marianne:  Kantasio;  Onnebadiiie 
pas  avcc  I'antour. 
20.  Gornellle:  Horace. 
3^-3 1 •  Dante:    Divina   Commedia   III.: 

Paradiso. 
32-34.  Prevost:  Manon  Lescaut. 

33-36.  CEuvres  de  ttattre  Franools 
Ylilon. 

37-39-  GuiUemde  Castro:  Las  M^cc 
dadesdelCid.  I„  II. 
40.  Dante:  La  Vita  Nuova. 

41-44.  Cervantes:  Cinco  Nuvelas  ejcm* 
plarcs. 

45.  Gamoos:  Os  Lusiadas:  Canto  V^ 

VI..  Vll, 

46.  Mollbre:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petraroa:  I  Trionfi. 

48-49.  Boccaccio:    Decameron:    Terza 
giornafa. 
50.  Gornellle:  Cinna. 

51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusiadas :  Canto  VIII., 

IX..  X. 
53-54  I<a  Chanson  de  Roland. 

5')-5S  Alfred   de   Musast :    Pieml^res 
Poe-sies. 
59.  Boecaoolo :  Decameron  :  Quarta 
gioriiata. 

60-61.  Maistre    Pierre     Pathelin  z 

Farce  du  XV»  siecle. 
62-63.  Giacomo  Leopardl :  Canti. 
64-65.  Chateaubriand:  Ataia. 

66.  Boccaccio  :   Decameron,    Quints 
giorn.ita. 

67-70.  Blaise  Pascal :  Les  Provinciates 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  j^s.  hU.  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*. ;  'Cheap 
Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


BINDL0S5  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6t.  each. 
The  Concession-Hunters. 
Tlie  Mistress  of  Bonaventare* 
Daventry's  Daughter. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat.  Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  3^ .  f,d. 
Alnslie's    Ju-ju.     Crown   8vu,    cloth, 
3S.  Od.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

study  by  A.  C.  Swinbuknk.      With  a 
Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 

BOCCACCIO.— The  Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2t.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  is,  net, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Lusiadas:  Canto  V„ 


>fcameron  :  Quarts 
•r«     Pathelin  t 

liecle. 

Ipardi :  Canti. 

id:  Atala. 

•ecameron,   Quinta 

|l ;  Les  Provinciales 

[sE).— In    the 

vn  8vo.  clolh,  jjt.  ha, ; 
I  boards,  9s, ;  Cheap 
Ir,  IS,  net. 

[LD),  Novels  by. 

leach. 

lunters. 
maventurai 
leer. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3j,  (>d. 
Crown  8vo,  cluth, 
I  flat  back.  2«. 

L):  A  Critical 

INBURNIC.       With  a 
buckram,  6s.  net. 

Decameron. 

I>tt  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
bit  edges,  3i.  neU 


BODKIN  (McD.,  K.C.),  Books  by. 

Crou-n  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  W.  each. 
Dora  Myrl,  th«  Lady  Deteotive. 
fitalUelaibi  and  Shamrock. 
Patsoy  tna  Otnadann. 


bORENIUS    (TANCRED).— The 

Pelntors  of  VIcenza.    With  15  Full- 

■'         pagePlat»8.    Demy  8v<i.. cloth, 7jt.  6 .'.  net. 


BOURQET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

.'-.I  Lie.  Translated  by  John  Dk  Vtllikks. 
Crown  8vo,  cioth,  31.  td, ;  Cheap  Edition, 
pic:nre  cover,  it.  net. 


EOYLE    (F.),    Works   by.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boardii,  ts.  each. 
Chronicles  of  Mo-Man's  Land. 
_  Camp  Notes.        )        Savage  Life. 

BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 
on   Popular  Aatlqultles.    With   the 


Addition!)  ol  Sir  Hbnky  £llis. 
8vo.   cloth.  %<t.  6d. 


Crown 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH). 

— Sluin5llbouette«:  Stories  of  London 
Life.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  j.t.  td. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction- 

aries.    Crown  Kvo,  cloth,  3«.  M.  e:ich. 
TtaeRea  der*aHandbook  of  Famous 

Names   in    Fiction.  Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Storlas,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Ittiraolesi  Imitative. 

Ke.nltRtic.  auJ  Du^matic. 


BREW5TER    (Sir    DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  4.5.  6,^  tacli. 
More  Worlds  than  One:    dee)  of 

Philosopher.  Hope  of  Chri?<tian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Soienoe:  Gauleo, 

Ttcho  Hkauk.  and  Kbplkk. 
Letters  on  Natural   Matfio.    With 

numtrrous  Illuatrations. 


BRIDGE    CATECHI5M.    Hy   K. 

H._Hr vnn K.S.  Kcap.  Svg  cloth,  2.<.  f,d.  net 

BRIDOE^JTS  C.).— hrom  Island 

to  Empire  :  -^  Histoiyof  the  Exp.ins  on 
of  England  by  Force  of  Arms,  With  In- 
troductionby  Adm.  SirCYi»KiA5i  LRtnoE, 
M.'ip.s  and  Plans.  Large  crown  Svo, 
c'oth.  6,».  net. 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE). -A  Girl 

Capitalist.     Crown  Svo  cloth,  (n. 

B  RO  W  NlN  Cl '  STRO  BTTPO  ETM  S" 
Plppa     Passes;      and     Men    end 

Women.     With    10    Platts  in  C>>l<iiii- 
after  Eleanor   F.  Bkickdm.k.    Lari«r 
,,  ,     fc'ip.  4to,  cloth,  ts.  net  ;  LAtxCiE  PAl'tK 
EniTlo.v,  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatis  Personea;  and  Dramatic 
KomancQS  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  111  Coltjur  after  E.  F.  BkrcKDALK. 
I.,ar.!4c  leap.  4to,  cloth.  6s.  net ;  Lakoic 
Papkr  Edi  I  ion,  parchment,  lat.  6./.  nt- 1. 

BRYDEN~TH.    A.).-An~Exil¥d 

Scot.       With    Frontispiece    by    J.    S. 
CROMP rON,  K.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3^.  6d. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

5aai  at  Heme.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 
8vo.  lllust.  boarclg  ».t.  ;  cot h  limn.  2s.6ti . 

BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 
aod  Novels  by. 
The  Compute  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan,  a  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  buckram,  with  Pt^rtrait  Fronti^picca 
to  each  vohune.  12s. 

Crown  Svo,  cioth,  3j.  bd.  each  ;   post  Svo^ 

lilustr:  ted  boards,  2t.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Svrord. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man.    With  11  Illustra* 
tions  bv  F.  Uaknaku. 
-  Lady  Kllpatriok. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Bver. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Done* 
Matt:  A  Stor)'  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Llnue. 
Woman  and^he  Man. 

Crown  Rvo.  cloth,  3.T.  f)d  eacli. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Andromeda. 

Popular  Kuitioks,  medium  8vo.  6d.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
Ocd  and  the  Man. 
Fox^ove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Svrord.  Lakob 
TYPE,  Fixe  Papek  Edition.  Pott  Kvo. 
cloth,  gilt  top.aj.  net ;  leathcr.glll  edges, 

3i.  net.     

The  Charlatan.  Hy  KohkrtRuchanas 
andllKKKY  fciUKKAY.  Crowu 8vo, cloth, 
with  Frontispitce  by  T,  H.  Kobinson, 
3J.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illuKtratcd  boards,  zs. 


BURGESS  (QELETT)  and  WILL 

IRWIN.  — The    Picaroons:    A  San 
Francisco  Nij^bt's  Entertainment. 

Cr'>wn  8vo  c!»vh.  as.  f^i. 


BUkiON     (ROliHRT).    —   The 

Anatomy   oi    Melancholy.    With    a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo, 
-       cloth.  7.t.  (id. 

CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  (id.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  zs.  each;  clolh  limp, 
2,*.  f>d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Grime. 

A  Son  of  Hai^ar.  |  The  Deemster* 

Also  LiuKARY  Editions  of  the  thne  novels, 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each  ;  Chkap  Popu- 
LAR  Editions,  medium  8vo,portrait cover, 
6d.  each  ;  and  the  Fixe  Paper  Edition 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  2t.  net  ;lrather.  gilt  pdges,3t.  net. 


CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).  -  The 
Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince' 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illus- 
trations bv  P.  Macnab,  3j.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 


CAMPBELL  (A.  GODRIC).  — 
Fieur- de- Camp:  a  Dauj^hter  of 
France.    Ctuwn  Svo,  cluth,  (14. 


!.-^' 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CAMPING    IN   THB    FOREST. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line  bv 
Margaret  Clayton.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth, 
3«.  W 


net. 


CARLYLB  (THOMAS).— On  the 

Choice  of  Booka.  P'^st  8vo,  cloth.  is.Od. 

CARROLL  (LB WIS).  Books  by. 

Alice  in  Wondovland.  Willi  12 
Coloured  and  uiany  Line  Illustrations  by 
MiLUCENT  SOWERUV.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  fjllt,  5?.  net. 

Feeding;  the  nnnd.  tVith  a  Prefacf 
by  W.  H.  DRAPER.  Post  8vo,  boards, 
I.?,  net ;  leather,  it.  net. 


CLARB  (AUSTIN),  Stories  by. 
By  tlia  Rise  of  the  Bivev.   Crowo 
8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  M. 

Crown  tfvo,  cloth,  6f.  eacb.    , 
The  Tideway.  -^ — ■~- 

Randal  of  Bandalholme* 


CARRUTn  (HAYDBN).—  1  he  aU 
venture*  of  Jonci.    with  17  lUusts. 
Fcap.  >vo.  picture  co»er.  u. ;  cloth,  la.  M 


CHAPMAN'S  (QBOROB)  Works. 

Vol.  I.,  Playt  Complete,  locluding  tho 
Doubtful  Oaes.  — Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  TraiMlatlons,  with  Eesay  bv  A.  C. 
SwiNBtJRNE.— Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  $j.  6d.  each. 


CHATFI ELD-TAYLOR  (H.  C.)— 
Fame's  Pathway.    Cr.  8vo..  cloth.  6s. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 

end  Drcann.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.^.  fni, 

CLIVB  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each ;  illus' 

trated  boards,  as.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paai  Ferroll  Killed  bis  Wife 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  .BvMr8.H.R.HAWEls.    With 
8  Coloured  iMates   and   30  VVoodcut-s, 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 
Chancer  fov  Sonoola.    With  the  Story 

ot  his  Timts  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs, 
H,  R.  HAWEfS.  Demy  8vo,  clnth'jj.  6d, 
The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Pnatcd  in  black  ictter  upon 
hand-made  p'^per,  with  Illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top.  2s.  6d.  net.      


C  H  B  S  N  E  Y      (WEATHERBY). 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3>'.  6d. 

each. 
The  Cable-man. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 
The  Claimant,    cruwn  gvo,  cloth,  6s. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  aa  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  HOWARD  Staunton.  Eclited  by 
K.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 
The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 
Ireatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Str.itegic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authori^cd  Account ot  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  PlIiSBURY,  Lasker,  Tarrasch, 
Stbinitz,  Schiffkrs,  Teichmann,  Bar- 
deleben,  Blackburnb,  Gunsbbro, 
Tinslsy;  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  X3  Portraits.  Edited  by 
^H.  F^Chkshirx.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  5*. 

child-loVer's  calendar; 

loop.  With  Coloured  Illusta.  by  A&ISLIA 
II.  iToivVHLXT.  Kiiuo,  picture  bds,  u.  net. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  25. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  clotlv 
.V.  ftii. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2v. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  8vct 
cloth.  3*.  6,i. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
—Jonathan  Swift.   Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  3^.  (ui. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),  Novels  by.  Cr.Svo,  cl., 
^i.  (>d.  each;  post  Svo,  illnstd.  bds.,  2.v.  each. 

From  Midnisbt  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  me  Falsa.  :  . 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar.      "  ^ 

The  Village  Comedy.      . 

Frances.  ^^ ' '  '     ;  f 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune* 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLOUR-BOOKS:  Topographi- 
cal.   Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  2cs.  net  each. 

*Swit2serland :  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  clarence  Kooic 
With  50  Ihuslrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  Jambs  JARDiNE,and24inTwo  Tintf. 

*The  Face  of  China.  Written  and 
lllus.  in  Colour  and  line  by  £.  G.  Kemp. 

*The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Olavb 
M.  PoTiER.  With  Introduction  by 
Doi'QLAS  Sladbn,  and  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  and  Scpia  by  YosHlQl 
Markino. 

*The  Colour  of  London.  By  Rev. 
W.  I.  LOKnE,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction 
by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
bv  YosHio  Marking. 

•The  Colour  of  Paris.    By  MM.  les 

ACADEMICIENS  GONCOURT.  Edited  by 
Lucikn  Descaves.  With  Introduction  by 
L.  BtN^DlTE.  Translated  by  M.  D.  FROST. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  Y^OSHIO  Maricino. 
*Oairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus. 
By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Litt.D.  With 
lUusttations  In  Three  Colours  by  W.  S.  S. 
Tyrwhitt,  ii.B.A.,  and  Keginald 
BAItRATT,  A.R.W.S.  ^ 
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Storfes  by. 

Blver.    Crown 

6j.  eaca.,  ,j^,<v 

P).  — Mytha 

1  8vo.  cloth,  jx.  fvi. 

lER),  Novels 

3*.  W.  each;  IUU8. 

inedhlaWilto 
CLAREN), 

I.    Post  8vo,  niu»- 

Crown  8vo,  clothi 
trated  boards,  2v. 
,bel.    Crown  8v<^ 

^TON,  M.A.V 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3f.  M. 

TIMER  and 

B  by.     Cr.Svo,  cl., 
llnstd.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
Midnight, 
la. 

S-holar. 
y- 


cards,  is.  each. 


.una. 


i 


Topographi- 

cloth,  2c.?.nfieach. 
Country  and 

CLAKtNCE     KOOli. 

in  Three  Colours  by 

■>nd  24  in  Two  Tints 

tta.    Written   and 

.ne  by  E.  G.  Kemp. 

tme.    By  Olavb 

Introduction    by 

id  Illustrations  in 

kpia  by   YosHio 

ndon.    By  Rev. 

With  Introduction 
F.S.A..  and  lUus- 
jlours   and    Sepia 

>iB.    By  MM.  LES 

loURT.  Edited  by 
1th  Introduction  by 
ledby  M.D.Frost. 
polours  and  Septa, 
ISHIO  MAKKINO. 

Ind  Damascus. 

llTH.  Litt.D.    With 

flours  by  W.S.S. 

and     KEGiMALp 


COL0UR-B001C5-<MiAViM/A 
Xha  Rhla«.    By    H.    J.   Maceindm. 
With  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  JAMKS  lARDINB,  and  Two  Maps. 
•Asaial    of   St.   Franoia.     By   Mrs. 
KOBSRT  GOFK.     With  Introduction  by 
J.  Kerk  Lawson,  Illustrnttons  in  Three 
'^t    Colours    by    Colonel    R.    UorP,     and 
__    Reproductions  of  the  chief  Franciscan 
Palntin};s. 
•Davon;  Its  Moorlaada,  Btraama, 
and    Goaata.      By  Lady  Rosalind 
^i     NoKTiicoTB.  WithlUustrationsinXbiee 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WIOOERT. 
The  Oraatar  Abbaya  of  Bntfland. 
By  Right  Kev.  Abbot  OAsguKT.    With 
.'      6o  Illustrations  in   Three   Colours    by 
Warwick  Goblb. 

I^rge  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  los.  64.  net  each. 
*Vanica.    By  Bertl  dr  SiLiNcouRx  and 
MatSTDROB-Hbndkrson.  With.so  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.W.S. 

Liabon  and  Olntra :  with  some  Ac- 
count of  other  Cities  and  Sites  in  Porto- 
gal.  ByA.C.  iNCHBOLa  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Stanley 
InchboLD^ 

Ffom  tha  Ttaamea  to  tha  Belna. 

By  Charles  Pkaks.   With  40  Illustra- 

.     tions  in  Three  Colours  and  Scpia.    Lar)<c 

fcap.  4to,  cloth,  lis.  6d.  net  tPrtparitig. 

From  tha  North  Foraland  to  Pan- 

Kance.    By  clivk  Holland.    With 

«      numerous  lUustrations  in  Three  Colours 

by  Maurice  Randall.    Large  fcap.  4to, 

cloth,  I2S.  6d.  net 

In  tha  Abruazi ;  The  Country  and  the 
People.  Uy  Ankb  MACDO.>iKLL.  With 
ja  Illustrations  ia  Three  Colours  by  Amt 
Atkinson.  Large  a-«wn  8to,  cl.,  tt.  net. 

The  Barberiana  of  Moroooo.    By 

Count  STCRliBERG.  Traa<iiated  by 
Etubl  Pcck.  With  13  Illustrations  ia 
Three  Colours  by  Douglas  Fox  Pirr, 
R.I.  l^rjjo  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 
•«•  Special  copies  on  pHre  me  paper  of 
those  marked  *  may  he  had. 


COLLINS  {y^\LKlB.y-coHtiHued. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  bvu,  ftd»  each. 

Antonina.  » y.ius, 

Tha  Woman  la  Whlto. 

Tha  Law  and  tha  Lady. 

Moonatona.  |  Tha  Maw  nf agdalan. 

The  Dead  Seoret.   I       No  Name. 

Man  and  Wife        I       ArmadiUa. 

Tha  Haunted  Hotel,  ftp. 

The  Woman  in  White.  Large  Typr, 
Fine  Papkk  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  t*p,  ax.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edjK'S,  if.'nct. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Larue  "Sr.  pk  Edit. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cJ.,  If.  net ;  leather,  i.v.  td.  net. 


COLQUHOUN  (M.  J.).— Every 
inch  a  Soldier.  Crown  8vo,  clotii, 
is,  fid.',  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


COLT-BRBAKINO,HliiUoa.  By 

W.  M.  HOTCHraoN.    Cr  »vq.  cU  at.  td. 

COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —  Tlie 

B«It«d  Seas.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  (td. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE). 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  wbom,  to 
whatf  and  wntn  It  Is  applicable. 
By  A.  Clxmbnt  Edwards,  M.P.  Crown 
8vb,  is.  net ;  clotk,  is.  6d.  net. 


COMPTON  (HERBERT),  Novels  bv. 
The    Inimitable   Mra.    Massing- 


ham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
LAU  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 


Popu- 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Wilftil  Way. 
The  Qnaan  oan  do  no  Wrong. 
To  Defeat  the  Bnda'of  Jastica. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by.. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  35.  dd.  each.  ,     ,  ];vt 
Oeofftory  Hamilton.  a-  ■; 

The  Marqnia  and  Pamela. 

CORNISH  (J.  P.).— Sour  Grapes. 

Crown  tfvo.  cloth,  6;. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards,  u.  each ;  cL  limp,  2(.  6d.  each. 
Antonina.  I  BaaiL)  Hide  and  Seek 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonatona*  1  Man  and  Wife. 
The  Dead  Seoret.    I    After  Darlc. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
No  Name       I     My  Miaoellaniea. 
Armadale.    I      Poor  Misa  Finch 
Mlaa  or  Mra.  7  I  The  Black  Robe. 
The  Mew  Magdalen. 
Froaea  Deep.  I  A  Rogue's  JUfe. 
Tha  Law  and  tha  Lady* 
Tha  Two.Deatiniea,  ,v »..«<»  t-if 
Tha  Haunted  Hotel.  ' j  t :  %  t  \ 
Tha  Fallen  Leavea.      f,\,.^    .,m 
aeaabel'a  Daughter.    .,  ; 
Heart  and  Sclenoa.  1*1  Say  No.* 
The  Evil  Oenlua.!  Little  Novela. 
Tha  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Love- 


C  O  R  N  VV  A  L  L.—  Popular 
Romances  off  the  West  of  England  x 

The  DroUs,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  CMd  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  Witli  two  Plates  by 
George  Cbuikshanx.  Cr.Svo, cl.,  ^s.6d. 


COURT  (The)  of  tbe  Tuilerles, 

185a  to  1X70.  By  Lb  Petit  Houmb 
Rouub.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  7f.  6d.  net. 


CRAODOCK  (C.  EaBERT)rby. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mouataina.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  64^.; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Hla  Vanished  Star.  The  Windfall. 


CRE55WELL      (HENRY).— A 

Lady  off  Misrale.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

CRIM    (MArr).~Adveiitures  of 

aPalrljlebcL   Crown  Svo,  doth,  31.  (Nf.;.i 
post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  u. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


U  i 


^^^• 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others. — 

TalM    of     our    Coast.     By    &     K. 

CRocKhTiT,  Gilbert  Parkrr.  Harold 
Frkukric,  'Q^'aiid  W.CuiRK  RnssBLL. 
With  13  IlhiKtratioiu  br  Fra.kk  Brano- 
WYX.    Crown  «vo.  cl<»rh.  xf.  M. 


CROKER  (MrM.  <S.  M.).  Novels 

by.     Cruwu   8vu,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated    boards,  %u  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  at.  6 J.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage.  |   Mr.  Jervls. 
Diana  Barrlngtont 
Vwo  Maaters.      |      Interferenee. 
A  Family  Iiilceneaa< 
A  Third  Person.  |   Proper  Pride* 
Vlllaje  Talea  ft  Jungle  Tragodiee. 
The  Real  Iiady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single? 
In  the  Kingdom  (uf  Kerryi 
Mlaa  Balmaine'a  Paat. 
Jaaon.  |  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence:   With  6  liiik>u.  by  S.  PAObT. 
The  Gat's-paw.    With  la  lUustratioas 

by  Khki)  Pbgkam. 
The   Bpaniah  Neoklaoe.     With  8 

Illusts.by  F.  Pkgram.— Also  a  Cheap  Ed.. 

without  IHwttHx  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  ts.  (xt.  cnch. 
Infatnation.     J    Somo  One  Blae. 
•To  Let.'  ~T*o»t  8vo,  picture  boards,  a*. ; 

cloth  limp,  ay.  (ui. 

Popular  Editions,  mtdiam  Rvo.  bd.  each. 

Proper  Pride.   |  The  Gat'a-paw* 

Diana  Bnrrintfton. 

Pretty  Misa  Nevlllak 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  JLlkeneaa. 

Mlaa  Balaaaine'a  Paat. 

CROSSlM.  B.).— A  Question  of 

Meaas.    Crown  8vo,  clutb,  6c. 


CR0lKSaANk*5~COMIC    AL- 

MANACiC  0»raple(e  in  Two  Sehib9. 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Qatherinj; 
of  the  Best  Humour  of  Thackkray, 
Hood,  Albert  Smith,  &c.  With  nu- 
merous Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts 
by  Cruikshank,  Landklls,  &c.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7.1.  dd-  each. 


CUMMINQ    (C.    F.    GORDON), 

Works  bjr.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  Wtth  24  Ilhistrations. 
In  the  Himalayas    and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  nitutrations 
Two    Happy   Years   in   Ceylon. 

With  28  lltudtrationa. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 


CU5SANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Hemldry ;  including  instruc- 
tions (or  Tracitig  Pedigrees.  Dccipherinf! 
Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  With  408  Woodcut*- 
andaColrd.  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61. 


PANBY  (PRANK).~A  Coquette 
la  Crape.    Foolscap  8vu,  cloth,  u.  acl 


DAUDET    (ALPH0N5E).  — The 

BvsnrolUt;    or.    Port    Salvation. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  %i.  td. ;  P'St  8vu,  bds.,  u. 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for  ParentA  on  Choice  of  Frofeaslon 

forUitlr  Sona.    Crown  8vo.ii.6rf. 

DAVfDSON  (H.  C.).— Mr.  ^d- 
ler'a  Daughters.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3f- W. 

DAVIES    (Dr.  N.   E.  YOKKE-), 

Works  by.    Cr.  8vo.  it.  ea.;  cl..  is.  hd.  ea. 
One  Thousand  Medical   Maxims 

and  Surgioal  Hints. 
Nursery  IMnta:  A  Mother's  Guide. 
The    Dietetic   Cure    of    Obesity 

(Fooda  fbr  the  Fat).  With  Chapter* 

on  the  Tre/ttment  of  Gout  by  Diet 
Alda  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  2s.i 

doth,  2t.  6d. 

Wina  and  Health}   How  to  enjoy 

both.    Crown  8to,  doth,  is.  6d. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.    Crown  8to,  doth,  3«.  (nl.  each. 
The  Peet  and  the  PierroC 
The  Prlnoeaa  ft  the  Kitchen-maid* 


DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Cmaoe.     With  37  Illustii.  by  Ukorok 

CRtnKSHANK.     LARGR  TYPE.  FINE  PAPKR 

Editios.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gMt  top,  ta.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  js.  net. 


DEMILLE  (JAMBS).— AStrange 
Manuscript  found  In  a  Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  tvo.  doth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  is.  td, ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  bonrds.  ai^ 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

HIstOIT  of.       BT  ARTHVR  W.  CLAYUiiN, 

M.A.  with  iniw.t>«tny8TQ,d.,io*6(/.  net. 

Devon  >  Ita  Meevlanda,  Streams, 

and  Ooasta.  By  Lady  Uosallno 
Northcotb.  With  Illustrations  iu  lltrce 
Colonrs  by  F.  ).  WiDOKRT.  Larije  fcap. 
4t«.  cloth,  ao*.  net.    


DEWAR    (T.    R.).~A    Ramble 

Round  tbe  Globe.  With  aao  Illustra- 
ttona.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  71.  td. 

DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Speeches  of.  Fitted  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  SUKPHERD.  With  a  Portrait. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth.  2j.  net ;  leath.  :,  35.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickena :  being 
Favourite  PasBn^^es  chosen  by  ALI-'RED 
H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, cloth,  gilt  top,  zs,  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3j.  net. 

DICTIONARIES. 

The  Reader'a  Handbook  of 
Famoua  Namea  in  Fiction, 
Allnaiona.  Referencea,  Pro- 
verba,  Plots,  Btoriea,and  Poenaa. 
By  Kvv.  £.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  td. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles, 
Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By 
Kev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL,D.  Ctowo  8vgv 
cloth,  3S.M. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


^NERY,  Th« 

aTo.cl.,Ki*6(/.  net. 

Ida,  Sivwims. 

Lady  Kosalino 
istratioiM  iu  'fhrc-e 
|krt.    Larije  fcap. 


»LES),      The 

ted  And  Annotated 
With  a  Portrait, 
leath.  :,  35.  net. 

iDiokens:  Lacing 

lostn  by  AMRKD 
1,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 


MlvaolM. 

Dogmatic.    By 
,.D.   CiowoSvg^ 


DICTIONARIES— coM<iirw«</. 

Familiar  Akiaslona.  By  Wiluam  A. 

and  CiiARi.BS  G.  Whbblbr.  Demy  8to, 

cloth.  7*.  6d.  net. 
Familiar  Short  Bajrlntfa  of  Great 

Men.   With  H>at«>ricaland  Explau4tury 

Notes  by  Saiii;bl.  A.  Dbnt,  A.M.  Crown 

Kvo,  cloth,  7'-  6d. 
ThaBlantf  Dlotlonaryt  EtrmoiogKal, 

Historical,  and  Aucctlutal.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s.  f>d. 
Words,   Faota,  and   Phrases:   A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters  liy  Elikzkr 
Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  j.*.  M. 

DIXON~  (WILLMOTT).— Novels 

by.  Crown  Svn,  rloth,  6$.  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye. 
Klnit  Hal—ef  Henonsea. 


DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram.  6f.  each. 
Four    FrenehwoBieii.    With   Four 

Portraits. 
Bltfhteenth   Century   Vl^ettos. 

In  Three  Series,  each  ts. ;   akso   FiKS- 
,  ,     PAPKR  Editions  of  the  Threb  Sbriks 

pott   8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather, 

3j.  Ttet  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

other  Papers.    With  2  liiu&imttons. 
Side-walk  Studies.     With  5  lliusts. 


DOYLB  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  QirdiaAtone.  Crown  8 vn, cloth.  3*.  'ht. 


DONOVAN     (DICK),    Detective 

Stortos  by.  Post  8vo^  Uhistrated 
boards,  u.  each  ;  cloth,  u.  6d.  each, 

Oaajlht  at  Last. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Lawi 

Link  by  Unk. 

From  Information  Received. 

Bosploloa  Aroused* 

Riddles  Read. 

Chronicles  of  Michael  Dane  vltch. 

Crown  8vo,  cL  3s.  td.  each  ;  picture  cl„ 
flat  back,  25.  each ;  poet  8to,  Illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6J.cacli, 

The  Man  trota  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

CrowB  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  td.  each. 
Peacon  Brodle  :  or.  Behind  the  Maak. 
Tyler  Tatlook,  Private  Detective. 

Cr.Svo,  cJ.,  3J.  bd,  ea.  ;  pict.  cl.,  flat  blc.  2».  ea. 
The  Records  of  Ylncent  Trill. 
Tales  of  Terror. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each  ;   post  8to. 

illustrated  boards,  u.  each;  cloth  limp, 

2x.  fid.  each 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs* 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Crown  8to,  pictore  dothi  flat  back,  2s.  each  i 

post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  2t.  each;  cloth 

limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
Wanted  I     I     The  Man-HunUr. 
Dark  Deeds.    Crown    ivo,   cloth  limp, 

2*.  61. ;  pictnra  cioih.  flat  back.  a$. 


DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcorsn's  Moovyi  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  bd. 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  ClTNNiNOllAM.     Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits,  3«.  td.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson*s  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Uio- 
ftraphicnl  Meaiotr  by  WiLUAM  GlvrORO. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  VoK  Vol 
1.  contains  the  I'lays  complete  ;  Vol.  II„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  nil 
Essav  by  A.  C.  SwiNBUKN'K  ;  Vol.111., 
Translations  of  the  Ili.td  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 
Massintfor's  Plays.     From  Gifford's 
Text.    One  Vol. 


DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Cbildren.    Roy.  33mo.  cloth,  ic  net  e.i, 
1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator. 

and  Thtt  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
8.  Mrs.     Turner's     Cautionary 

Stories. 
8.  The    Bad    Family.      By     Mrs. 

Fkkwick. 
•.  The   Story   of    Little    Black 

Sambo,      by    Hf.le.n    Bannerman. 

Ulustrntrd  in  colours. 

6.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  Thomas 

COUR 

7.  A    Plover   Book.    Iilustr.ited  io 
colours  by  Neijjk  Hknson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R.  Mon. 
SKU..    I  llustr;<ie<l  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clovn.     By  Thomas 

COHB. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  Mary  Tourtkl. 
IHustratrd  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Hknry  Mayku  and  T.  W.  H.  Croslano. 
Illnstratod  in  colours. 

18.  A  Do^  Book.  By  Kthrl  Rickn'kll. 

With    Pi<:tures   in   colours  by  CArtroN 

Moore  Park. 
18.  The  Adventures   of   Samuel 

and  Sellna.    By  Jsan  C.  Archer. 

Illustrated  io  col<->urs. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  Eleanor 
Rapkr. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
IHuutrated  In  colours  by  RCTH  Coim. 

16.  The  BadMrs.Oin^er.  By  Ho.nor 
C.  Applbton.    Itlnstratcd  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.   lllu«trat«d  In  colourf. 

18.  Little  Whice  Barbara.  By 
F.1.KANOR  March.    Itlustnited  in  colours. 

80.  TewlockJi  and  his  Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  Applkton. 
Illus.in  colours  by  Honor  C.  Applxton. 

81.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mary 
TOUKTBU    lUiistrated  in  colours. 

98.  The  Old  Man's  Batf.    By  T.  W. 

H.  CROSLASa     IlltlS.  hT  I.  R.  MOirSELL. 

98.   Three  Little  Goblins.   By  M. 

0.  Tacgart.    Illustrated  in  colours. 
98.  More  Doilies.    Bv  Richard  Huk- 
TXK,   Illus,  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb, 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLLSHERS, 


DUMPY   BOOK9—<ontiMutd. 

88.  liietle  Yellow  Wanif -lo.   By  If. 

C.  Hkll.    Ilitrahrated  in  colour*. 
88.  Tli«   Sooty   Wan.      By   E.   B. 

1Iackin)90N  and  £dbm  COYBBK.    IIIus. 
30.  Rosallnfi.    Illustrated  la  colours  by 

Jean  C.  Archrr. 
81.  Sammy  and  tho  Snavlywink. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  Lena  and  Nor- 
man AULT. 

83.    Irene's  Chrlttmaa  Party.    By 

Richard  Hunter.  Ilius.  by  Ruth  Conn. 
a«.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.  I)y 
<i  JBSSIE  POPB.  Illustrated  In  colours  by 
■    Hr.NRY  Maykr. 

85.  The  Ontoh  Dell's  Ditties.    By 
C.  Aubrey  Mooke. 

86.  Ten  Little  MlMor  Boys.    By 
Nora  Cask. 

87.  HumptyDampty's  Little  Son. 
By  Hkl^n  R.  Cross. 

88.  Simple  Simon.    By  Helen   R. 
Cross.    liluivi  rated  tn  colours. 

39.  The  Little  Fvenohman.     By 
P:den  Coybre.  IHustrated  in  colours  by 

^^"    K.I.  Fricero. 

40.  The  Potato    Book.     By  Lily 
SCROKIBLD.    Illustrated  in  colours. 


DUNCAN  (5ARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by,    Cr.  8to,  clolfc,  7«.  6d.  each. 
A    Social    DepiuPtare.      With    m 

Illustrations  by  K.  H.  TOWiSHND. 
An   American  Girl    in  London. 

With  8o  lUiistratloos  fey  F.  H.  Townsbkd, 
The    Simple    Adventures   of  a 

Memsaoib.   Wi(*>  37  ItlustratioiM. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  eacli. 
A  Daatfhtor  of  To-Day. 
Vernon's  Aunt*    With  47  Illustrations. 

bUTT  (ROMESM  C.).— England 

an4     India:      Progress    durins    0«« 
Hnudr»d  Years.    Crovm  tvo,  clotn,  m. 


DYSON    (EDWARD). —  In    tb« 

Roaring  Fifties.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6x 


EDWARDB5    (Mm.     ANNIE), 

Novels  by. 
A    Point   of   Hononr.      Post   8to, 

lUnotrated  bonrds,  2s. 
Arohie    Loveli.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

3j.  6rf. :  post  &TO.  Ulnstrated  bonrds,  2x. 
A  Plaster  OAint.    Cr.  avo,  cloth,  34.  6d. 


EDWARDS     (ELIBZER).- 

Words.  Pacts,  and  Flu-ascs:  A  Die- 
ttooary  of  Curious  QuaUt,and  Out-of -tho- 
Way  Matters.    Crown  8to»  cloth,  3<.  6d. 


BQERTON  (Rev.  J.  C.).- 
Suasax  Polk  and  Sussex  Ways. 
With  Fonr  musts.    Crowa  tvo,  ctoth,  5s. 

EOaLESTON        (EDWARD).— 

Roxy.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


ENQLISHMAN   (An)  in  Paris: 

RMoIlectibiu-of  Louis  Philippe  andvthe 
Bmi^c.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  3«.  6d. 


EPISTOLiC    OBSCURORUM 

Vlrorum    (iBit-i8i7)>     I<*tin  Text, 

with  Translation,  latroducticn,  Notes, 
ftc,  byP.  G.Stokbs.  Royal  Svo,  buck.. 
ram,  ajt.  riti, 


EVERYMAN:       A      Morality. 

Printed  on  pure  rag  paper,  with  Illuv 

trations  by  Ambrosb  Dudley.    Fcap. 

4to,  decorated  cloth,  red  top,  is.  6d.  net. 


EYES,    Our:    How    to    Preserve 
Them.    By  John   Browning.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  i.t 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM 
TUSCANY.  By  Isabella  M.  Andbr- 
TON.  Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece, IS.  net.         ^^^ 


FAMILIAR  ALLUSIONS:  Mis- 
cenaneous  Information,  includin(<  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  P.nl.ices, 
Conah-y  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Shiiis, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C  G.  Wuebler.  Demy 
•»o.  cleth,  7j.  6d.  net. 


FAMILIAR   5H0RT 

of  Oreat  Men.    By  S. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Js.  6d. 


SAYINGS 

A.  BkNT,  A.M. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL).  Works 

by.    Post  Sto,  cloth^.%  6rf.  each. 

The  Ckemieal  History  of  a 
OsuuUes  L.ecturee  delivered  t>cfore  a 
Jufeiiile  Audience.  Edited  by  Wlu.tAM 
Crooces,  F.C.».  With  numepMis  Illiists. 

On  the  Tartons  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  tlialr  Relations  to  eaolt 
other.  Ivdited  by  WtLUAM  Crookus, 
y.C.S.    WlthllhwtratiiTns. 

FARRaR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskin 
as  a  Rcllsrt^us  Taaclier.  Sqtiarc 
ihmn,  cloth,  with  Fronttipiece,  is.  »=  t._ 

FARREI?    (J.   AN50N).-War : 

Three  KssaN-s.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u.  ^"V. 

FENN  (Q.  MAN VILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each; 

post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.  "'^     r'^    ^ 
The  Tirfer  Lily.  :    , ,      ;,_ 

The  Igliite  Virgin.      ^^^^^  ^. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35,  M.  each,    ^/^ 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning.,'  -' 
Carsed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray. 
Oomnaodoro  Jn»k. 
Black  Blood.       1     In  Jeopardy* 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
KingoftheGastle. 
The  Master  of  the  Cleremonl«Mi4 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief » 
This  Man's  Wife. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  ThMM 

Bits  of  leasts.  -   ^ 

Running  Amok,    i  ^  '  "^ 
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ICURORUM 

iV  L«ttn  Text, 
oductipn,  Nottt, 
Royal  «»Oi  buc'* 

Morality^ 

aper.  with  llluv 

DUDLEY.    Fcap. 

Bd  lopjjf .  W.  net. 

"lo    Preserve 
OWNING.    Crown 

S       FROivi 

BETXA  M.  AKDKR- 

lolh.withlfronUs- 

SlONsTMiT- 

jn,  including  Cele- 

StVnRi.  Vnl^^f*- 
8.  Chinches,  ShiV'S. 
ral   Curloiiltiea^  &c. 

ipr^AYlNQS 

ly  S.  A.  BENT,  A.M. 
Jd. 

lAEL).  Works 

I ».  fid.  each. 
[iBtory  ^or     •> 

delivered  before  a 
Edited  by  WlixtAM 
1th  numenMW  llliist^. 

WM  otHaturft, 
htlon*  to  eaoit 

WILLIAM  CROOKKS. 

...J.).— R"8»^in 

T««clt«r.     8cn»a''c 
inttipiecc,  I  J.  >^£}._ 

■n  svo,  cloth. _i£^ 

.LLE),  Noveis 

;loth,   3S.  <^'^-  ^^'''*' 
.oaids,  w.  ea<^»' 

I '  •  ^-'.nt 

3 J.  M.  eacft.      ^^ 
Wlnnlntf. 

(ne 
IO?ay. 

I  In  Jeopardy* 

>ta. 

['(jnyamonlM* 
>tiy  Oraco. 
ladovr* 

[efi 

Indfli  wad  Tl««« 


(a.  MANVILLH>-«<N«/<MM<d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6f.  Mcte. 

Black  Shadows. 

Th«  Cankervrorm. 

Bo  Llka  a  Woman.  ' 


A  Grlmaon  Grime.    Crown  8vn.  cloth, 
3i.  '•</. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  aj. 

FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of,  with 

Descriptions   and     Hcviuws    of    neaily 

TWEI.VK     HTINDKED     Nf)VKl,S,    Will      be 

Sent  free  by  CUATTO  &  WiNOUS  upuii 
appltcatioil. 

FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of;  or,ThePyrolechni<t's 
Treasury.  Cy  THOMAS  Kbntish.  Witli 
367  lUustrationa.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  tJ. 

FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.).  Novel* 

bj.    Cnw7n  Svo,  doth,  €s,  each. 
Wlthyford.       With    Colonred    Fronttr- 

piccc  by  G.  D.  Armour,  and  5  Platts  in 

sepia  bv  R.  H.  lUrxTON. 
The  Land  of  Silent  Feet.    With  a 

1' roniiupiec*  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zorou     Crowu  Svo,  doth,  zs.  6J. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2t. 

Post  8voi,  illustrated  boards.  3«.  each. 
Bella  DonuA.       |    Polly* 
Tlie  Lady  of  Brantome* 
Never  Forrfotton.  tf-it! 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Beventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 


FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.   TrauhJatcd 

by  y.  KtLAKU  QOKK,  V'.K.A.S.  With  1  liret 

'    Plates   and   2M   lUustrattons.    A  Ni:w 

),  EuiTK>If,  with  SB  Appeildiz  fiTiog  the 
results  o<  Reccat  Diacoveriee.  Medium 
Svo,  cloth,  i«f.6«(. 


FLORENCE  PRESS   BOOKS.- 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
*  •  Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designe«i 
>*'     by    HuRB»RT    P.    Horse.    n*w    first 

engraved,  see  special  Prospectus. 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

— Dumb.     Crown  Svo  doth,  3^  td. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  BXHIBI- 
TION  iilastrated  Review  (The). 
lou8.  A  Complete  Souvenir  of  the  Ex- 
hibltion.    Profusely  illustrated.     Edited 

^ .,  by  F.  G.  Dumas.  Large  folio,  picioriil 
cover,  6s.  net ;  cloth,  ^s.  6tt.  net.  Also 
the  Edition  DB  Luxk,  printed  on  fine-art 
paper  and  In  s  surcial  binding,  ioj6f/.nct. 

FREDERIC  7h A ROLD),    Novels 

by.       Post    «vo.   clulh,    3*.  6d.   ead»; 

Illustrated  bortrds,  2s.  each. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lavf  ton  Girl. 

FREEMAN  (Ri  AUSTIN).— John 

TItorndyke's  Cesct  Illustrated  by  H, 
M.  Brock,  and  from  Photographs. 
Cfowa  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  M,  net. 


FRY'S    (HERBERT)     Royal 
Clolrfe  te  the    London    Charities. 

Edited     by    John    Lake.      Published 
Annually.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  ij.  (xt. 

(JARDENYiSla~60(yK5.    Post  8vo' 

is.  each  ;  doth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Tear's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Oraenhoose.    By  Geokok  Glbnnv. 
Household  Hortlenltnre.    By  Tom 

aaii  |a:<b  jKBtOLS.    Uluatrated. 
The  Oard«ui  that  Paid  tho  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jkkroli*. 
Our  Kltohea    Garden.     By    Tom 

Jerkqld.      Post  Svo,  cloth,  I*  net. 

Blr  IsMlllam  Tetntle  apon  the 
Gardens  of  Bpionrns :  togetiicr 
with  other  XVUth  Centery  Garden 
Essays.  Edited, with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  FoRDKS  Stevi  Kixo,  F.S.A. 
With  6  Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  cloth 
or  boards,  1.4.  6d.  net ;  quarter  vellum, 
at.  6d.  net :  thrce-<iuartef  vellum,  gj.  net. 


FRANCILLON  (R.    E.),  Novels 

by.   Crown  Svo,  doth,  is.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

One  by  One       I     A  Keal  Queen. 
A  Uo^  and  his  Shadow. 
Ropes  ol  Sand.    With  lUustratio.ia. 

Post  8vf>,  Illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Romances  of  the  Lavr. 
King  or  Knave  ?         |     Olympla. 

diaok  Doyle's  DauKhter.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  til. 


OAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 
The  Rttd  Bhlrtei  a  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Tnuulatvd  Hy  John  DE  VlL- 
UERS.  Crown  Svo,  ckttli,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  STAJfLKT  Wood,  3*.  6J. ;  picture 
doth,  flat  back,  ts. 

Crown  ^ve,  doth,  69.  oach. 
IjOto  and  Lovers   of  the  Past. 

Translated  by  C.  Larocbb,  UA. 
A  Oensplfaey  under  the^  Terror. 

Translated  by  C.  Larochb,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  F.icsimlles. 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES^ 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Gkimaj  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Tavlpr.  With 
Introduction  by  TOHX  Ruskin',  and  22 
Steel  Mates  after  Georgb  CRUIKSUANIC, 
Square  8vo,  doth  gilt,  6.t^ 


QIBBON    (CHARLES),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  t>oardai.  as.  each.   •' 
Robin  Gray. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest* 
Tho  Braes  of  Tarrow. 
Of  High  Decree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow* 
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CHATrO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


GIBBON  {CnAHLliS)-co»fiHued. 
Post  Kvo,  Illustrated  boards,  Jt.  each. 

For  Laok  of  Gold. 
/What  Will  this  World  Bay? 

For  tho  King.       |   A  Hard  Knot. 

In  Paaturos  Greoni 

In  I«ov«  and  War. 

A  Heart'n  Problem. 

By  Moad  and  Stream. 

Fancy  Free.    |   Lovlntf  a  Dream. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Doltght.   |    Blood-Money. 

The  Dead  Ifeart.  Font  8vn,  illustrated 
boards,  M.;  PoHUtAR  EomoN,  medium 
8to,  6rf.  


QERARD  (DOROTHBA).— A 
Queon  of  Cards  and  Cream.  Crown 
8vo,  cl»th,  3i.  6rf. 

dTBNEY    (50MERV1LLB).— 

5enteaced  I    Crou^n  Kvo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 


GIBSON    (U    5.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  ft.v.  e:»ch. 
The  Froemaoona.  |  Burnt  Sploea. 
Bhipa  of  Dealr^ 

Edition, 


The  Fre«maBoaa. 

picture  cover,  is.  net. 


Oiieap 


OISSINO  (ALQBRNON)— <v)M/fNW/<f. 
Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  6fl.  each. 
Rnlttera  In  the  Bnn. 
The  Wealth  of  Malleratantf.    > 
An  Antfei'a  Portion. 
Baliol  garth. 

The    Drearaa  of  Blmon    Uaher. 

Crown  8yo.  ciotli.  31.  Int. 

QLANVTELE  (CRN BSD,  Novel* 

by.     Clown    8v(j,    clxtli,   3«.   bj.  (;.i«;h  ; 
piist  8vn.  Illustrated  boardb,  J*.  c;«ch. 
The  Lost  Heiress.    With  2  IHusinv 

tlon«  hy  HUMi-  NiSBKT. 

The  Fossioker:  A  Rotuance  of  Mash- 

onaland.  Two  Iltostt.  by  HvviJt  NlsiiKT. 

A   Fair  Coleniat.    V^'wh  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8T(t.  okMh,  ^i.  6d.  each. 
The  Golden  Rook.    With  Frontispiece 

by  STANf^Y  Woon. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  13  lliusta. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  liiustrations 

hv    |.  S.    ClWMPTOK.  R.I. 

QLkNNV  (dl^OttUEi.-A  Year's 
W«rk  In  QarJcn  aad  QrcenhouM: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Puat  Svo.  ij. ;  d..  is.  (vt. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke,  Costermonfer.    PiwtSvu,  illus- 
trated tx>ards,  it. 


GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)   OrlKinai 

Plays.  In  3  Series.  Mm x-Paprr  Bdiyion, 
Poti  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  *t.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net  each. 

The  First  Suribs  contains:  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  ~- 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  ct 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  oontains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dnnl  Drace— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinatoie'— in>e  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Feasance. 

The  Third  Srribs  contaius:  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Resen- 
crantx  and  Gulldcitstern—Patiencc — 
Princess  Ida— The  MiVado^-Rnddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Go»- 
dolicrs— The  Moantebanks— Utofsla. 

Bltfht  Original  Oomio  Operaa 
written  by  W.  ii.  GiLUKRX.  Two  Series. 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net  each. 

The  FiRriT  SKRtKS  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penz.ince  —  lolanthe— Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Sbrius  contains:  The  Con- 
doUers — The  Grand  Dnke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  SalllvaH  Birth- 
day Book :  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  WATSON. 
Royal  lOmo,  cloth,  is.  M. 


oeDWipTTWi  CLiAMyr^^ivcs 

of  the  NecresMiacere.  Postflvo,  cl..a«. 


OCCDEN     TREASURir    of 

llioufht.  The  t  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations fn>m  the  Best  Authors.  By 
THBODORIt  TATLQg.     Cr.  8vo,  cl..  $s.  fkt. 


GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Pate  off 
Mefkert  Wnywe.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  ^1.  M. 

GORDON     (5AMUEL).  —  The 

Perry  of  Fate :   a  Tale  of  Russian 
JoWf y.    >^r«»wo  8vo.  cioth.  6j. 

6ORE  (J.  ECLaRD,  f^R.A.S.).— 

Astroueailcal  Curieeitles.  With  two 
ilhistr^ttone.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

GRACE    (ALFRED   A.).— Tiles 
of  •  Dyleg  Race.  _Co  8vo,  cl..  3<.  bd. 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  the 

LIfo  of  the.  described  from  Antique 
Monnments.  By  Ernst  Gcul  and  W. 
ROMER.  Edited  bv  Dr.  P.  HUEFVSR. 
With  545  IlloNts.    becny  8vo,  cl.,  -jt.  f>d. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ;;ilt  top,  6.;,  each. 

A  Beoret  of  the  North  Sea. 


GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE), 

Novels  hy.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  eactu 
The  MlUleuaire  Baby. 
Tlie  Woman  1»  the  A!coYe< 
The    Ametnyst    iM>x.    Crown  8vo, 

clothes*,  ftrf;^ 

GREENWOOD  (JAMES).-Trie 

Prlsoeer  In  tho  Dock.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3j.  ()d. 

GREY  (Sir  dEORGE).  —  Tfie 
Romance  of  a  Proconsul.  By  James 
Milne.    Crown  8vu,  buckram,  6s. 


GRIFFITH  cCEClL).-Corlnthia 

MnrazloB.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  31.  6d.. 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blue  Blood.    Ciown  Svo,  cloth,  aj. 
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moB    Usli*'* 

I 

iST),  NoveU 

ill,   3*.   6j.  v.ic\\ ; 
irtU,  is.  cv«i'h. 
Wilh   3  IHustra- 

Muance  of  Mash- 
)y  Hume  Nisijkt. 
Itth  Frontispiece. 

iTSif.  ench. 

WltU  Fronll»plcc« 

a.  WHhialllusU. 
Itk  8  Illustrations 
R.l. 

e).-A  Vear'i 
Dd  OrcenbouM: 

Kkjuex.  Fruit,  wul 

A^l).— Ove« 

r«.  PotHvo,  cl.  ai. 
A5URir~oi 

Dictionary  of  Quo- 
test    Authors.      By 
Cf.  »vo.  cl..  li.  bd, 

—The  Fate  of 

Cr.  8v«>.  cl^  ^.<.  M. 

J  EL).  —  The 
Tale  ol  Russian 

,^.th._6£_ ^ 

^,  P.K^A.S.)'""* 

•ItlM.   With  two 

gyp,  cloth,  6<.  net. 

A.).— Thlcs 

|Cr.  8yo,  cl.,  is.  t«L_ 

jMANS,  the 

^bed  from  Antiquo 
JST  Gc'HL  and  W. 

\Dr,    F.    HUEKFER. 
>y  Bvo,  cl.,  71.  (xi, 

lATHARlNE), 

1 8vn,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
iby. 
■a  Aloovei 

L.     Crown   8vo, 
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LMES).--The 

^ock*    Crown  8vo, 

IRqE).  -  Tfie 

loOAUl.     By}AMES 
Ibuckram.  6s. 

.).— Coritithia 

8vo.  cloth.  $s.  td., 

A.).— No.  99, 

liown  8vo,  cloth,  24. 


QUNTER  (A.  CLAVERINO).-A 
Florida  Bncbaatmeot.    Cruwn  8vo. 

clotii.  3t.  (>ti. 

aUTTENBERO  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.    Crfiwn  Rvo.  clutli,  tu.  each. 
Malttaer  Jaw  nor  Oreak. 
The  Powar  of  tba  PalmUt. 


OYP.  — CLOCLO.     Traualatecl  by 
Nora  M.  .Statham.    Cr.  8vo,  d..  ^t.  6rf 

HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontlspiecr 
and  <o  Illustrations  by  Eva  RoO:>.  Fcap, 
4to.  cloth,  6s 


HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  in 
Ifealth,    Weakness,   and   Disease. 

IraiiHlated  from  the  Cierinan  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNClTH.    Crowo  «vo.  If. :  cloth.  i.t.  M. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  dDRDONi,  Poema 

by.     Cn>wn  Hvo,  ck>th,  6s.  each. 

Naw  aymbols. 
I«6gaBda  of  th«  Morrow. 

Ttaa  Sarpant  _Pj»y?, 

MMdon  Bcatajy.  ^n\M  4to.  cloth,  lit. 

HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— Sketches 

of   Irlah    Chnructer.     With    lUastra- 
tiom  («  Steel    'Mtd    Wood  by  Ckuik- 

SHA.NIC.  MACLISK.  OtLBKKT.  and  U.4HVEY. 
Dcinv  8vo.  cloth.  71.  M. 


HALL  (OWEN).  Novels  by. 
The  Traok  of  a  Storm.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth,  tlat  b.ick,  2s. 
JeCaam.    Crown  8vQ.  cloth.  3;.  6d. 

Crown ^vo,  cloth.  ^.  each. 
■uraka.  I   Hamando. 


HALLIDAY  (ANDR E VV).- 

Every-day  Papers.    Post  Svo,  illus- 
tr^trd  hcnrds,  2s. 


HAMILTON  (.COSMO).  Stories 

by. 
Tbe  Glamour  of  tba  ImposBible; 

and  Throaifb  a  Kaytaola.   Ciowu 

8vo,  cloth  js.  <W. ^_ 

Crown  8vM,  ckotli.  6.«.  eacht 
Matara'a  Vagabond,  fto. 
Plain  Brown. 


HANDWRltlNa,    The     Phllo- 

sophy  of.     With  over  103   Facsimiles. 
By  DOK  Frlix  dr  Salamancv    Post 

8vo.  half-cloth,  at.  f>d. 

HARIDY  (iZA  DUFFUS).  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Laaaer  BvU. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fata. 
A  Butterfly. 

HARbV     (TH0MA5).  —  Under 

the  Qraaawood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  ci*  >th 
3j.  6tt.;  illustrated  boards,  is.;  cloth 
Ump,  *s.  6d.  Also  the  PilfK  Papkl 
Edition,  poJt  Svo.  cloth,  gUt  top,  aj.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edj^cs,  ^s.  net ;  and  the  CHt!:AP 
Kdition  medhim  HV0.6J. 

HARKINS  (E.  F.).— The  Schem- 


ers.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


HARKIS   (JOEL   CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 

Unola  Ramua.    With  <>  Coiourfd  and 

{o  other  lllUMtiatlonxby  1.  A.SilKPHKRD. 
•ott  4t<\  clolli,  «llt  ti>p.  (>.f. 
mtfbta  with  Unola  Romus.    With 

H  v..>)liiurcd.-ind  50  ottiei    lIlusiMtions  by 
).  A.SiiKvHKKP.    lnip«Hial  i6nin. cloth, 6i. 

HARTE'S      (BRET)     CollcctMl 

Works.     LIBIMKY  EniTlON,  in  Ten 

Volutiies,  crown  f^vo,  cloth,  6t.  each. 


Vol. 


1. 


II. 


III. 


C  0  M  I'  L  E  T  R       POKTJCAL      AND 

Dramatic  Works.    With  Port. 

TllK  LtCK  OK  KOAKINO  CAMP— 

KoHKMiAN  Papers— American 

I.KrJK.NDS. 
TALf-S     OP    THB    ARQONACTS— 

Eastkr.v  Skktciies. 
,       IV.  Gabriel  Conhot. 

„  V.  STOUIKS  — CONDKNSRD    NOVELS, 

„       VI.  Talks  OF  THE  Pacihc  Slope. 
,     VII.  Tai.ksoetmkPaciucSloi'k-II. 
With  Portrait  by  J011.V  Pbttik. 
„    VIII.  Tales  op  Pine  and  Cyprkss. 

„         IX.   BUCKKYE  AND  ClIAPPAIthL. 

X.  Talks  op  Trail  a.ndTqwn. 

Bret  Harte'aOhoioe  Works  in  Profie 
and  Verse.  Witli  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vn,  cloth.  iv.  6*^ 

Bret  Harta'B  Poetical  Work  a.  In- 
cliidint;  Some  Latbr  Verses.  Crown 
8%'o,  buckram,  4^.  6d. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hllla.  Crown 
8vo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Condensed  Novels.  (Two  Series  in 
One  Volume.)  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  Kilt  top, 
2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 

Crown  8v«,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  tbe  Old  Trail. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Lltfht  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jaok  Hamlin's  Mediation. 
Trent's  Trnst. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo^ 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Oonroy. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illus. 

trations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  tbe  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  itlustrattoiis  by  Stanley  U  Wood. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31. 6d  each, 
Susy.  With  a  Illusts.  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
The  Bell-Rintfer  of  Angel's,  &c. 

With  39  IlluK(8.1»y  IXjuley  Hardy,  &c. 
Clarenee :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  S  Illustrations  by  A.  Julb  Goodman. 
Barker's  I<nok,  &c.    With  34  lUustra- 

tiuuabv  A.  Forbstibr,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c. 
Tbe  Crusade  of  tbe  *  Bxeelsior.' 

With  Frootis.  by  J.  Brrnard  Partridu  k. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.   With 

Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jaoomb-Hood. 
Condensed  Novels.    New  Scries. 
Throe    Partners;    or.    The     BlK 

Strike   on   Heavy   Tree  Hill. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  Gulich.    Also 

the  CHBAP  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
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Crown  avu,  cloth,  31.  (></.  i-ucli ;  picture  clutli, 
flat  back,  at.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Oroon  Spplnrfa. 
Colonel  Gtarbottl«'B  Client. 
A    Prot^tfAe    of  Jack   Hamlin's. 

Witli  luiiiiuKiiis  Iltustrations. 
Bally  Down,  &c.    With  17  Il'uslratlons 
by  W.  D.  Ai.Moxn  and  others. 

lVi»t  8vi),  illiisfiatvd  bo.-iids,  2t.  c.nch. 
The  liuok  of  Koarlnj^  Camp,  and 
Sensation  Novels  Condouaod. 

(Also  :ii  pi'-'ttirc  ( Irttli  at  Ritiiie  piicc) 
An  Halrncs  of  Red  Dorf. 
The  liuch  of  Roaring  Gamp. 
Callfornian  Stories. 


Po^it  8vo.  ill'ts.  b,! ;.,  2s  tach;  clotli.  7i.f)J.  each 
Flip.  I  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


Maruja.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.».  W. 
8vii,  iMctuie  boards,  2s. ;  clolh  limp. 


post 
!y._0|/. 

H  AWE  IS  (Mrs.  H.  R.).  Books  by. 
The  Art  of  Droso.    Witit  32  iiUi>u.f 

tions.     Post  8vi),  I.?.  ;  cloth,  li.  6J. 

Chaacer  for  Bohools.  With  Fiontls- 
piece.     Dciny  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  GU, 

Chancer  for  Chlldi^on.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Clown  4to,  clolh,  ^■i.  (uf.  


HAWKIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).- Amerl- 

,;  <  can    Humorist  a:     Wasiilnuton 

IKVI.N'G,      Ol.lVKK     WE.MiKLI.     HOLMES, 

',•  V  Jami;.s  Pussei-i.  Louki.i.,  Artemus 
VVauu,  Wakk  Twain, and  Bret  Harte. 
Crown  .Svn,  cloth,  6s.  


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN), 

NoveI-3  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  dd. 

eacli;  post  8vo. illustrated l>oards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.        I     XBllice  Quentln. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dust.    l<our  Illusts 
Heatrlx  Randolph.  Witbl'ourlliusts. 
D.  Polndextor'B  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Cicwn  8vo,  clolh,  35,  61/.  each. 
Sebastian  Stronio. 

X«ove— ora  Name. 

MlBS    Cado^na.    Post    8vo,  illustrated 

boarHs.  2s. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Boolcs    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6.?.  each. 
C'Onfesslons  of  a  Journallstt 
Heirs  of  Reuben. 

Mara. 

The  Bndlon'S  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3.9.  M.  


HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR).  -  Ivan 

de  Blron.      Crown  8vu,    cioUi  ^s.bd.; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    P03I  Svu,  cloth, 
3i.  td. ;  illustrated  boards,  21. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  ThorndykQ's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).- Afratha 

I'sffs.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  W. 


HBRBERTSON    (JESSIE  L.).- 

Junla.    Crowu  8vo.  doth,  ('1. 

HERMAN  (HBNRY).-A  Uadine 

Lady.     P08*  8vo.  cloth,  aj  f.d. 

HTLrTHlGAbON).--Zambra  liie 

Detuctlvc.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  l>d. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  baclc,  a.t. 

HrLl7(jbHN)rWorkrbj\ 
Treason-Felony.    Po^t  8vo,  illustrulcd 
bo.uds,  2s. 

The   Common    Ancestor.     Crown 
8v<),  cloth,  3 J.  b.i. 

FiTSTkSOnTh.  a.),  Novels  hy. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  i\i.  each. 
Fan  Fitzgerald.  |  Silk  and  Steel. 

HOEY    (M7s~CASHELr. -^tlie 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown  Svo,    cloth, 

3J.  (>d. 


HOFFMANN   (PROFESSOR).— 

Kinir  Koko.  A  Magic  Story.  With  25 
Illu8tratton8.    Ciftwn  8w,  cloth,  \s.  net. 

HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go^forT. 

by  E.  P.  tJHOLL,  Sir  H.  Maxwkll,  John 
Watson,  Jane  Harlow,  Mart  Lovktt 
Camkiion,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 

LA.VGK,   I.   W.   (jKAHAM,    J.    H,   SAJ.TKR, 

Pua?BK  Allen,  S.  J.  Bkckett,  L.  Kivers 
Vine,  and  C.  V.  Gohijon  Gumming, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  td. 

HOIJWES  (C.  J.,  M. A.).— Notes 
on  the  Science  of  Picture-muklnir. 

With  Photoiiravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  fs.  6i,  net. 


HOLMES  (O.  WENDELL).— 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  put  top,  ai.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edjjes,  3.?.  net. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the   Author,  Portrait,   and    300 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  fd. 


HOOK'S   (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

HOPkTnS  (TIG H El,  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

\i 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -^s.  6d,  each.  ! 

'Twixt  IJove  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  NugetitH  of  Carriconna. 
NqU  Haflfenden.    With  8  lliustraiions. 

HORNE  (R.  HENdfST).-Orioii. 

With  Portrait,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7* 


C).-AKatha 

th.  V.  (>d. 

SSIE  L.).— 

oth,  ('1. . 

-A  Leading 

.  2S    f'd . 

Zambra  tlie 

vo,  cloth,  3«-  '^'  '• 
a.t. 

ks  by.        ,  .' 

)it  8vo,  lllustralcd 
sestor.     Crown 


,  Novels  by. 

(S,t.  each. 

Ilk  and  Qtoel. 

rHELu'-The 

rown  8vo,    cloth, 


3FESS0R).— 

Ic  story.  With  25 
1  gto,  ctoMi.jx^net. 

I  to  £0  for  a. 

i.  Maxwkll,  John 
ow.  Mart  Lcvktt 
,  McCarthy,  I'wl 

AM.  J.  H.  SAUTKR, 
JECKETT,L.KIVER3 
lOKDON  CUMMING. 
6d. 

Kl.A.).-Notes 
icture-makinK. 

rootispiecc.  Demy 


/ENDELL).— 
tba  Breakfast- 

1   by    J.   Gordon 

fpER  Edition,  pott 

net.;  leather,  gilt 

AS)  Choice 
ind  Ver«e.  With 
[Portrait,   and   aoo 

8vo,  cloth,  3.'i.  f'd.  _ 

IRE)  Choice 

[including  his  Ludi- 

Jons   Mots,    Puns, 

and    Frontispiece. 

bd^ . 

I,  Novels  by. 

pi  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 

s.  td.  each. 

Iiuty. 
Idventarev. 
l,rrlconna. 

Tith  8  lllustialions. 

IIST).— Orion. 

1a8vo,clotb,7«, 
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HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^n.  e.nch. 
Ballamy  th«  Majtfnlfloank. 
Lord  Oammarlelgh'a  B«oret. 

_  ^•''Mf,  t'^Pfc*    Crown  8vi>.  cloth,  1£^<V/. 

HOR'nUnU  (E.  W.),  Novels  byT 

'£t%m  Shadow  of  th«  Rop«.    Crown 
Svo,  cloih.  3j.  (td. 


Crown  8vi>,  cloth,  fiv.  each. 
Stintfarea.  |  A  Thief  In  the  NlRht. 


HUOO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.  Translated  by  Sir  On  r.i:!:UT 
Cami^ku..  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  :,s.  bd. 

HUME   (FERQUS),   NoveU^. 

The  Lady  From  Novrhore.   Cr.  kvo, 

cloth,  x.i.(t<i.:  pictdie  cloth,  Hat  back,  2r 

The  Millionaire  MyBtory.    Ciown 

Hvo.  cloth,  \%.  (<d. 

The  Wheeling  Lltfht.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  .qilt  top.  Ua, 

HUNQERFOkO   (Mrs.).    Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2*.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2t,  M.  ench. 

The  Profeeaov'a  Bzpevlment. 

Nora  Oralna. 
'    Lady  Yerncr'a  Plight. 

Lady  Patty.       |    Jfeter'a  Wife. 

The  Red-Hoase  Myatery. 

An  Unaatlateotory  Lover* 

Aprira  Lady. 

A  Maiden  AH  Porlom. 

The  Three  Oraoes. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.         |        A  Modem  Clroo. 
■    In  Durance  Vllo. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 
An  Anxloua  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.    |   Lovloc. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  Popular 
fcDiTlON.  mad)  urn  8vo,  6d. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
!    Tbe  Leaden  Casket. 
Belf-Oondemned. 
That  Other  Person. 
_ M rs.  Juliet.     Croun  8vo,  clnth,  3.?.  6rf. 

HUTCJiiNSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 

'>^"  on  Colt- Breaking.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).- A  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  England.  With 

'  16  Portraits   and  Views    and   2   Maps 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4^.  td.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topo«;raphical 
Anthologies  by.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2s.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3f.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Cluunn  of  Bdlnbnrgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

The  Gtaarm  of  Paris. 


INCH  BOLD  (A.  C),  The  Road  off 

No  Keturil._  Crown  8vo,  clmli,  'n. 

INDOOR  PAUPEI^Si 


ERSi    Hy  ONK  OP 

vo.  If. :  clf>tn,  rt.  M. 


I  N  M  AN  (HlTR  B  E  R 1' )  and 
riARTLEV  A5PDEN.-The  Tear  ol 
Kalee.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  fw. 

INN  k  E  ETNEK^  S  HA  N  I)  HOOK 
(The)  and  Licensed  Vlctuailer's 
Manual.        Hy      J.     TuKVoK-DAViJtii. 

Cr'wn  8vo,  cloih,  St. 

I RVI  .NO    (W  ASH  I NCiT0N):^6ld 

Chrixtmas.    Squaic  iiinio,  cloth,  with 
I'lonlispici  c,  w.  net. 


JAMES  iC.T.O.—ARoinarice  of 
the  Queen's  Hounds.  Crown  8vu, 
cloth,  IS.  <ut. 


JAMES   (O. 
The  5tory 

Illustrations. 


W.).  — 5cra8;j!:les: 
of  a  Sparrow.     With  6 
Podt  8vo,  cloth,  aj.  6d. 


JAMESON  (WILLIAM).— My 

Ooad  Self.     Post  8vo.  cloth.  2x.  M. 


JAPP    (Dr. 

Pictures. 


A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5v. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  P<>^t  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  W. ;  Largk  Tvpe,  1'"I\K  Papbk 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  at.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net.  /t»'i(»  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Cl.ARKR,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 
net  ;  parchment,  7?.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cUnh,  2$.  6d. ; 
LaroeTypk,  Fink  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  Itathcr,  gilt 
edges.  3i.  net.  Also  a  Nkw  Edition, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  RUTll 
Doi-i.MAN,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  51.  net : 
parchment,  7,t.  6^/.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  6*. ;  post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  f>d. ;  Larg« 
Tyi'E,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,c!., 
gilt  top,  2.?.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?. net. 
Also  a  New  Idition,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  RUTii  Doi.lji.an, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  95.  net  ;  parchment, 
7s.  6d.  net^ 

The  Pocket    Richard    JefTories: 

being  Passages  chosen  from  llic  Nature 
Writings  of  Jefkeries  by  Alfred  H. 
Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net.; 
leather,  gilt  top,  $s.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefTeriea. 
Hy  Sir  W.VLTKR  BE.SAS  r.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  (n. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).-Stage- 

land.     With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bkr- 
N\RD  Partridge.    Fcap.  4to,  u. 


JERROLD   (TOM),   Works   by. 

Post  8vo,  IS.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  f>d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
8ro,  cloth,  If.  net. 


:;(' 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


IIl>^'^« 


JOHNSTON  (R.).— The  Peril  of 

an  Empire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

JONES     rwlLUAM,     F.S.A.). 

— FiDtfer-Rintf  I<OPe:  Historical,  Le- 
Rend;*ry  and  Anecdotal.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svn,  cloth,  35. 6d. 

JONSON'5  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Mflraoir  by 
Wli.UAM  CiiKi'ORD.  Eklited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3«.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  \ViLUAM 
WlilSTON.  Containing  *  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  and  '  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-cloth,  124.  6d. 


KBATINQ  (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


KEMPLINQ  (W.  BAILEY).— The 
Poets  Royal  of  England  and  5cot- 
l:<nd:  Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  0  Photo- 
>^ravure  Portraits.  Sm.ill  Svo,  parchment, 
(is.  net ;  vellum,  y.s.  td.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  Tiiic  King's  Classics  (No.  39). 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 

Facts  and  Fictioas:  Humorous 
Sketches.  Post  Svo,  illustratul  boarda. 
2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  td. 


.-([ 


? 


KINO  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

from  the  Earliest  Times  until  the 

Persian    Conquest.         Viih    Maps. 

Plans,    and   illustrations  aitcr   all    the 

principal  Monuments  of  the  iVrlod.     Is 

3  volumes,  royal  8vo,  buckram.     E^ich 

volume  separately,  i8t.  net ;  or  pi-r  set  of 

3  volumes,  if  subscribed  for  before  the 

isKue  of  Vol.  I„  £,2  lOi.  net, 

Vol.1.— A  History  of  Sumep  and 

Akkad :  An  acctiunt  ot  toe  Prinu- 

tive  Inhabitants  of  Babylonia  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  about  B.C.  200Q. 

„  II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 

the  First  Dynasty,  about  B.C.  2000, 

until  the  Conquest  by  Cyrus.  B.C.  539. 

„III.— A  History  of  Assyria  irom 

the  Karlttsl  Period  unul  the  Fall  of 

Nineveh,  B.C.  606.  [t^ref'ariun 


KINQ   (R.   ASHE),   Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 
*  The  Wearing  of  tha  Green.' 
Passion's  Slaye*     |      Bell  Barry. 

JL   Drawn   Oame.    Crown  8vo,  doth. 
3T.  bd. :  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  is. 


KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  E.  U.  Ritchie  and  Basil 
Procter.  With  43  Illustrations,  Small 
demy  8vo,  is.  net. 


KING'S   CLASSICS    (The), 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  GOLLAKCZ, 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6nio, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar« 
tcr  bound  {^ey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
IS.  td.  net  each  ;  quarter  Tellum,  clolh 
sides,  IS.  6d.  net  each ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  5*.  net  each. 
Volumes  nine  in  course  0/ publi cation : 

35.  Wine,  Women,  and  Bongt 
Mrdlxval  Latin  Students'  .Son)*s.  Trans* 
lated  into  BngMnh.  with  an  Intnxiuction, 
by  John  Add.koton  SYMOMns. 

86,  37.  Geot^e  Pettle'a  Petite  Pal- 
lace  of  Pettla  his  Pleasure. 
Edi  ed  by  Prof.  I.  Gollancz.    2  vols. 

38.  Walpole'B  Castle  of  Otranto* 
By  Sir  Wai.tfr  Scott.  With  Intr>- 
duction  and  Preface  bv  Miw  SPURORON. 

88.  The  Poets  Royal  of  Bngland 
and  Sootland.  Original  Pncms  by 
Kind's  and  other  Royal  and  Noble 
Persons,  collected  and  edited  by  W. 
Bailey  Krmplino. 

10.  Sir  Thomas  More'a  Utopia. 
Edited  by  UousUT  Stkklb,  F.S.A. 

ftl.fChauber'a  liOgend  of  Good 
Women.  In  Modern  English,  with 
Notes  aud  Introduction  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Skbat. 

12.  Bvift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
EdUect,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 

A.  Gt'TIIKELCH. 

13.  Sir  William  Temple  «pon  the 
Gardens  of  Bplcuma.  with 
other  17th  Century  Garden 
Bssays.  iulited,  ii-ith  Nirtes  an4  Intro- 
(lucttOQ,  bv  A.  POHhi»  SiKVRKiN0,F.8.i\. 

11.  Ihe  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 
I'HOMAS  More  :  tt){*ether  with  A 
Spiritual  Ct>nsolatlon  and 
other  Treatises  by  John  Fishkr, 
Bishop  n(  KochcMer,  Edltt-xl  hy  Danikl 
O'CoxNOK. 

15.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
IT01U  the  Old  French  by  Mrv.CRCSLAMD. 
With  liitrodoction  by  Pmf.  Braxdix. 

16.  Dante's  Vita  Nuova.  The 
Itaiian  text,  with  Da.vtb  U.  KussETTi's 
translation  on  opposite  pag'.  With  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes  bv  Prof.  H.  Oelsnkr. 

17.tChaucer's  Prologue  and 
ISlnor  PoamS.  Jn  modem  Bngiish, 
with  Notes  aud  Introduction  by  Prof. 
VI'.  W.  JiKKAT. 

ICiOhaueer's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.    In 

modern  Engiish,  viith  Notes  and  Intru- 
ductiou  hv  Prof.  W.  W.  Skkat. 

19.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford.  With 
Introduction  by  R.  Briwley  |ohksoh. 

6C.tPearl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Foutteeuth  Century.  lildiied,  with  a 
Modern  Keudciint;  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  I.  GoLi.ANCZ. 

61,  68.  Klng*8  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  tiie  originals 
by  Robert  SrifK  I.E.  F.S.A. 

63.  The  English  Correspondence 
of  Saint  iSonlftace.  Translated  and 
edited, with  an  Intrmhictory  Sketch  of  the 
Liic  of  St.  Boniface,  l>y  E.  J.  Kylib,  14,A. 


SICS    (The), 

esBor  I.  GOLLANCZ, 
laid  paper,  i6niu, 
«c,  gilt  top.  Quar> 
ards  or  red  cloth, 
uarter  veltum,  cloth 
ich ;    three-quarter 

t  of  publication : 
B,  and  Bongt 
lent*'  Sonj»s.  Trans- 
1th  an  Intr<Kluction, 
N  SYMONns. 
I;l«'a  P«tlt«  Pal- 
hia    Pieasuro. 

OLLANCZ.     2  vols. 

tie  of  Otranto. 

:oTT.     With  IntD- 

bv  Miw  SPUROKON. 

ral  of  Bntfland 

Original  **o«ni8  by 
Royal  and  Nohle 
and   eiited   by  W. 
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iTKKLK,  F.S.A. 

{end    of    Good 

iern  English,  with 
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I  of  the  Books* 

ind  Introduction,  by 

ample  upon  ttao 
BpicuFus.  wleii 
mtury    Garden 

■ith  Nirtes  anH  Intro- 

SlKX'RKINQ.F.S.iV 

Things,  by  Sir 
tt>{«et)ier  wtth  A 
isolation     and 

by     JOHM  KiSHKH, 

Kdlt«xl  by  Danikl 

and*  Tr.inKlated 
y  ;ktn.  Crcslaxd. 

Prof.  iJRANDIX. 

Maova.     Th« 

J*TE  G.    RoSSETTl'i 
pag' .  With  Intro- 
Prof,  H.  OuLSNtiR. 
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e.  J.  KYUB,  M.A. 
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KINO'S   CLASSICS   {rhc)~e mtinufd. 

06*  The  Cavalier  to    his    Lndy 

Scvrntrenth      Ontnrv      Love      ^ongs. 
Editrd  by  F.  SilxJWick. 

07.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alft'ad. 

Jviittd  by  L.  C.  Jank,  M.A. 

68*  Translations  from  the  Ice- 
landic,   liy  Kev.  W.  C.  Grrkn,  M.A. 

00*  The  Bale  of  St.  Bsnet*  Trans- 
la  ed  by  Ktght  Ktv.  ABBOT  Gasqurt. 

GO*  Daniel's 'Delia' and  Drayton's 
*  Idea.'  Edncd  by  Aku.ndkll  IsbUAiLE, 
M.A. 

01.  The  Book  of  the  Dake  of 
True  Lovers.  A  Komance  of  the 
Court,  by  Christine  db  Pisan, 
transited, with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  A!  ICF  Krmp-Wklch. 

02*  Of  the  Tambler  oT  Our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles*  iransiated, 
from  the  Middle  French  MSS.,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Alice 
Kkmp- Welch. 

03.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergl.  A 
Romance  of  the  Court,  iranHlatea  from 
the  Middle  French,  bv  Alicb  Kkmp- 
Wrixh.  wth  Introducilon  by  L. 
BUANDIN,  Ph.D.,  and  with  the  original 
Text.  Edition  Raynaud. 

Of.  Troubadour  Posms.    Edited  by 

ftARUAKA  SMVTIIK. 

05.  An  Anthology  of  French 
Verse.    Selected  by  C.  li.  Lewis. 

Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  are— 
1.  The  Love  of  BooIch  (The  Phllohihlon). 
:.  *Six   Draniiis    of     C»ld«ion   (KitzUsrald's 
TranniationX    cDonMe  rnb 

8.  Chronicle  of  .tnivlln  of  Bnttieload. 

4.  1'he  iiife  of  nir  Thomas  Mora. 

5.  Kikon  B)ii>ilik<>. 

&  Ktnffs'  IiTtters :  Alfred  to  the  coming  or 
the  Tudors. 

7.  KIdkp'   Letters  :   From  th«  Tudors  to  thf 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  Viri. 

8.  trhnncer'B  RDight'^  T»i«  (Prof.  Bkkat). 

».  ^hniiier'BMMi  of  I,aw'iiral<»  (Proi.  Skrat) 
li .  Wlmucer'n  Priornm'*  T»ile  (Pruf.  Skeax). 
)l.  Thf*  Uoiimnc«  of  Ftiike  Fiisswu-rine. 
Vi.  The  8ii«rjr  of  rnnid  nnd  P^>•che. 
I.'i  Bvelyn's  Lit.<  of  M.irg.nrvt  tiodolphin. 
14.  Kfkrly  Li  yen  of  U.%ute. 
LV  The  Kuldt.'iir  Letters. 
)S   Pnloniui.     By  Kdwaud  riTZOERAl.D. 

17.  McUi:Pval  Lure. 

18.  The  VUion  of  Piers  the  Plown^an   (Prof. 

Hkkat) 

lu  Tli«0ull*  Hornbook. 

»).  *TtK>  Nuu'H  Uuio,  or  Anoren  Riwle.  (DuiihU' 
vol.). 

31.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  B»rl  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Tt  Early  Lives  of  Charlemayne. 

2a  Cicero's  '  rrieiidshiii,'  *Old  Age,'  and 
'Hcipio's  Dre<iin.' 

34  sWordflworths  Prelude.  (Double  vol.) 

SB.  The  Defence  of  Uuent-v-re. 

3S,  XT.  Browning's  Mea  and  Women. 

38.  Poe'»  Poems. 

s».  Bhiikespeard's  Bonnets. 

9k  Oeorge  Eliors  BlUs  Msrner. 

81  Ooldsmltta's  Vicar  of  Wakeneld. 

A3.  Cbarles  Reade's  Pant  Woflngton. 

13.  Thi*  Ilouseliold  of  Sir  Tboioitu  Mors. 

84.  Sappho :  Obo  Hundred  L>-rlos.  By  Bmah 
Caiimax. 

•  Nnmher*  8.  Vi,  and  84  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Doable  Price. 

t  Tim-  Uh  luomr  Vols^  and  alto  Ko.  to,  may  he  had 
ts  itlff  imi«r  covers  at  la  net  eaota. 


KINO'S      LIBRARY      FOLIOS 

(The). 

The  Mirrour  of  Vertne  In  World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Life  of  Blr 
Thomas  More,  Knight,    ny  hia 

son-m-law,  \Vii.UAU  KOPKK.  los.  dd. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  vohime  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Elkon  Basillkcthe  Portraioturo 
of  His  Sacred  Majestic  In  his 
Solitudes       and      Sufferings. 

Edited  by  Edwaru  Almack,  F.bA. 
£,1  IS.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arth'jr  Gelding's  Translation 
of  ttaci  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  ROVSK,  Liit.D.  £i  lis.  6d. 
net. 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  i!.dited 
by  the  Gknkkal  Kditok.  In  four 
volumes  at  £^  4s.  the  sit.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Press ;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 

»•  NOTR. — Seven  complete  sets  of  the  above 
/t*lios  remain  for  sale.  Price,  per  aet, 
£7  17*.  fv<  «*/. 


•-.• 


K1NG»5    LIBRARY    QUARTOS 

<The^. 
The    Alchemist.     By   Brn  Jonkon. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.    5j.  net ;  Japan- 
etic  vdluni,  ;^i  i.t.  net. 

The  Gull's  Hornbook.  By  Thomas 
DfcEKEK.  Kdi.ecl  by  K.  U  McKkkkow. 
5j.  net ;  J;)pancse  vellum,  105.  bd.  net. 

The  Beggar's  Opera.  By  )ohn  Gay. 
Eiited  by  Hamilton  MacLeod.  5c. 
net :  Japanese  vcllam,  lOf.  f*d.  net. 

KIPLING  PRIMER  (A).     Includ- 

ing  Kioijraphical  and  Critical  Chapters, 
an  Iiide.K  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal 
Writ'nt^s,  .nnd  Biblioi^raphies.  By  F.  L. 
Knowlks.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  ji.  6d. 


KNIQHT  (WILLIAM  and 

EDWARD). —  The  Patient's  Vsde 
Mecum :  How  to  Qct  Most  Benefit 
from  Medicsl  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ir.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLEsTcompfete 

Worlcs  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children '  and  '  Prince  Doras/ 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Suephkkd.  With  a 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  tlie  '  Essay  oa 
Roast  Pig.'     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
FiNB  Papbr  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  is.  net :    leather.  ?ilt  edge<»,  %%.  net. 


LAMBERT 

President 

cloth,  35.  6J. 


(QEORQE).— The 

of   Boravio.    Crown  8vu, 


i8 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


i 


IK  J!- 


LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 
— TiM  Thousand  «ii4  On*  Nlobts, 

commonly  ,  called  in  £n<laad  Vll» 
Arabian  Nighta'  BntttrtaUi 
ments.  Translated  from  the  Arabir 
und  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Gngrav 
iiifis  from  Designs  by  Hahvsy.  Edited  by 
E.S.  Pools,  with  Preface  bySTANLKY 
Lanb-Pooi.K.    3  Vols.,   8vo,  cl.,  22«.  6d, 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER).      The 

Pain teJ  Alountnin.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6.t 

LEH  (HOLME).— Lesrends  from 

Fairy  Land.  With  about  250  Illus- 
trations  by  KsniNALD  L.  and  HORAck 
J.  Knowi'es,  and  an  Introduction  by 
K.  H.  Frekmantle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
fiilt^5j.  net. 

LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  With 
12  lUnetratlons.  Large  crown  8vo,  clotli, 
5*.  net. 

LEHMAN  N  {R,  C).  —  Harry 
Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
eatlonal  Hints  for  Younfr  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6a. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).-Carol«  of 

Cockayne.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  sx. 


LELAND  (C.  Q.)-— A  Manual  of 

Meodlnff  and  Repairing.    V'itb  Dia- 
fjrams.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5.^ 

LEPELLETIER  (BDMOND).  — 
iVIadame  Sans-O^ne.  Translated  by 
John  dc  Villiers.  Post  8vo.  cloth. 
5«.  td, ;  illustrated  boards,  is. ;  POPULAli 

__      RniTlON,  medimn  Svo.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN  K.h  Novels  by. 

The  Idndaaya.    Post  8vo,  Itlust.  bd3.,2T. 
_  A  Bora  Tynptatlon.    Cr.  svo.  cL ,  f > « 

LILBURN  (ADAM).-A  tragedy 

In  MarMe.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  (vl. 


ZLZ'S". 


LIND5AY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth.  3s.  <hI.  each. 
Rtaoda  Boteorta.  (  The  Jacobite. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  each. 
Judah  Pyeoroft,  Parltan. 
Tho  Story  of  Leah. 

LINTON  (B:  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  dd.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  is.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.  J     lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Loat.    12  lliusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  whioh  Lord  ?   With  ti  Iiiusts. 
'  My  Love.'  |    Sowlntf  the  Wind. 
Pueton  Garew.  \  Dulele  Everton, 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.   Crown  8vo, 

clorh,  3f.  dd. 
Bowing  the  Wind.    Chsap  Edition, 

p(^8t  8vo,  cloth,  li.  net, 

Patricia  Kemball.    Popular    Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo,  bd. 


LORIMER    (NORMA).>-The 

Pagan  Woman.    Cr.  Svo,  cioth,  31.  ftd. 

LUCAS    (ALICE).  —  Talmudlc 

Lecends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrase*. 

I'otit  Svo,  halt-p:irchmcnt,  2ft.  net. 

LUCAS  (E.  VJ7~Book8~by: 
Anne'e  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Hucki.am),  and 
Coloured  End -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Bfoford.    Crown  «to,  cloth,  (n. 

A  Book  of  Vcraes  for  Ghildron. 
With  Coloured  Title-pa  jjf.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  <n. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Paa~ 
times.  Mv  K.  v.  LucASand  KLiZAnKiii 
Lucas.     Pott  4to.  cirth,  6.t.  net. 

The  Flamp,  and  other  Stories. 
Koval  iftmo,  cloth,  \s.  ne  t. 

LUCV~THlBNRY   W.).— Gideon 

Pleyce.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  W. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^i. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 

tory  of  Rnyland.  Laigb  Tvpb,  Finr 
Paper  Kditiom,  in  5  vols,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3?.  net  per  vol. 


MACCOLL     (HU(iH).— Mr. 

stranger' A  5ealed  Packet.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  3.t.  td. ;  post  Cvo,  ilhis.  iKiarriF.  2.c. 


McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  books  by. 
The  Itelgn  of  Queen  Anne.   Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  la*.  each. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Geortfea 
and  of  William    the  Fourth. 

I''onr  Vob.,  demy  Svo,  doth,  xis.  each. 
A   Hlatory  of  Our    Own  Timea 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880,  Lihrary 
Edition.  Foot  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
\^s.  each/— Alio  the  Popular  Edition, 
in  Foot  VoLs.,  crown  Ivo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
—And  the  Jt^BlLBB  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  18N6, 
in  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  75.  M.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.  v.,  from  i88o  to  the  Diamond  J uhi let- 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  I2j.;  crown  Svo,  cloth  f).«. 

A  History  of  Ova  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII„fr<»m  1*97  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  a  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
24.t. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth.  1 2s, 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Qntcn 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  KinfJ 
Edward  VII.  NEW  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  pilt 
top,  6,t. ;  also  (he  Popular  Edition. 
post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  W. :  and  the  Cheap 
edition (totheyeariSSo),  med.  Svo, td. 

Large  Tvpb,  Finb  Papbr  Editions. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  per  voL ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Oeorgep 

and  of  WllUam  IV.,  in  a  voIa. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Tiaaoafrom 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Volt. 


J.   I 
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McCarthy  (JMSTiuy-coN tinned. 

Cri  >vvn  Hvo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vu,  pict. 
boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth  litiip,  is,bd.9'<xv\\. 
Tho  Waterdale  Mal^bours. 
My  Enemy's  Daurftater. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  Ijinley  Roohford. 
UearLadyDlsdaln.  |  The  Dlatator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  liuists. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Iilustratiuua. 
The  Comet  of  a  Etoaeon. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  1 2  Illustrations. 
Camlola. 
Red  Diamonds.  |  TI10  Riddle  Rintf. 

•  Iniwn  )-.vo,  cloth.  t,s.  t>d.  each. 

The  Three  DlRgracus.  |  Mononia. 
'The  Rl^t  Ubnonrable.'  By  Justin 

McCarthy  «nd  Mhs.  Cami-uhllPkabd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.t. 
Julian  ReVoTstOnorCr.  8ro,  rloth,  f)i. 


McCARrtiY  p.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  French  Revolution.    (Conitl- 

lutnt   AsseriWy,   i7*>-c)i.)      Four  Vols., 

ricmySvr,  cloth,  I2v.  c.nch. 
An    Ou'Jine   of    tho    Blstory  of 

Ireland.    Crown  8vo,  it.  ;  cloth,  n. (1,/. 
Ireland  Since  the    Union— 1708- 

1836.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 
Haflz  in  Iiondon.  Bvu,  uuid  cloth,  s.t.  M. 
Our  Eiens&Cion  HoTSl.    Crown  bvo, 

15. ;  cloih,  \s,  (id. 
Doont:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  i^. 
Doily ;  A  Sketch.    O-own  8vo,  it. 
Lily  Lass.    Crown  Svo.li. ;   cloth,  is.  (Sd. 
A  ^^oi^don^egend^Cr^vo,  cloth.  3s.  dd. 

MAC  DONALD   (Dr.   dJBOftQE), 

BookA  by. 
VIorliB  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  lOmo,  cloth  gilt,  in  case,  2i,v. ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2^.  6d.  each. 
""'  Also  a  New  Issuk  in  iGnio,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2f .  net  per  Vol. ;  leather,  jiiit  top,  31. 
net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       I.  Within  and   Without— The 

HiuuKN  Life. 
„        II.  The  DificiPLK  —  The   Gospw. 
WoMKN— Book  of  Sonnkis— 
ORdAN  Songs. 
„       III.  Violin  Songs—Sonos  ok  thk 
Days  and   Niohts-A  Book 
of  Dreams— Roai>sidk  Poems 
— roHMS  FOR  Children. 
„       IV.  PAi.AnLKS— Ballads  — Scotch 
„        V.  iS:  VI.  Phantasies.         [Songs. 
„     VII.  Thk  Portent. 
„    Vill.  Tii!i     Light     Princess  —  The 

Giants  Heart— Shadows, 
„       IX.  Cross  PuRPOSJts— Goldkn  Key 

CAHAr^OYN— LIITLEDATLIGHT. 

.  „  X.  Thk  Cruel  Paintkr—Th*  Wow 
o'RivvKN— The  Castlk— The 
Broken  Swords— The  Gray 
WoLK— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  6iK>pge  Mac- 
Donald.    2  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  buclcrain,  125. 

Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3.V  t)d. ;  post  8vo,  iliuatrattd  boards,  2s, 

Lliith.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6f. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

Passaj^cs  Chosen  by  A.  H.  Hyait.  lOnio, 
cloth  gllt,3f.  net ;  leather  giit,  31,  net. 


^n  » 


MACDONIiLL      ( A  Q  N  E  S ) .  — 

Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Kvo.  boards,  2t. 


MACHRAY   (ROBERT),   Novels 

by.     Crown  8v«,  cloth,  tis.  t.ai:h. 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Mystery  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Private  Detective. 

Her  Honour.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $t.  f>d. 


MACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).~lnler- 

iudedand  Undertones.  Cr.8vo,cloth.06. 

MACK  AY     (WILLIAM). —  A 

Mender  of  Nets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6;. 


MACKBNZIB    (W.   A.).-Tho 

Draxel  Dream.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.;. 


MACLISE  Pertnritaaltery  (The) 

of  illastrloiM  Literary  Cliaracters: 
8s  Portrait-*  by  Daniel  Maclisk  ; 
with  Memoirs  by  VVlLLiAU  BATES,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  iU 

Manageiuent.     By    T.    C.    HKPWORrn. 
With  10  Illusta,    Cr.  8to,  ij.  ;  cloth,  is.fxi. 

MAaNATcHARTA:  A  FacsiinUtTol 

the  Original,  3  ft,  by  2  ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seats  emblazoned  in  G<»ld  and  Colours,5:. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  Now  Republic.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3i,  f)d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  Largk 
Tyi'k,  Fine  Papkr  Kdimon,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  3i.  net ;  leather,  gilt  cdge.-i, 
3s.  net. 

Poems.    Small  4(0,  parchment,  8«. 

Is  Lite  Worth  Living  ?    Crown  Svo, 

buckram,  Os. 


MALLORY     (Sir    THOMAS).— 

Mort  d*  Arthar,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  n.  M.  Ranking.    Piwt  8vo.  cloth,  2v. 

MARQUERITTE   (PAUL  and 
VICTOR),  novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.6(i.  each. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  ky  F.  Lees. 
Yanity.  Translated  by  K,  S.  WEST.  With 
Poruait  Frontispiece.  .     . 

The  Commune.   Translated  by  P.  I.eks 
and  1^  13.  DouuLAS.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  61. 

MARIE  DE  MEDICIS  and  the 

Court  of  France  in  tlie  XVIltti  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lovjis  Batii'KOL  by  Mary  King.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d.  net. 


MARLOWE'S  Works,   including 

his  Translation*.    Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo,  doth.  is.Od. 

MAR5t1     (RICHAR  D).  -  A 

spoiler  of  Men.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  td. 
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MASTBR  OF  QAiVlE  (THE): 
The  Oldest  Bnirlish  Book  od 
Hunting.  By  Edwakd,  Second  Dukr 
ol  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Baillik-Grohuan.  With  Introductioi 
by  'I'HiiODOKE  KoosKVKf.T.  Pnotogravurc 
Frontispiece,  and  aj  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Illuminations.  Larjje  cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  Is.  bii.  net ;  parchment, 
lOf.  6d.  net. 


MASSINQER'S  Plays.   From  the 

Text  of  WiLUAM  GiFKORD.    Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  8to,  cloth.  3*  f^d. 


MASTBRMAN     (J.).— Half -a - 

dozen  Daughtera.     Post  Stct.  b'.s.,  2s. 


MAITHEWS    (BRANOER).-A 
Secret  ol  tiie  Sea.    Post  Sto,  ilki»- 
tratcd  boards,  at.  \  ciu<h,  2$.  6rf. 

MA>r~b»|^ELU  600 k«  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ya.  6d.  each. 
Her  Royal  Hl^naMi  Womaa. 
Betvreen  Oursolvee* 
Rambles  In  Womanlan^. 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo. 
cloih,  3j;.  6d. ;  post  8to,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Crown  ivo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 
The  Voloa  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.    |     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Ramsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  IHTay  of  a  Woman. 
A  Son  or  Ishmael. 
An  Adventuress.    |     Roeebury. 
Tiie  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
This  Troublesome  World. 


MEDICi5  (Lives  of  the):  from 
their  Letters.  By  I.anet  Ross.  With 
Pliooyravure  Froutlspioce  and  other 
liliiatratlons.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  75.  6d, 
net. [Frgjartnu. 


MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY     (The] 

New).  '  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  ra^ 
paper,  boards,  Ss.  net  per  voL  ;  pigskin 
with  clasiis.  7s-  M.  net  p«f  vol. 

1.  The  Bo&k  of  the  Duke  of  True 
I«Overs.    Translated  from  the  Midilic 
French  of  Chhistinb  DC  PiSAN,  with 
Notes  by  Alicb  Kbmr-Welch.    Wood 
cut  Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  cf  ear  I«ady, 
and  other  Mlraoles.  Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  Gautivk  dr 
Coinci,  &c..  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
byAUCB  KBftfP*WBLCU.  Woodcut  Titlei 
and  7  Photogravures. 

a.  The  Chatelaine  Of  Vertfl.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  ALicii 
KBMP-WBLcn,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Brandin. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5  Photot-avnres. 

i.  The  Babees'  Book.  Edited  from 
Ur.  Ft'RNlVALL'S  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Kickrrt.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photojjravurts. 


MBUIEVAL  LIBRARV  (The)-continurd. 

5.  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Antfela  da 
Polltfno.  Trantdalcd  from  the  Italian 
by  MARY  G.  Stebgmann,  with  Intro- 
duction by  ALOAR  THOROLD.  Woodcut 
Title  and  reproductions  of  Wo<>dcuts. 

6.  The  I«etfeBd  of  the  Holy  Flna, 
Ylruin  of  Santo  Qemlnlaao. 
Translated  freni  the  14th  Century  MS. 
by  M.  Maksfibld.  Woodcut  Title  and 
f)  Photogravures. 

7.  Barly  BngUsh  Romanoes  of 
Love.  Edited  In  Modern  Eniiii.h  by 
KuiTH  Rickbrt.    5  Photogravures. 

a  Early  Bntflish  Romances  of 
Friendship.  Edited  in  M<.dera 
Ent.'lisli,  with  Notes,  by  12:dith  Rickicri'. 
6  Photogravures. 

9.  The  Cell  of  Self-Knowledge. 
Svven  Earlv  Mysticai  Treatises  prin<ed  m 
1851.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  EDMUND  Gakonbr,  M.A. 
Coll  -type  Froi'tKplrrp  In  'wo  colouj-s. 

10.  Anelent    JCngiiMU     Christmas 

Carols.    liOO-1700.    Collected   aud 

arrangecl  by  Eorru  RiCKkur.    With  8 

Pbotogravures.      Boards,  ys.   6d.   net ; 

_  pigskin  with  clasps,  ios.  6d.  net. 

MB  LB  A:    A   Biosraphy^     Hy 

Agnes  M.  Murphy.  With  Chapters  by 
Madamk  Mblba  on  Thx  Art  op  Si.no- 
ING  and  on  Tub  Selection  op  Music  as 
A  PROPBSSiON,Portraits,and  Illustrations. 
De'Tiy  8vo,  clf>th.  i6.t.  net. 

MERRICiC   (HOME).  —  VViienIi 

Olrl's  Engaged.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.6d. 

MERRICK  (LEONARD),  Noveig 

by. 
The  Man  who  was  Good.    Crown 
8vo,  cl.,  y.  6d.  :  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  xt. 

>own  8vo,  cloth,  ■^s.  6d.  each. 
Cynthia.  J    This  Stage  of  Fools. 

M  E  T  H  V  E  N      (  PAUL)  .  - 

laflu(*nces.     Ciown  8vn,  cloth.  6f. 


MEYNELL  (ALICE).-The 
Rower  of  the  Mind  :  s  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.  In  vmnj, 
cSoih,  jfilt,  2i.  n<.t ;  lea'tier,  3.».  net. 


MINTO  (WM.).— Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?    Crown  ^\o,  cloth,  is.  dd. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clot4i,  3.^.  6d.  e.ich. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.   With  8  lUusts. 
Only  a  Higher. 
The  Belforts  of  Cnlbea* 
Cr<>N<>n  Svo,  picture  cloth,  Hat  t>acki^  21.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towflufds  the  Btemal  Snows. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NoveU 

by.    Croww  8vo,  cloth.  $s.  6d.  each. 
Renshaiw  Fanning*s  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland* 
Haviland'B  Chum. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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{V  {The)— continued, 
thtt  Divine  Con- 
alBt  Angela  d« 

lalcd  froiu  the  Italian 
IKGMANN,  withIatro« 
Thorold.  Woodcut 
tions  of  W<v>dcutn. 

r  tba  Holy  Flna, 
nto  0«mlnlano. 

:he  14th  Century  MS. 
I.   Woodcut  Title  and 


[Umu  Christmas 
L700.  Collected  aiul 
ru  RiCKbUT.  Willi  8 
Boards,  ft.  td.  net; 
».  lOkt.  ftd.  net. 

Biography,     iiy 

[Y.  With  Chapters  by 
on  Th?i  Art  of  Sino- 
BLBcnoN  OP  Music  as 

irait8.and  Illustrations. 

6.t.  net. 

»E).  —  Wiien  a 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  ■js.td. 

»NARD),  Novels 

ras  Good.    Crown 
>st  8vn,  illust.  bds.,  x\. 
Ih.  3i.  6rf.  each. 
Stage  of  Fools. 

(PAUL).- 

Iwn  8vn,  cloth.  6«. 


Lwas  She  Qood 

itvo,  cloth.  15.  6rf. 


L,  Hat  backs,  i$.  each. 


PR  AM),  Novel* 

Ith.  IS.  6d.  each. 
1g*s  Quest. 
Blaoblandi 


MITPORD  (lMiRTHAM}—co/UinticJ. 
Crown  8vo,  clctli,  3.1.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  sr.  each. 
The  Xiuok  of  GeFard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    Wub6iunBtB. 
The  Qun-Runner.  Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  3s.  6d.; 
Cheup  l!^tiiion,  medium  8vo.,  f>d. 

HarleyOreenoak'sChai^o.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  ts. 

ATOTl  E  SW  O  R  T  H    (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt    Rectory.    Crown   8to, 
cloth.  3f .  t)d.  ;  pt)Ht  8to.  iliust.  boardi*.  7s. 

MONCRIBFP  (W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 
The  Abdlcstlon :  A  OramA.  With  7 
Etchings.    Imperial  4to,  biickiam,  an. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vu,  cloth.  25.  6d.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Bong  of  Sixpence. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Hnemy.  Kc)>.  8vo.  pic,  cov.,  i  j. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Ball    Up  I'    Crown  8vo.  cloth,    35.  6J.; 

tvjst      Svo.      illustrated       b<Kir(ls,      w. ; 

Popular  Editiok  modium  8vo,  6d. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo, 

iihtstrated  boards,  is. 


Morrow  (W.  C.U— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To-  Day.    With  ic6  Illui^ts.  by 
KDOOARDCt'CTJKL.  Small  dt-ruv8vo,cl..fi5_ 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  each. 
BasUe  the  Jester. 
Young  Lochlnvar. 

The  ColdenJldoL^ 

P^t  8vo,  iUustniti-d  boards,  xi.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  ot  the  Deep. 
Stories   Weird'  and    Wonderful. 

Post  Svo,  iUust.  boards,  2x. :  cloth,  25.  tj 
Maid    Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

With  la  Illus.  by  Stanley  L.  Woou.  U  . 

8vo.  clcth,  35.  (<d. ;  picture  cl.  flat  back,  zs 

MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTTeJ. 

Novels  by.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  35.  oj. 

e»cb:  post  svn.  illustrited  boards,  2.«.  each 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  13  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.    With  ^  IIUistratioitR. 
Val  strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Malls.       1        Hearts. 
The  way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Bla8er^i  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Mature* 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  GirL 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynlo  Fortune.  !  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  itvu.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
This  Little  World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse* 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
Y.G.:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Verona's  Father.  Cruwn  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 
His   Ovn   Ghost.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

35.  6tl. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Joseph's    Coat.     Popular    Edition. 

medioro  Svw.  6d, 

MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTIE)   and 

HBNRY     HBRMAN,     Novels     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns* 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
PaulJones's  Alias.  With  Illustrations 

by  A.  KORKSTIKK  and  G.  Nicolkt. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic: 

A  Romance.    Translated  by  Elixabuiii 
Lee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

ISIORRIS   (W.    t^.).    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35. 6d.  each  :  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boardii,  x«.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     I     Billy  Bellenr. 

Miss  Wentworih's  Idea*  Crown  Svo^ 
cloth,  is.  bd. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3j.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo,  illustratecl 
boards,  2s.  each. 


Tricotrln. 

BuAuo. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

l^ascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Punk. 

Jdalia. 

BimbL 

Slgna. 

Friendship. 

Oailderoj. 


oi  of  Flanders, 
ill  Castlemaino's 


A  Dofl 
Oeol 

Gage. 
Princess  Mapraxlne. 
Hold  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folle-Farlne. 
Two  Wooden   Shoes. 
A  Village  Commune* 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremmii. 
Strathmore. 
Plplstrello. 
Two  Ofrenders* 
_  Byrlln. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6rf.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Massarenes. 
The  Waters  of  Bdera. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flatb.ick,  25.  e.tch. 
Syrlln.        I     The  Waters  of  Bdera. 

Popular  feDinoNs 


edlUlli 


Rvo,  6d,  eaoii. 

Moths. 

Puclc. 

Tricotrln* 

Chandos. 

Ariadne. 


Under  Two  Flags. 

Held  in  Bondage* 

Strathmore. 

The  Massarenes. 

Friendship. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Idalla.     I   Othmar.     |     Pascarel. 

A  Village  Commune. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.   Laroi 

Typk  Editiok.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  i*.  net ; 

leather,  is.  ftd,  net. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
troni  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  K.  biD.NKV 
Morris.     Post    Svo.  cloth,   5.t. 


OHNET  (pEORQES),  Novels  by. 

Doctor  Rameau.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards.  2s. 
A  Weird  Gift.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ys.  6J. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Last  Love.    Post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  at. 
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OHNUT  (OEORGES)-<r^«//wi/^^. 

Crown  8v<),  cloiii,  3^.  (ui,  eacb. 

The  Path  of  Olory. 
liove'a  Depths. 
The  Money-maker.      ''^  '^'^'  '' 
The  Woman  of  Mystery* 
The  Conqueress. 

OLIPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  bonrds,  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greateet  Helrcsa  In  En^and 

WhitQladies.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  12 

lllusi rations,  jr.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2i. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8 vn,  cloth,  3.^.6^. 


OSBOURNE    (LLOYD),   Stories 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  each. 

The  Motor  maniacs. 

Three     Speeds     Forward.      With 

Illustrations. 

O'SHAUQHNESSY  (ARTHUR). 

Music  &  Moonlight.  Fcp.  3vo  cl.,  ys.b.i 


PAIN   (BARRY).~Enza*8  Hus- 

band.    Fcap.,  Sro,  i;. ;  cloth,  14.  6d. 


PANDURANQ     HARI;    or, 

iMemoirs  01?  a  niadoo.     With  Preface 
■     by  Sir  lURlLB  Freue.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
tratctl  boardii,  2*. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 

the  Holy  Pather«;   Histories  of  the 

Anchorites,  Kecluses,  Coenobites,  Monks, 
and  Ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of 
Efiypt,  between  about  a.d  250  and  400. 
Compiled  by  Athanasil's,  PALLADius, 
St.  Jerome,  and  others.  Translsted 
from  the  Svrac,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGB,  Lltt.D. 
With  3  Frontispieces.  2  vols,  large  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  tst.  net. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. PubUshed  annually.  Dy  8vo,  31. 


Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

HamctfouB  Stories.  |  From  Bzlle. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  beaeatli  Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Walter's  Word,  i  Fallen  Fortunes. 

A  Perfeot  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Idke  Bon. 

A  Woman's  Ventfeanoe. 

Carlyon's  Tear.     |  CecU's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master. 

Borne  Private  Ylews. 

Found  Dead.  |     Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Hulves.      I      What  He  Cost  Her. 

Kit :  A  Memory.  1  Under  One  Roof. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood.  -   '  :/ 

A    Modem    Dick    Y7hittlntfton. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 
Ss.diL;  picture  cloth,  Hat  back,  2s, 

The  Burnt  Million.   Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  cloth,  ij.  net. 

Notes  ftrom  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  Is.  6rf; 

Popular  Editioxr,  medhira  Svo,  W.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Maaalnifberd. 
Walter's  Werd.   1   By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


PAUL  (MARGARET  A.).— Gentle 

aod  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 3s.  6J.  ; 
post  8vo,  illtMtrated  boards,  is. 


PEARS  (CHARLES).— From  the 

Thame*  to  the  Selce^  With  40  llius- 
tratittu:>  iu  Colours  and  Sepia.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth.  I2s.  td,  net.  jPreparing. 


.* 


PAYN   (JAMES),   Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massintfberd. 

The  Clyfifards  of  Clyffe. 

A  County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  I    For  Cash  Only. 

High  aplrlts.     I     Bunny  Storios. 

A  Confidential  Ajfaut. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     la  lUusts. 

The  Family  Soapetfrace. 

Holiday  Tasks.  \  At  Her  Mercy. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  Iliusis. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbrldife. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

A  Trying  Patient. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest* 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST   (Cap- 
tain   B.).— The   Beet  ef  the  Pun. 

With  8  Coloured    IHustraUotM  and  48 
others.    Medium  Svo,  doth,  *j.  net 


PENNY    (F.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $a.  6J.  each. 
The  Sanyasl.       I  TheTea-Planter. 
Caste  and  Creed.  |  The  Inevitable 
Law. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Dilys.  I         Dark  Corners. 

The  Unlucky  Mark. 


PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels   by. 

Idolatry.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6*. . 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  Cd.  e.ich. 

A  Free  Solitude,  t  Eaot  ''f  <^'aea. 
The  Waters  of  DOBtrva«:Aon, 
Red  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  W.  trach. 
The   Stronger  Claim. 
Tne  W&tera  of  Destruotion. 


^  boards,  as.  each. 
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PETER  PAN  KEEPSAKE  (The). 

By  D.  S.  O'Connor.  With  Introduction 
by  W.  T.  Stkad,  and  Illustrations 
Demy  4to,  picture  cover,  is.  net 


k>HELP5    (B.    S.).— Jack    the 

PUhernan.       Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
Keep.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  11.  (td^ 

PHIL  MAY'S  SketchTBook :  54 

Cart«>ons.    Crown  ft)Iio,  cloth,  aj.  M. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.).— Famous 

Y     Violinists  and  Pine  Violins.    Crown 

'        8vo,  cloth,  5„'. 


PiCTUKE-MAKINQ,   Notes   on 

the    Science    of.       Hy    Profkssok 

.      C.  J,  HOLIIBS,  M.A.   With  Photogravure 
■'•  f.      "      ...  —  -         ... 


Frontispiece, 
net. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7.f.  6i. 


PILKINQTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

der's  MIstalce.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


PLANCH^  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackarnbss. 
Crown  Svo,  doth,  6*. 


PLAYS   OF    OUR    FORE- 

FATHERS,  and  c^me  of  the  Tradi- 
,    tionsupon  which  they  were  founded. 

By  C.  M.  Gatley,  LI-D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Royal  8vo,cloth,  lis.  6d.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Life  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Lanqhckxb,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols..  Svo,  half-cloth,  los.^d. 

P0E*S7EDQAR  AIXAN)  Choice 
Worics :    Poems,    Stories,    Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charlks 
Baudelaire.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  51.  f>d. 

POLLOCK  (W.  H.).-ThcCl!ann; 
and  Other  Drawing- Raom  Plays. 

By  Sir  Walter  IJesaxt  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  Hvo.  atoth.  yt.  f>d, 

POTTS    (HENRY). —  His   Final 

Flutter.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  65. 

POWDER  -  PUFF      (The) :      ^ 

Ladic.t'  Breviary.  By  Franz  Blel 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3.^.  6d. 

(Mrs.  CAMPBELL), 

Post  Svo,  illns.  boards,  2s.  ea. 


PRAED 

NoTels  by. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Coanteaa  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2t.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Trejfaaklss.    With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  clotli,  3^.  M.  each. 

Nulma.        I        Madame  Xzan. 
*Aa  a  Wateh  in  the  Mltfht.' 
The  Lost  Barl  of  Bllan. 

Christina   Chard.    Cheap  Edition, 
post  Svo.  cloth.  IS,  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C).  —  Valentlna. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


PROCTOR    (RICHARD    A.), 

Worlcs  by.  Crown  8vo,cloth.  3.*.  6d.  each, 
Basy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Main 

for  every  Nipht  in  the  Year. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  lUusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Bpaee. 
The  Universe  of  Suns. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13 

Sled  PlalC'R.    Drtnv  Svo,  cloth,  6.5. 

Watfes   and    Wants    of   Science 
Workers.    Crown  Svo,  is.  (ul. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). -Miss. 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3j.  td. ;   post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  «. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.—  Bv 

Dr.  John  Brown.     Squ;u-e  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


RAPPOPORT  (A.  S..  M.A.).— 
The  Curse  of  the  Romanovs :  A  Study 
ot  the  Reigns  of  Tsars  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  1796-1825.  With 
23  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i6j.net. 


UEADE'S  (CHARLES)   Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  61/  each. 

Peg    Wofflntfton;     and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Hard  Cash. 
The    Cloister    and    the    Hearth. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Hksant. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.* 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth :  and  Sin^e- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  AutoMo^aphy  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Orinth  Oaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place* 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Bater. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Bee^iana;  and  Bible  Characters. 

Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  WofBngton.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Jonnstone. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Bn&ooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  CouMe  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.      I     Readiana. 
Foul  Flay.        (     Griffith  Gaunt. 
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ROADB  (CHMlLBS)-ci>nti»iud. 
Post  8vo,  Illustrated  Boards,  st.cach. 

Put  YourMlf  In  Hla  Pl»o«i 
The  Wanderintf  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Blngleheart  and  Doablefaea. 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  ftc 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stones. 
A  Perilous  Seoret. 


LakoeType,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  fjilt  top,  2s.  net  each  :  leather, 
f*ilt  t.'d(«es,  3.t.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  lliiistr»lioiifi  hy  M.  K.  HRWKKDfXB. 
*It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo.  W.  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
*  It  Is  Never  Too  Iiate  to  Mend.* 
Foul  Play.       |     Hard  Cash. 
Peg    Wofflngton;     and    Christie 

Johnstone. 
Grlfllth  Qaunt. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Plao«. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Mo  Llt'^e,  Love  Ma  Long. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
A  Woman  Hater. 

The  Wandering  Heir.    Large  Ttpe 

Edition,  tcap.Bvo,  cloth,  is.  net  ;  leather, 
Ij.  6d.  net. 

The  Cloister   and   the    Hearth. 

With  iCi  I'iioloijravure  and  84  h.-ilt-totK: 
Illustrations  l>3'  Matt  B.  Hkwkkdink. 
Small  4to,  doth,  6s.  net. — AIsi>  a  New 
Edition,  with  20  Ilhtstmtions  in  4 
Colours  and  10  in  Black  and  White  by 
BVAM  Shaw.  R.I.  Demy  8vo,  tloth, 
12.T.  6d. :  parchment,  16s.  n«t. 


RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 

bj'.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  ^e.  fvi.  each. 
The  Man  xuho  Lost  hla  Paat.    With 

50  Illustr.iiioitA  br  ToM  t'.KoWNK,  R.I. 
The  Baysmrater  Miracle. 

Crr.wn  8vo.  cloth,  ds.  each. 
The  Klng'c  Counsel. 
Beml-Socloty. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  3.t.  (td. 
Weird    Stories.     Crown    8vo,   doth, 
3s.  bd. ;  po.st  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs. 

Post  8vo,  illustratcKl  l>oardR,  is.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  uf  Wales's  G«rden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palaoe  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.        |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  31.  6d.  cacti, 

Barbara  Dering. 
Meriel :  A  Love  btory. 


ROBINSON  (P.  W.).  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.     Post   8vo, 

illustrated  boardn,  3.«. 
The  Hands  of  Jnstloe.   Crown  8to, 

doth,  3f.  6d.;    post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  ai. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3j.  W. ;  post8vo,  iltiist.  bds„  aj. 


ROLFE    (FR.),    Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61  each. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tarqulnio. 


ROLL    OP    BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  A  Lilt  of  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqncror,  tofift.  In  Gold  jind  Colonrs.  ^t. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.}.— A  Hand- 
book o<Archltectarsl  styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collktt-Sabdars.  With 
630  lUustratiena.    Cr.  Svoi,  clotta,  fs.  td. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).--A    Sugar 

Princoss.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  sj.  dd. 

ROWS  E~LL  (MARY~C.V- 
Monsienr    de    Paris.     Crown  8vo, 
cit»th,  3.1.  bd. 

RUNCIMAN  (J AS.),  Stories  by. 
Schools  and  Scholars.     Post  8vo, 

doth,  u.  bd. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown 

JKo.  cloth,  yx.  bd. 


iiUSKIN  SERIES  (The).    Square 

Kmio,  ck>tb,  coiound  tops   and  decor- 
ative  Ead-papers,    Frontispieces,    and 
Titles.    It.  net  each. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Hy     JOHK     RiJSKl.N.     Illustrflied     by 

RlCHAKD  DOTI.K. 

Bab  »nd  his  Friends.    By  Dr.  John 

Hrown. 
Old     Christmas.     By    Wasiiimoto?; 

Ikving. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.    By  \. 

U.  Andbrton. 
Buskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 

Uv  F.  W.  Faerar.  D.D. 


RUSShLL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8?o,  doth,  31.   W.  each; 

post  8v0k  UliMtrated  boards,  2<.  each; 

doth.  at.  bd.  each. 
Round  the  Oailey-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Read. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hejumock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.* 
The  Romanoe  of  Jenny  Harlowe* 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ooean  Tragedy. 
My  ShipuiateXiOUiee. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea, 
The  Good  Ship  *  Mohock.' 
like  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  7    |    Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Last  Entry. 
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lellbacka*    Crown 


TtflouB  Teacher. 
.ARK),  Novels 

iloth.  31.   6d.  each ; 
boards,  is,  each; 


ftUSSBLL  (W.  CLAHK)-coftti»u/d. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  bd.  each. 
Jl  Tale  of  Two  Tnanele. 
The  Death  Ship. 
The  •  Pretty  Polly.'    With  13  Illustra- 

tlona  by  U.  £.  Kobkrtson. 
Overdue*       |    Wrong  Bide  Out. 

The  OouTlct  Bhlp.  Popular  Edition, 
nicfUum  8vo,  bd. 


RUSSELL    (nERBERT).-True 

Blu«.    Crowa  8vu,  cloih,  31.  6d. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by. 
A  Country  Sweetheart.  Crown  8vo. 

picture  cloth  Hnt  back,  21. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3.(.  (id. ;  piclnrc  cloth,  flat  back.  is. 


RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out^f.door  Life.  By  £.  W.  L. 
Davibs.  With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.     Roval  hvo,  cloth,  i6.t.  net. 


RUSSIAN      BASTILLE,     TMB 

(The  Fortress  of  SchlueHseJbiir|{).  By  T. 
P.  YouvATSliKV.  Translated  by  A,  S. 
Kappoport.  M.A.  With  nninc'  otis  Ittus- 
trations.     Demy  8to,  cloth,  ys.  (hI.  net. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.   Crown  8vo,  ck)th,  3J.  bd,  each  ;  pobt 
)^a.  iUnstrated  boards,  2$.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Kote 

br  Ol.ITKI*  WWXORLL  HULMKS. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's* 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Gum  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


Crown  8vo,  doth,  31.  bd.  eacii. 

The  Wo<rintf  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

A  Tratflo  Honeymoon* 

Gallantry  Bower. 

A  Proctor's  Wooing. 

Bonnie  Maggio  Lauder* 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  »  illustrations. 


SAINT    JOHN    (BAYLE).  —  A 
Levantine  Family.  <:r.  8vo.  cl..  35.  (hI. 

SALA    (O.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

DayU8:bt.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 


SCOTLAND  YARO,  Past  &  Present 

By  £x-Chief-]nspector  Cavanagh.  Poet 
8vo,  illustrated  Ixiards,  is. ;  cloth,  25.  f:d. 


SERQBANT(ADELINBS  Novels 

by*    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  bd.  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Bndioott's  Experiment* 

The  Mlaslntf  BUsubeth.    Crown  8to, 
doth,6t. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The)* 

Lii  pocket  site,  cloth.  ^\\\  top,  is.  net  per 
\        Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3«.  nt  t  per  VoL 

By  Sir  Walter  Brsant. 

London.  |  Westmlnstei^ 

Jerusalem.   (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

E.  H.  PALMKR.)  • 

All  Sorts  and  Gondltions  of  Men* 
Sir  Richard  Whlttlngton. 
Gaspard  de  CoUgny. 

By  Boccaccio, 
The  Decameron. 

By  RoBFRT  PrCHAVAV. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword* 

By  Hall  Caink. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WiLKiK  Collins. 
The  Woman  In  White. 

Dy  Daniel  Dukok. 
Boblnson    Crusoe.     Wiih  37   Illus- 
trations by  G.  Cruikshaxk. 

By  Charlks  Dickkns. 
Speeches.    With  Portrait. 
By  Austin  Dobson. 

Bighteenth   Century    Vignettes. 

ihree  beties,  each  Illustrated. 

By  W.  S.  GlLBKKT. 
Original  Plays.    Three  Scries. 

By  Thomas  IIahdy. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree* 

Hy  HBTrr  IIarte. 
Condensed  Novels. 

Bv  Oliver  Wrndki-l  Hoi.mks. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,     niustnttcd  by  /.  G.  TltuMSCN. 
Compiled  bT  A.  H.  HVATf. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Prrie. 

By  Richard  jKFrF.RiBS. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields* 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Bssays  of  Ella. 

Ry  Lord  Macaitt.aT. 
History  of  England,  m  5  Volumes.  . 

Bv  Justin  MtCAiMiiv. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anno,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  Vols. 

A  History  of  Gur  Own  Times  from 
AccessionofQ.  Victoria  to  i«y7,  in  3  Vols. 

By  Gkoroe  MacDonald. 
Worksof  Fancy  aaJ  Imagination. 

in  10  Vols.  loino.    (For  Litl,  see  p.  19.) 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  New  Republlo. 

By  Charles  Readb. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
32  Illustrations  by  M.  U.  Hewkruink. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mea««* 
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ST.  MARTIN'5  UBR ARV— continued. 
hy  Robert  Lcuis  Sibvknson. 

An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travala  wiili  a  Donkey. 

Memorlee  and  Portraits* 

Vlrglnlbaa  PuerUque.  •> 

Men  and  Books.  .•  >r« 

•New  ArabUn  Nights. 

Across  the  Plains.  i.. '■ 

The  Merry  Men. 

Prlnoe  Otto.  •    ; '  .     "  <- 

In  the  Booth  Seat.      ''     '        "'* 

Bssays  of  Travel. 

Weir  of  Hnrmistottt 

Colleoted  Poema. 

By  H.  A.  Taixe. 

Hlstbry  of  En^'llsh  Literature,  in 
4  Volb.    With  32  Portraits. 

By  Mark  Twain.— Sketches. 
By  Walton  and  cotton. 
The  Conaplete  Arigler.        


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  NoveSa  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  each 
The  Matflc  of  To-Morrow. 
Comet  Chaos. 
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SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY. 

Part  I. 

THB  OIiD-SPBLLINO 
SHAKBSPBARB. 

In  Forty  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  doth, 
25.  dd,  net  per  vol.  ;  or  Library  Edition , 
pure  rag  paper,  half-parchment,  ss.  net 
per  vol.    In  course  uf  publication. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare 

with  the  spelliug  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basts  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  K. 
J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  ai»d  F.  W. 
Clarke,  M.A.  a  list  of  the  volumes 
already  published  may  be  had. 

Part  II. 
TUB  SHAKBSPBARB  CLASSICS. 

Small  oruwn  8ro,  quarter-bouud  antique 
giey  boards,  2j.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  whole 
j^old-brown  velvet  persian,  41.  ni-! 
per  vol. :  also  500  special  sets  on  lnnn  t 
paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops  (to  be 
subscribed  for  only  in  sets),  5*.  net.  per 
vol.    Each  volume  with  Frontispieoe. 

I.  Lodge's  *Ro8alynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  '  As 
You  Like  It."  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Gkug,  M.A. 

a.  Greene's '  Pandosto/or '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia ' :  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Winter's 
Tale.'    Edited  by  P.  G.  Thomas. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of*  Romeus  and 
Juliet' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Edited  by  P.  A.  Dakibl.  Modernised 
ind  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MuNRO. 

4.  'The    Troublesome    Reltfn    of 
'     King  John* :  the  Play  rewritten 

by  Shakespeare  as  ^King  John.' 
Kdiied  by  F.  J.  Fuunjvall,  D.Utt. 


SHAKBSPBARB  LIBIIARY-«m(. 

TIIB  SHAKE8PBARC  CLASglOS    cvntinued, 

5.6.   'The   Bletory  of  Hamlet' i 

With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Sbakspeare's  Play,  and  art 
Introductory  Study  of  the  Lbokno  ov 
HAMLKT  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

7. '  The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters '  t  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear, 

Edited  bv  SiDN'KY  Lkb,  D.Litt. 

8.  'The  Taming  of  a  Bhrew't 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakef<peare 
in  •The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
bv  Professor  F.  S.  BOAS,  M.A. 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  Midsummer  Might's  Dream.' 
Edited  by  FRA.\K  Sidgwick. 

10.  'The  Famous  Viotovlee  of 
Henry  V.' 

11.  'The  Menachmf  t  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Brrors.'  Latin  text,  with  the  Eliza- 
bcdian  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
RousR  Lltt.D. 


I  a.    '  Promos 


and     Cassandra ' : 
of  'Measure   for 


the   source 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonins  and    Sllla':    the 

source  of  'Twelfth  Night.'    Edited  by 
Morton  Luce. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  tare  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  'The  True  Tri^7{ndy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Yrrk':  the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  ot 
'King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of '  The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  '  Cymbellne.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  '  The  Merchant  of  Yenioe.' 
Edited  by  Pr^ttensor  I.  GOIXANCZ. 

18.  Romantit<  Tales  x  the  sources  of 
*  The  Two  (Je'^tlr-men  of  Verona,'  *  Merry 
Wivc«,'  'Muvh  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  that  Bnd^  Well.' 

19,20  Shakespeare's  Plutarch  t  the 
sources  uf  '  Julius  Casaar,'  *  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'   '  Coriolanus,'  and 'Timou.' 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Titckkr  Brooke,  M.A. 
Part  UI. 

THB  LAMB  SHAKBSPBARB 
FOR  YOUNG  PBOPLB. 
Witli  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
Mary  AND  Charles  Lamb's  Tales  from 
SUAKKSPEARB,  an  attempt  being  made 
by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ  to  insert  within 
the  setting  of  prose  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which  the 
young  reader  should  early  become  n>% 
quainted.  The  Musio  arranged  by  T. 
Maskbll  Hardy,  imperial  i6nio,  cloth, 
15. 6d.  net  per  vol. ;  leather,  zt,  6d.  net  per 
vol. ;  Special  School  Edttioo,  Uneu,  &J, 
net  per  VOL  j    .,   .^.  ,v.. 

I.  The  Tempest.         .vh«o   ,^4 

II.  As  You  Like  It,       . 

III.  A  91  idsummer  H ight's  Dr6(im« 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice* 

V.  The  Winter's  Tale*         ""-  'JiVr 

VI.  Twelfth  Night. 
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ffHAKBSPeARB   LIDRARY-con/. 

Thk  Lamb  Siiakkspkaks— <«)»/i»ma<. 
VII.  OymboUno. 
VIII.  Romooc^nd  JuUot. 
IX.  Maobotb. 
X.  Muob  Ado  About  Nothlntf. 

XI.  A  Llfo  of  Shakeapeare  for  tho 

Young.  liijpurint;- 

XII.  An     Bvaninif    with     Shake- 

Bpoaret  lo  Ijram.-ttic  T.'ihlu.'Mix  for 

Younjj    Fco;jle,   with    Music    hy    T. 

■    Maskki.l   Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  xt.  net :  leather,  js.  t)d,  net  ; 

'     •  •     linen,  is.  6d.  net. 

.  1..  <  > 

Part  IV. 
BHAKEBPEABE'S  ENOLAMu. 
A  clerics  of  volumes  tlluitrative  of  the  life, 
tlioujjht,  and  letters  of  Knfjland  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.    The  firnt  Toliimes  are— 
RobartLtaneham's  Latter,de«cribin^ 
part   of    the    hlntertaininent    ^iven    to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kcuilworth  Castle  in 
*57S.    With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL,  and    lUustratioM.     Demy    8vo 
cloth,  it.  net. 
Tlie  Roguea  and   Yagabonda  of 
Shakoapeare'a  Youth:  reprints uf 
;»,      Awdeley'a  '  Praternitye  of  Vacabondes." 
linrman's 'Cavc.it  for  CommonCuraetors,' 
Parson  Haben'tior  Hyberdyne's  '  bermoti 

<  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
Witti  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
tioduction,  by  EnwARn  Viles  and  Dr. 
KURNMVALL.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

BhakoBpaare'B  Hblinabod :  a  reprint 

of    all    the    passages     in     Holinshed's 

,    \     'Chronicle'  of  \vhich  use  was  made  in 

' .  ^     Shakespeare's    Historical    Plays,     will) 

<  Notes.  Edited  by  W,  G.  BosWKLl. 
Stoke.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  xoj.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Yerae. 

Edited,     with     Notes,     bv     William 

Stanley  Braithvvaite.    With  Frontis- 

,'      piece  and  Vtpnette.    Small  crown  8vo, 

clolh,  6f.  net ;  vellum  f!llt,  i2s.  dd.  net. 

The  Shakespeara  Allusion  Book. 
Keprints  of  all  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  Works  before  the  close  of  the  iTth 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Inglkbv,  Miss 
L.  TouLMiN  Smith,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J.  J.  MUNRO.  Twovols.,  roy,  8vo.  21*.  net. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Pans 
l.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspue 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes. 
(250  copies  onlv.)  17^.  td.  net. 

A  Study~ot'  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWINBURNH.     Crown  8vo,  rloth,8j. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SwiNBUiiNE.  Crown  (ivo,  bucliram,  6s. 
net. 
Shakespeare's  Sweetheart :  a 
Romance.  By  Sarah  h.  &tekling. 
With  b  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  £. 
Peck.    Squ.ire  8vo,  cloth,  6.t. 
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SHERARD     (R.     H.).-Roguetf. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i.t.  6<<. 

5HERrDAN»S      (RTcHARD 

BRINSLBV)    Complcts   Work«. 

Crown  avo,  cloth,  35.  (ni. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGAREl).— 

IMPHNBt  a  Pastoral.    Willi  Colnnrcd 
Frontispiece.     Ciiiwn  Ivo,  clolh.  3,1.  (ul^ 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.   Cr..svo.i;ioii).  3?.^.,/. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.tivo 
cloth,  6j. 

SIGNBOARDS :~Thcir  History,  iTT- 

cludin;.;  Famous  Taverns  aiul  Kcmarl;;ible 
Characters.  By  jACon  J-akwooo  and  J. 
C.  HOTTKN.  With  95  Illustrations.  Cruwii 
8vo,  cloth,  .35.  fid. 


^HARP  (WILUAM).-Chiiar«n 

pf  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  dd. 


SIMS  (OEORQB  R.),  Books  by. 

Post  tivu,  illustrated  boards.  2(.  each ;   cloth 
limp,  is.  ffd.  each. 
The  Blng  o'  Bellr.. 
Tinklotop's  Crime.       t        Zeph. 

Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Iliuj^ti;) 13. 

My  Two  Wives.  |  Talon  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Gommandmenta.    ' 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each ;    cloth, 
II.  6d.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Beoiter  and  Roader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlonias. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  I  Life  We  Live* 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
LI  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each ;    post    8vo, 
picture  boards,  ts.  each  ;  cloth,  zt.  Ud.  each. 
Mary  Jane'a  Memoirs. 
Kiary  Jane  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Bogues   and   Yagabonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth ,  3.?.  bd.  each. 
For  Life— and  After. 
Once    upon  a  Christmas    Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  CHAS.  GREtN,  K.I. 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biographs  of  Babylon. 
His   Wife's   Bevenge. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anna.'     , 
Picture  cioth,  flat  back,  7s.  each.       *< 
Bogues  and  Yagabonds.  ^ 

In  London's  Heart. 

Pni'ULAK  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6J.  each: 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married.  /-> 

Bogues  and  Yagabonda. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrlblo 
London.    Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  u. 

Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.  With  a  Froniis. 
piece  by  U  (ioH  THOMSON.  Crown  8to, 
cloth,  6i. 
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SHELLBY'5  Complete  WORKS 

In  Verse  and    Proee.    Edited   by   K. 

Hbrnb  Siikphrkd.    Five  Vola^  crown 

8vn.  cloth,  3.(.  (>d.  each. 
PoetloAl  Works,  in  Three  VoIr.  : 

Vol.  I.  M«r|{M-et  Nicholson ;  ShdleT'n 
Correspondence  with  Stockdalc ;  Wandering 

Iew:   Qucea  Mab  ;  Alastur  ;  Rosalind  ami 
ielen  ;  Fronietheiis  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 
Vd.  II.    Laon  and  Cythna :  The  Ceiici; 

{ulian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellfoot  the  Tvraiit ; 
'he  Witch  or  Atlas  ;  Eplpsychldiou  ;  Hcllax. 
Vci.  III.    Posthumous      Pocmn ;      The 
Masque  nf  Anarchy  ;    and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  In  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastroszi ;  St.  Irryne ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets ;  Refutation  of  Deism  : 
Letters  to  LeiRh  Hunt  :  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.    Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad 
Translations  »na  Kra^jmenls  ;  a  Wtn^traphy 


5I5TER  DORA.    By  M.  Lonsoale. 

Demy  8vo,  ^. ;  doth.  6d. 


SLANQ  DICTIONARY  (The):  His. 

torical  and  AnecHotnl.     I'r.  flvo.  cl.,6.«.  M 


SMRDLEY     (CONSTANCE) .  — 

The  June  Prlnoess.    Crowu  8to, 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.     Crown 

8vo,  It. ;  cloth,  i.t.  M. 


SOMERSET  (Lord    HENRY). - 

5on|rs  of  Adieu.     4to,  Jap.  vellum,  6j. 

S^W  E  R  B  Y~(Mr~and~a.), 
Children's  Booic5  by. 

Bumbletoest  their  Adventures  with 
Belinda  and  the  Button.sboy,  pictured 
in  12  Coloured  Scenes  and  i8  other 
IlUistrations  by  MlIXtCKNT  SOWERBY. 
With  Veses  by  Githa  Sowerby.  Small 
crown  8vo,  decorated  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 

Childhood:  Twelve  Days  from  our  Youth. 
Pictured  in  Colours  by  MiLl.lCBNT 
SoWERBV, and  written  in  Verse  by  GiTHA 
SoWKKBY.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  31.  6rf.  net. 

yesterday's  Children.  With  12 
lllustr.itions  in  Colour  and  many  in  Line 
by  Mli.LlCKNT  SOWEKBY;  and  Verses 
by  GiTiiA  Sowerby.  Crown  4to,  cloth, 
3*.  6rf.  net.  


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  Hvo,  illustrated  boards.  7s.  each. 
The  Mystories  of  Heron  DykOi 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandyoroft  Mys- 
tery. I  The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Life.  |  Quittance  in  Pull. 
The  lioudwater  Tra;{edy. 
Burtfo's  Romance. 
A  Ifiisband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  8vo  cloth.  :?.«  6<i.  each 
Her  Ladyship.  I  The  Grey  M onki 
The  Master  or  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvem  Towers. 
Doom  ofBiva.  |  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fato. 
Bxporiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 

Btepptnif  Blindfold:  Cr.Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Win  or  No  Wife.Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SPEIGHT  (B.  E.).-Tlieaalleoa 

of  Terbsy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ft*. 


5PENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

TOWKY.    With  Coloured  lUustrations  hy 
W.  I.  MOROAN.    Crown  4to.  cloth,  y.  M. 

H.).  -  The 

Cr,  8vo.  cloth.  6«. 


SPETTIQUE    (H. 
Herltsgs  ot  Eve. 


SPIELMANN    (MRS.  M.    H.).- 
Marifery  Bedford  and  her  Friends. 

With  numerouit  IliuN'.railons  by  Gokih>n 

Browns.   Lar^e  crown  8vo,  coth.  st  net. 

The    Rainbow    Book:     Btxtosn 

Talcs  of  Fun  and  Fanoy.      w.tii 

?7   Illustrations  bv  AKiHt'R    Racriiam, 
Ii;ou  Thomson,  hRRNARO  PARTRifK-.K, 
and  other  wellknowB  artists.      Largt 
crown  8to,  cloth  leilt  51.  net. 


SPRiaOB  (S.  SQUIRE). —  An 
industrious  Cbevalltr.  Crown  8vo, 
3*.6</. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.«.  t>d. 
Carlton  Frlors.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^t. 


STANLEY    (WINIFRED). -A 

Fia«h  of  the  WiU.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  (u. 


STARRY    HEAYENS    Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  avo.  cir.th.  n.  ft,/. 

STEDMAN    (E.   C). -Victorian 

Poete.     Crown  8vo.  clofh  01. 


STEPHENS  (RiCCAI^DO).— The 
Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  8vo,  cJ..  3^.  6J. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).- 

Phlllp  Wlnwood.    Cr.  8vo  d.,  jj.  6d. 


STERLI'IG  (S.  H.l,  Stories  by. 

Square  8vo,  cloth,  6t,  each. 
Bhakeepaare's  Sweetheart.    With 

6  Coloured  Illnstr;iti'>ns  bv  C.  B.  Pkck. 
A  Lady  of  King  Arthur's  Court. 

With  lllustr.Mions  in  Colours  by  Cuara 
Elssnb  Peck,  and  other  Decorations. 


STERN  DALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.    Post8vo,cioih. 
^M  M.  :  illtisirateH.  boards.  2.t. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).- 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  89 
Iliustr.-iiions  by  T.  H.  Robinson,  and 
a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  Rllt,  3.t.  6d. 


STEVENSON  (BURTON  E.).- 
Af fairs  of  5tate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
^s.  f>d. 

STOCKTON    (FRANK  R.).-The 

Younff  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3j.  61I. ;  picture  cloth.  Hat  back.  21. 


STODDARD  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.t.  net  each. 
8outh-8ea  Idyls:  Summer  Cruising. 

The  Island  of  Tranquil  Deliipits* 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


).— The  Galleoa 


iN),  NovelAby. 

twn  fevo,  cloth,  3,«.  (xi. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fti. 


/ENS    Poetical 

Pott  Hvo.  clotli.  It  f^l. 

C.).— Victorian 

fo.  cloth  o». 

;CAKDO).— The 

.    Cr.  8vn.  cl^  3^.  6d. 

:.  NEILSON).- 

.    Cr.  8vo  d..  3J.  fxf. 

.)(  Stories  by. 

th,  6t,  each, 
Iweetheart.    With 
i'^nc  bv  C.  R.  PECK. 
Arthur's  Gourt. 

in  Colours  by  Cl.Alu 
other  Decorations.  _ 

rARMiTACIE)^ 

lire.     Post  8vo,  cloth, 
>i-mrrfs.  2.t. 


lURTON   E.).- 

Crown  8vo,  cloth, 


^),  Books  by. 

[op,  6.t.  net  each. 
I  Summer  Cruisinf!. 
iqull  Delli{hts« 


5TEVBNS0N    (R.    LOUIS), 

Werfc*  hf,         9Tn.  buckrani.  ^«.  rach. 
Trav«la  with  a  Doakay.   With  a 

Krr>nt<iiplecc  by  Wai.tkr  Crakk. 
Ab  Inland  Yoyatfa.    With  a  Prnntis- 

pifce  ky  Waltkk  cnanr 

Koalllar  Stucllaa  of  Man  ft  Books, 
a  Sllvarado  Bquattara. 
Tha  Marry  Man. 
Undsrwoodat   I'ocmn. 
Manorlaa  and  Portraits. 
Vlrglnlbus  Puarlsqua. 
Ballads.  I     Prlnoa  Otto. 

Aoross  tha  Plains. 
Walr  of  Harmlston.  • 

la  tha  Boath  Baaa. 
■ssays  of  Traval. 
Tales  and  Fantasies, 
■ssays  In  tha  Art  of  Writing. 
A  Lowden  Babbath  Mom.    Tiius- 
tralcd  by  A.  8.  HoTD. 

Bongs  of  Travel.    Cr.Svo,  buckram,  st. 
New  Arabian  Nlghta.   Crown  8vo. 

buckram,  &«. ;  pont  8vo,  lltust.  hoards,  is.; 

Popular  Editios,  medium  8vo,  6,1. 
L.irge  crown  ^vo.  cloth,  7,t.  <W/.    net   each  : 

tiirthmcnt,  loi.  6J.  net  e.-K-h  ;    LAROK  Paphk 
liMTiON,      pure     rag     paper,     the     Platrs 
mounted,  vrllum,  2ijr,  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  n  Iitus- 
trationsin  Colour,  u  in  Dlnclc  and  White, 
and  other  DecorationR,  by  Nokl  Rooki-. 
ffravels  with  a  Donkey  In  the 
Oevennea.    With  la  iiiuotratior^  it) 
Colour,  13  in   Black    and    White,   and 
other  Decoration.^  by  Nokl  KoOKR. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  With 
12  illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
IMack  and  White  Drawings  by  MiLLl- 
CKNT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  Hvo,  cloth. 
5(.  net ;  Lakgb  Paper  Editiom,  parch- 
ment, 101.  6d.  net. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  backs,  it.  net  each  •  leather, 
2s.  net  each. 

A  Christmas  Bermon. 

Prayers  Written  at  Valllma. 
There  is  also  a  Miniature  Koition  <>t 
the  Prayers  in  velvet  calt  yapp  (ai  by 
st  in.),  IS,  fxi.  net 

TiieBaloldeClub;  and  The  Rajah's 
Diamond.  (From  New  Arahian 
NlOHis.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
HknnkssY.    Crown  8rf     cloth,  jj.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Resriiir.    Kditcd  by 

Ll.OYD     OSBOUKNE.      JfUBt     8vo,     clolh, 
2s.  (xi. :  buckram,  gilt  to^p  "is.  bd. 
The  Pocket  R.L.8.:      Fi*vourite    Pas- 
sages.   i6mo.cl..  2x.  net ;  iem^^x,  34.  net. 

Large  Type.  FinePapkr  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,   2s.  net   each  ; 
leather,  cilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travela  with  a  Donkey. 
Vlrglnibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  ft  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Aoross  the  Plalna 
The  Merry  Men.      |  PvinQe  Qtto. 
In  the  South  Seas* 


■TeveN50N  (R.  ljn\}\Sh-<0ntinuid, 

F- ssays  of  Travel. 

Weir  of  Hermlston. 

Collected  Poems  of  R.  L.  B. 

B.  L.  Stevenson  t  A  study.  Dy  H.  n. 
lUii.tiON.  With  a  Portraits.  Crown 
(>v<>.  buckram,  6x. 

Recollections  of  B.  L.  Stevenson 
In  the  Pacific.  By  Akthijr  John- 
&TO.\'K.  With  Portrait  and  Fachimi.c 
Letter,    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6.t.  net. 

STRAUS~(RALPH)rNoveirby: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  Qcd's  Drum. 

6TfeUTT  (JOSEPH). —the 
3ports  and  Pestlmea  of  tha  Pcopla 
of  England.  With  140  lllustratiuus. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.1.  td. 


STUART     (H.    LONQAN.)- 

Weeping  Croaa.    C^o^vt^  Kvo.^loth,  fit. 

SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. Hy  KicHAKD  Davky.  With 
I'ortr.iit.    Demy  8vo.  c'oth.  7.t.  (xi  net. 

SirNT)OWN ERTStorles  by. 
Told  by  the  Tatfrall.    Cr.  8vo,  31,  (nt. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.     Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  Hat  back.  2s. 

SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  the 

FoolNh  Vlrglngj  Fcp.Mvo.  n.:cl..  xs  i\t. 

SWiin  "S  (Dean)  Choice  WorksT 

in  Prose  and  Verse.    Wit!)  Memoir,  Por- 
trait, and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3?.  W. 
Jonathan    Swift :   A  Study.     By  J. 
cmiRTON  Collins.    Cr.  Svo,  cl..  3.*.  imI. 

SWl  N  BURN  E'S     ( ALQ  E  RNON 

CHAKLE5)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poema. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  f<vo,  ^(if  net  the  set. 
Mr.  Swlnburno'a  Collected   Tra- 

f[edlCM.  In  «:Vol«..  cr  Hvo,  \o:t  nef  the!»»*t. 
octlons  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.  With  Prelace  bv  T.  Watts- 
DUNTON,  anJ  2  Photogravure  Plates. 
Fcap.  8vo^6«. 

The  Queen-Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Crown  Hvo,  7-«-  (>>i.  net. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,6.f. 

Chastelard :  A  Tr.iR<  ««>•.    Crown  ♦.  o,  7*. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Crov,'n  8vo,  m. 


Second  Series. 
Third  Series, 
Crown  Svo, 


Poems  and  Ballads. 

Crown  8vo.  o«- 
Poems  and  Ballads. 

Crown  Hvo.  7.*. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

io.«.  (id. 

Both  well :  A  Tragedv.  Crown  Svo,  l2s.(kL 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Svo,  6s 
Oeorgo  Chapman.    (In  Vol.  II.  of  Q. 

Chapman  s  wr.rks.)    Crown  Svo,  3,t.  td. 
Essays  and  Studies.   Crown  Svo,  lat. 
Erechtheus;  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crowo 

8vf),  6f, 

A  Study  of  Btaakaspaare*  Crowa 

Svo,  64. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


ir^  n 


i 


m 


SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)—cofi//»rud. 
Songs  or  the  Bprlngtldea.   Crown 

8vo.  6s. 
Studies  In  Bomtf*  Crown  8vo,  ji. 
Mary  StutiPt:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8to,  8,t. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,at. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Cr.  Svo,  6^. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.  Svo,  7s. 
Marino   Fallero:  A  Tia^edy.    Crown 

8vo,  6.t. 
A  Study  Of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr  B\o,6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  I2S. 
JLocrlne :  A  TraCedv.    Crown  fcvo,  rtj. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.   Cr.  8vo,  75. 
The  Sisters :  A  Trafjedy.  Crown  8vo,  Cj. 
Astrophel,  fte.    Crown  8vo,  7;. 
Studies    In    Prose    and    Poetry. 

Crown  8to,  95. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svo,  7;, 
Rosamund,  bneen  of   the  £<om- 

bards:    ATYajjedv.    Crown  Svo,  65. 
A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
liove's  Cross -Currents:    A  Yeat'i 

Letters.    Crown  8to,  6s.  net. 
William  Blake.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
The  Duke  of  Oandla.    Crown  8vo,  5.(. 
'Ihe  Age  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 

8va  bs.  net. 


SWINNERTON  (FRANK  A.).— 
The  Merry  Heart.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ds 


THOMAS  (BERTHA).  Novels  by. 
In  a  Cathedral  City.  Cr.8vo,  ci.,  ss.td 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  House  on  the  Soar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels  by, 

Anne  Page.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  td. 
A  Caotie  of  Dreams.     Crown  Svo, 

clitih,  (is. 

TAINE'S    History    of    English 

Literature.  Trans.  byHE.SRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  305.— Popular 
Edition. Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.,  I'^s. ; 
FinkPapkr  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32  Portraits,  pott  8ro,  ctoth,giUtop,  2?.tief 
per  vol. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  net  per  tuI. 


TALES    FOR     THE     HOAIES. 

By  TWENTY -Six  Wrll-knowxAutiiors. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchakt.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Karnardo  Mk 
MORIAL  Fund.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  5j.  net. 


TAYLOR 

Dramas. 


(TOM).  — Historical 

Crown  8vo,  15.  each. 


'iKANNE  DARC' 

'  TwixT  AxE  AND  Crown.' 
'The  Fool's  Revenge.' 
•Arkwkioht's  Wife.' 
'  Anne  Boleyn." 
'  Plot  and  Passion.' 


THACKERAY  :   The  Rose   and 

The  Rinj;.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
4.}  Illustrations  (12  in  Two  Tints)  and 
Decorative  End-papers  by  'jORDON 
Browne.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,"  3.?.  6d.  not. 
Thackeray  (The  Pocket).  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  Hyatt,  ihmo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2s.  net !  lealiser,  gilt  top,  3.?.  net. 


THOMAS   (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 
The  Siren's  Web.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3^.  6d. 
Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61. 


THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Alms. 

By  .V.  H.  Page.    With  a  Portrait.    Pust 
Svo,  buckram,  3s.  6d. 


THORNBURY    (W  A  LTE  R).- 
Tales   for  the  Marines.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  btjards,  2J. 

TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 

Clubs  and  Clnb  Life  In  London. 
With  41  lltu!itr;ition.s. 

Bnifllsh  Eicoentrloa  and  Eccen- 
tricities.   With  48  lUuairations. 

TREETON  (ERNEST  A.J.-Tlie 

Instigator.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ench. 

The  inray  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land-Leatfuera. 

Poet  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2;.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  Qolden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3«.  f^d.  eruh. 
Mr;  Scarborough's  Family. 
John  CaldltfaM. 


TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E,), 

Nsvelt  by.    Crown  8vo,   ctolh,  35.  6,i. 

e«,ch ;  p()st  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anna  Furness, 


TROLLOPE   (T.   A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  Svo,  illue.  bds.,  2;. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND).— The 

Last  of  the  Mammoths,     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  31.  6d. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  2s.  (>d.  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Hume  u  r. 

With  tg7  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kkmbi.k. 
BouiChing  It :  and  Tho  Innocents 

nt  Home.    With  200  Illusualions  by 

F.  A.  Eraser. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

Illustrations  by  HAL  HuRSTand  other?. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.    With   Portrait 

and' Six  Illustrations  bv  T.ouis  I-OETJ. 
*  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  III  II lustrations. 


:rs, 


rHA),  Novels  by. 

Pity.  Cr.8vo,cl..3j.6ti 

cloth.  6s.  each. 
the  Soar. 
House. 

s  Life  and  Aims. 

With  a  Portrait.    t'i,s| 

(WALTER)n 
Marinea.   Post  8vo, 

,  2s. 

I) ,     Works     by. 

3*.  6rf.  eacli. 
>  Llfo  In  London. 
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tj*ic8  and  Eccen- 

h  48  Illuatratiuiia. 


r  A.}.- 

J,  olotn,  ds. 


NE5T  A.).- 

)wn  8vo. 


The 


THONY),  Novels 

cloth,  3.?.  (id.  each;  pust 

ards,  2\.  each. 

Iyo  Now. 

1.    I    Marlon  Fay. 

mora.  .  ■. 


ed  boards,  2s.  each. 

Senator. 

a  of  Granpera. 

h,  3f.  (Srf.  e:u  h. 
I's  Family. 


RANGES      E.), 

wn   8vo.   clolh,  3i.  6.;. 
(rated  boards,  a^i  each. 
1  the  Bea. 
I  Anna  Furness, 

A.).— Diamond 

•ost  8vo,  llluB.  bde.,  2s. 

YMOND).— The 

moths,     Crown  8vo, 


C)  Books. 

r  EDITION.    Crown 

s.  6J.  each. 

irary  of  Humour. 

IIS  by  E.  W.  Kembi,!'. 

Thci  lunooents 

200  Illuslrations  by 

aimant.   With  81 
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TWAIN  (nAKKy-ctmtinued. 
Tom    Bavryer    Abroad     With    96 

lUustratiouK  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tom  Bawyor,  Detective,    With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.   With  314  liiusts. 
*Tlie  Innocents  Abroad:  or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  lUu^ts. 
*The  Gilded  Agfe.    liy  Mark  twain 

and  C.  D.  WARNER.    With  212  Illusts. 
*The  Prince   and    tlia    Pauper. 

With  i<;o  Illustration!.. 

*  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Ilhists. 
*The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kkmi'.i.r, 

*  A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Kin^ 

Arthur.    220  Illusts.  by  Dan  liKAiiu. 

*  The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
*The  £1,000.000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double- oarreiled     Detective 

Btory.    With  7  Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.    Witii  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Du  Mo.\D 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyc 

burif.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  Works  of  M  ark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  atid  Illustrations. 
*«*  The  Books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in 

pust  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  each. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  f,d.  each. 
Tom  Bawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prlnoe  and  the  Pauper. 
Huokloberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2.t.  net ;  leather,  gilt  etlgcs. 
35.  net ;  post  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


TWELLS  (JULIA   H.).— Et  tu, 

Sejane  I    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (>s. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER-).— 

Mistress   Judith.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
tJ.  f>d.:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 


TYTLER   (SARAH).  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blaekhall  Ghosts. 
What  She  Game  Through. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2v.  each. 
Saint  Mungoli  City.   I    Lia,dy  Bell. 
The  Hug^tenot  Family. 
Disappeared.   |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty  and  the  Coast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Hachel  Lanjfton.      I       ftapphira 
Mrs.  Carmlohael's  Goddcsaua. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclit,'uc. 
A  Young  Dragon. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs.  each,    ' '  ■ 
Three  Men  of  h^ark. 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  An^e  1 

Citoyenne  Jaoquelino.    down  8vo, 

piclure  ciolh.  Hut  back,  2.v. 
Tho   Bride's   Par,a.     I'o.it   .Svo    ilius 

Italcd  buarda,  zt. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Oaren.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  3f.  iitf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2.5. ;  post  8vo,  piclure  boards,  2s. 
TbB     Phantom     Torpedo- Boat*. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.;. 


VANDAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Trairedy.    With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  D.  Davis.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^ .  6d. 


VASHTI     and     ESTHER.     By 

'  BoUe'  of  The  World.    Cr.  Svo.  cL  3*.  W. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century,  By  Philippe  Monnikr. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  cl.,  "js.  6d.  net. 


VICENZA  (The    Painters   of).— 

By  Tancred  Borenius.  With  15  Full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6d, 
net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each. 
The  Eloorpion. 
The  Lover's  ProgveM. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.5. 

The  Wild  Marquis:  Ufc  and  Adven- 
tures of  Ariuand  Guerry  de  Maubrcuil. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.;. 


WALLACE  (LEW,;.— Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3*.  6d. 


WALLER  (S.  E.).— Sebastlani's 

5ecret.      With  9  lllusta.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  bs. 

WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete   Antler.     Pott  Svo,    cloth, 
gilt,  2s,  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 

WALT~wiriTMAN7  Poemsby. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  M,  Kus- 
SETTI.    With  Port.  Cr.  Svo.  buckram,  Gs. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 
Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3i.  Od. ;  picture  clo'li.  Hat  back,  2s. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Os.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Giri.    With  s  Iilust.^ 
Tom  Dawson. 
The  Youn»{eBt  Mies  Bt^own. 

Crown  .Svo,  ck)th,  3s.  td,  eich.        "   ^ 
A  Fight  to  a  Finis  hi 
The  Old  House  at  tho  Corner* 
Love  and  Lordship. 
What  Ought  She  to  Do?  ' 

My  Lady  of  Whimo.  ' 


WARAIAN    (CY).— The   Express 

Messenger.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3;.  (>,/. 

WASSERMANN      (ijLLIASy.— 

Tho  L)affodils.    Crowu  Svo,  cloth,  is.  OU, 
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CIIATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


WESTALL  (WILL.).  Novels  by. 

Trast-Money.    Crown  8vo,cluth,  3J.  td.; 
post  bvo,  illu.trated  hoarda.  is. 

Crown  Sto,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Reventfe. 
The  Sacred  Oresoents. 
A  Very  Queer  Buslneaa* 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  M.  each, 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
Fop  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  T1W0  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  SnuflT. 
With  the  Red  Ea^le. 
A  Red  Bridal.  |   Nigel  Portesoue. 
Ben  Gloutfh.      |   Birch  Done. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strantfe  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  &eoret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Horlireck's  Trust« 
A  Queer  Race,  i  Red  Ryvlntfton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  It. 
As  a  Man  &ovrs. 
The  Old  Bank. 

With   the    Red   EUitfle;     Popular 
Edition,  mcJium  8vo,  o^. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  1. 

A  Facsimile,  with  th«  59  Stgiiaiuresand 
Seals.    ». 
Warrant  to  Bxeoute  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  IaoiiKiiu){  Qiiuc-u  £li2abeth'ii 
S<(;iiature  and  the  Ureac  Seal.    2.<. 


WEBBBR  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangle*.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  2s. 

WERNER    (A.).  — Chapengra's 

White  Man.    Crown  Hvo. « Urth.  3s.  arf. 

WE  ST  BURY     (ATHA).  —  The 
Shadow  of  mtton  PemlN-ook.  Crown 

8vo.  ctoth.  %f .  ix/. 


WHEELWRIQHT    (E.    Q.) — A 

51ow  Awakening'.  Crown  8to  cloth,  6«. 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novel* 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.    With  8  Illuats. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Maseppa. 

>tear  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 
A  Splendid  Impostor. 

WILDE  (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Legends Charni5,and  Superstition* 
of  Ireland,    crowu  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  td. 


WILL1AM5  (W.    MATHEU).— 

Th;  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crowo 

8vo.  cloth,  6j^ 

WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 

Child  Widow.    Post  8to,  illoat.  bds.,  u. 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Baay-tfolng  Fellow.   Crown  8to, 
cloth.  J*,  oj. 

His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  fm. 


WILSON   (Dr.   ANDREW),    by. 
Chapters  on  Bvolution.   with  359 

Illustrations.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth.  71.  W. 

Lelsure-Tlme  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Clown  8vo,  ckith.  f>s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cluth,  vs.bd. 

STRANG  E)7 

8vo, 


WINTER    (JOHN 


»^* 


Re^.v.  mtal    Legends.     Post 
Iilusiratcd  boards,  a*. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Cavalry    Life;    and    Regimental 

Legends.    Ciown  Svo,  ctoth,  ss.  bd. ; 
picture  doth,  flat  back.  2s. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.     Post  Sto.  iltustra  1  ed  tx).-u'dR  is.  each. 
Passenger  ft«om  Scotland  Yard. 
The  englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).- 
Kachol  Armstrong.    Poet  Svo.is.bJ. 


WRAQQE     (CLEMENT    L.).- 
Tbe  Romanco  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations.    Crown  Hvo,  doth, 
Js.  dd.  lict. 


WRKIHT    (THOMAS).-Hlstory 

of  Carlcatare  and  of  the  Orotcsquo 
is  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture  and 
Painting.  Illusrratcd  b>  y.  w. 
Kairrolt.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  fs.  6d. 


ZANOWILL  (LOUIS).-A  Nine- 
toeath  Ceatnry  Miracle.  CrMw«i  8vo, 
ckAk.  .«.  64. :  pictnre  clot<^  flat  bactt.  is. 


ZOLA   (EM  I  LB),   Novels  by. 

DmrORM  EniTK)!!.  Translntcd  or  Editixl, 
wKh  Introoirctlona,  by  Br.tbst  A.  Viza* 
TKLLT.    Crown  Svo,  cl<jth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Lift, 

Germinal. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Monret's  Transgrossion. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons* 

The  Conquest  of  PlasRans. 

The  Dram-shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  I   Money, 


His  Bxcellenoy. 
The  Downfall. 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pasdptl. 
Fruitiulncss. 
Work. 
Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Rvo,  (V/.  fadi, 
The  Fortune  of  the  RougonsJ^ 


Lourdes  I  Rome. 
Paris.      I  Money. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 


The  Downl 
The  Dram^ 
shop. 


iL 
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